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INTRODUCTION. 



The author of the beautiful Discourses which follow, under 
the title of '^ Grospel Studies," was the late Dr. Alexander 
Vinet, of Switzerland — probably the most profound metaphy- 
sician that the Continent, if not Europe entire, has pro- 
duced in our times. But he was not only a distinguished 
philosopher; he was an able divine and an admirable 
preacher. 

Dr. Vinet was bom on the 19th of June, 1797, in the 
city of Lausanne, the capital of the Canton Vaud, one of the 
finest portions of the country of William Tell. In this pic- 
turesque old city, standing on the high bank of Lake Leman, 
he passed his youth, prosecuting his studies in the " Acade- 
my" (or University as we should term it), founded by Viret, 
the Reformer of Lausanne, and of the region around, at that 
period (the 16th century) a -part of the Canton Berne. From 
an early age he displayed a great taste for literature and for 
moral science, in both of which he was destined to excel. 

At the age of twenty, two years before the legal termi- 
nation of his studies in that Academy, he was appointed 
Professor of the French language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, the capital of the Canton of the same name, 
an old German city on the banks of the Rhine. This city 
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was the scene of the labors of the good Pecolampadius, one ' 
of the most distinguished of the Reformers, of glorious mem- 
ory, as well as the residence during many years of his life, 
of Erasmus, and the place of his death. 

Dr. Vinet resided about twenty years at Basle, officiate 
ing as Pastor of the Protestant French Church in that city, 
whilst performing his duties as a Professor in the University. 
During this period he wrote several of his excellent works. 

In 1837, Dr. Vinet was invited by the government of his 
native Canton to the Professorship of Theology in the Acad- 
emy of Lausanne. In that city he spent the last ten years 
of his life. In the summer of 1847, he was called by the 
Master to his everlasting rest and reward, and left behind 
him a great circle of admiring and weeping friends, to de- 
plore the loss which the Church and the world have sus- 
tained by his removal. 

In 1830, Dr. Vinet published his first volume on reli- 
gious subjects, consisting of two Discourses, one entitled, 
TJie Intolerance of the Gospel; the other. The Tolerance of 
the Gospel — a work which attracted no little attention. In 
1836 he published at Paris his Discourses on some Religious 
Subjects, which was followed not long afterwards by another 
volume entitled, New Discourses, on the same topic* 

Afler these volumes succeeded, at intervals, some six 
or eight others on Religious, Philosophical, and Literary 
subjects, all of them possessing great merit, and some of 
them displaying the very highest and noblest attributes and 
qualities of the human mind. Besides these works, issued 
in a more permanent form. Dr. Vinet wrote much for the 
Semeur, a literary gazette published once a week in Paris, 

* It is from these two volumes that the Rev. Dr. Turnbtill has se- 
l ected the Discourses which he has so well translated, and given to the 
World under the title of Vital Christianity, by Vinet, 



flnee ISM or '8S, as well as for other periodicals of that 
day. All these ardoles bear the impress of his powerfol 
iDtellect and his exquisite taste. 

But the great work of Dr. Vinet was one of the last 
which came from his pen, and is entitled, The MatufeMkiium 
of ReUgiouM Cowcictkmt and the SeparatUm rf the Church 
from the SUkU!^ — a work which has been translated into 
German, and has produced a great sensation in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Nor has its influence been 
confined to those countries. It is manifest that the mind of 
the Hon. and Rot. Baptist W. Noel has been greatly en- 
lightened by the profound argument which Dr. Vinet has 
developed in that admirable volume. 

In his last years, Dr. Vinet was greatly occupied with 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the Canton Vaud ; and one of the 
last things which he wrote was the Confession and Economy 
of the Freb Church of that Canton, organized but a few 
months before his death. This was a work which he had 
greatly at heart. Alas ! he was called away from that 
church just at the moment when it was commencing its 
existence, and when, to the view of men, his presence and 
his aid were so much needed to sustain and guide in the 
heavy persecutions which have since befallen it, and of which 
we cannot yet discern the termination. 

Respecting the volume which these brief remarks are 
designed to introduce to the American reader, it may not be 
amiss to say a word or two. It will be found to correspond 
admirably with the beautiful title which it bears : — Gospel 
Studies. It is at once simple and profound. The mode of 
treating every topic is as different as it is possible to conceive. 



* Sur La Manifestation Des Convictions Religieases et sor La 
Separation de L'Eglise de L'^tat. 
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from that which an Anglo-American author would pursue. 
It is emphatically French. On this account the work is the 
more valuable. The reader will be struck with its fresh 
and interesting character at every step. Every thought is 
presented under a garb novel and striking. There is here 
nothing trite, nothing hackneyed, nothing formal. Every 
thing is new. The old theological terms are dispensed with 
as much as possible. Dr. Vinet was, like John Foster, a 
philosopher rather than a theolc^ian. He presents the great 
truths of the Grospel in a philosophical manner, and yet in a 
manner beautiful for its simplicity. No one can read a page 
of this book without being made to think. Every truth is 
revolved and reviewed, till it gains a firm lodgment in the 
mind of the reader, and with Grod's blessing, it cannot faih to 
do good to all, but especially to those who are likely to be 
repelled by the phraseology which they would certainly find 
in a work written by an American or an English author. 
To His blessing, this,^the first edition of it in our country, is 
devoutly commended. 

New-York, May, 1849. 
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GOSPEL STUDIES. 



LOOKING. 

" And Moaes made a serpent of brass, and pat it opon a pole ; and it 
came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld 
the serpent of brass, be lived." — Nvm. xxi. 9. 

Though we walk by faith and not by sight, it is to a look 
that our salvation is attached, and the faith which saves us is 
nothing but this look. Our condition in the wilderness of 
life resembles that of the Israelites in their wildemeai* 
Those were cured who looked to the serpent of brass, and 
we rise to newness of life by lifting our eyes to the cross. 
This look, brethren, will form the subject of my present 
address. 

Grod, who has given a subject to narrate, has given power 
to look. This is the beginning, the basis of His work, while 
ours, (which, in one sense, is also ELis, because every thing, 
without exception, comes from Him,) is to look ; at least this 
is the beginning and basis of our work. All comes to this, 
and is reared on this ; on this all depends. We would reply 
to those who, by the term faithf mean something less than 
this, or imagine something more. We would make them 
understand that men believe not if they look not, and that in 
order to have life it is sufficient to look. May our diaoourBiQ 

prove, by the grace of God, aa simple as the sub^ecll 
2 



2 GOSPBL STUDIES. 

To say, in absolute terms, that we are saved by a look, 
would be to say that we save ourselves. Now, it is very 
true that salvation is accomplished in us, and that even, ac- 
cording to an emphatic expression of St. Paul, we accom. 
plish it ; but all its roots are without us. First, there is an 
act which belongs throughout to God, an act in which we are 
as nothing : I mean pardon. God has pardoned ; God has 
offered the hand of reconciliation, and Jesus Christ, who is 
at once Gk)d and man, has come forward to be surety for Grod 
in regard to men, and hostage for man in regard to God. 
Jesus Christ is the Mediator of a new covenant, in which the 
heart of Grod is fully manifested ; a covenant bearing for its 
seal and motto words never heard before, God is L(yve. This 
is pafdon. It is not, however, salvatioin ; which, beginning 
out of man, is performed in him. Man is saved by Jesus 
Christ, inasmuch as Jesus Christ sanctifies him. Man lost in 
the frstj would not be saved in the second Adam, did not the 
second become a quickening Spirit, and cause him to rise to 
newness of life. This resurrection properly constitutes salva- 
tipUy and is, moreover, the work of Grod, who is the finisher 
of salvation, as he is the founder of it. Man does not resusci- 
tate himself. It is true the work is not performed without him. 
By the good pleasure of God he bears an active and important 
part in it, but a part which is very simple. All he does is to 
believe and look, to look and believe. Whoso sees the Son and 
believes in hiin hath eteirnal life. There must be something to 
look at, and this depends solely on God ; but it is necessary 
to look, and this is the part of man. The object exhibited to 
our view is of such a nature and of such virtue that when 
looked at it gives us life, just as life was given to those who 
looked at the serpent of Moses. 

The quickening power of the eye of faith forms the sub- 
ject of our remarks. 

We might first speak generally of the virtue or power of 
Bight. We might say that it is a shorter and livelier method 
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of aoquiring knowledge : that knowledge, however, is not 
the only result ; because affection is promptly and almost 
irresistibly excited, when the object is worthy of inspiring it : 
that, in short, the eye is the first, the readiest, the surest of 
teachers. It exhorts, rebukes, amends, reforms, and grado- 
ally begets a likeness to the object which is contemplated. 
Hence example, when it is uniform and well sustained, su- 
persedes oral teaching, and constitutes of itself a complete 
education. The man who is permitted to see only what is 
true, and who sees it distinctly, is insensibly won orer to the 
truth. Of this we are assured by God himself, who has pro- 
mised in his Word that in heaven we " shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is." 

On this principle Grod has founded his work of mercy and 
restoration. It was a look that ruined us (Gren. iii. 6), and 
it is by a look that he has been pleased to save us. 

What, then, should be the object of this look by which 
the divine life, extinguished by sin, is to be rekindled in our 
bosoms ? Is it on man himself that man should fix his eye ? 
Unquestionably he must look at himself, because he cannot 
otherwise know himself; and when self-knowledge is want- 
ing, all other knowledge is Impossible or useless. But what 
can a look, of which man himself is the object, avail for his 
restoration ? If he sees himself as he is not, he is pufied 
up ; if he sees himself as he is, he desponds. Now, the 
divine life, which is unison of heart with God, cannot be pro- 
duced in the bosom of pride, nor exist in the absence of hope. 
Hence, if man is to find life, he must find it elsewhere than 
in a deceitful or sterile survey of himself. 

It would seem then (does it not ?) that man should fix his 
eye on Grod. What is better fitted, or rather what else is 
fitted to instruct, reprove, heal, and raise up the unhappy 
son of Adam 1 But God is vailed. From the thick clouds 
which surround him, only thunders and lightnings burst 
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forth. Above the sphere of man, nothing meets our eager, 
anxious gaze, but impenetrable darkness, terrific flames. 

We must not deceive ourselves. The mild, yet majestic 
image, the very idea of Him whom modern ages have learned 
to style a God of goodness, is not natural to the imagination 
and the intellect of man. The Gospel introduced it into our 
minds. A God of goodness is a God revealed. 

The fact, however painful, must be avowed. lit is not the 
view of Grod that will engender a new life, since this view is 
either forbidden to our eyes, or obliges us to shut them in 
dismay. How, then, could man be saved by it ? 

Accordingly, it is neither directly towards man nor to- 
wards Grod that the Grospel invites us to look. It is indeed 
• towards Grod and towards man, but towards both as represent- 
ed by Jesus Christ and united in Jesus Christ. 

In Jesus Christ, in fact, we behold God in the fulness of his 
attributes and the accomplishment of his will ; and (wonder- 
ful to tell !) we behold man at once as he is, and as he ought 
to be. Grod, I have said, in the fulness of his attributes ; for 
it has pleased him that all the fulness of the Grodhead should 
dwell in Christ, in whom he has for the first time revealed to 
the world the immensity of his love. Man, I have said, as 
he is and as he ought to be ; the former intimated by the in- 
dignities and sufferings of Christ, which furnish the measure 
of man's guilt, and the latter realized in the holiness of Christ, 
who, perfectly fulfilling the law in thought, word, and deed, 
has far surpassed the innocence of the first Adam. Such, 
brethren, is the object which the Gospel presents to our view. 
But there is in this object a central point, a finishing stroke, 
which exhibits the whole, gives it all its power over our 
souls, and causes the look which we fix upon it to become 
the principle and nourishment of a new moral life. This 
central point, this finishing stroke, is the crucifixion. Accom- 
panying you straight to this bloody centre, we understand the 
feeYmg of St. Paul^ when he declared his determination to 
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know nothing among his proselytes but " Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified." 

Jesus Christ may be compared to a mountain, from the ! 
top of which the eye takes in the whole extent of the country^ . 
and reaches to its utrrost limits. At the very first platform 
which you reach in your ascent, your eye carries you farther 
than it did at the base, and every step enlarges your hori- 
zon ; but if you would take in the whole view, you must 
climb to the very summit. There you see all that you saw 
from a lower level, and you see, -moreover, what coAld not 
be seen any where else. Now, the highest summit of Jesus 
Christ, if we may so speak, is Jesus Christ crucified. From 
the highest we see all that can be seen and know all that can 
be known. The view which we enjoy at this high elevation 
combines and comprehends the whole. If we would know 
what man is, where can we learn better than from the 
unutterable horror of that death m which extremity of pain 
is aggravated by extremity of disgrace, while ingratitude 
and treachery wring out their bitter draught into the cup of 
sorrows ; that death to which both honor and commiseration 
are denied, and from which God himself turns away and 
withdraws his consolations ? If it is because of man that a 
being perfectly righteous suffers all these things, say what 
is man ; how desperate must be his ^disease, and yet how 
great his dignity and primeval excellence ! Even in the 
view of God what must that being be, for whom God himself 
has consented* to die ? Behold then and say. Here is man ! 

If we would know man, not as he is, but as he should 
and as he may be, where shall we learn better than from 
that cross on which a righteous man, (a man, be it remem- 
bered,) dies for unrighteous men ; and on which a human 
soul displays all that man has ever been able to conceive, 
but never able to realize, self-denial, magnanimity, meekness, 
moral power — than' from that death which contrasted with 
the most generous deaths of which history nvaVe^ Tcv€Qk>lv;scL, 
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leaves them far behind, even those of them whibh it has 
itself inspired ? Behold again, and say, Here is man! 

Is this enough ? Ne, it is God himself that you must 
see and know. The sight of the cross has humbled you. 
This I admit. It has elevated your moral sense, and given 
you a perception of your primitive destination and reasona- 
ble service. This too I admit. But these preparatory 
stones would for ever have been stones on which nothing 
could be built, had Grod continued to be an unknown God, a 
God to whom you could not without hesitation have offered 
yt>ur respect and love, and in seeking whom your respect^ 
and love must have perished by the way. 

But in the death of his Son He unvails a countenance 
full of mercy and of majesty ; He exhibits himself as a 
living Crod, into whose hand it is no longer terrible but de- 
lightful to fall ; in one word, as a Father who was always a 
Father, but now at length openly declares it. In like man- 
man He was always holy ; but did you ever know, had you 
ever formed even an idea of the holiness of God, up to the 
moment when Grod, in order to secure men from sin, con- 
sented that his spotless Son should suffer such contradiction 
and indignity from sinful men ! Till then did you under, 
stand that sin and suffering go hand in hand, cannot be sep- 
arated, and are, so to speak, one and the same ? A look, a 
single look, tells you all this, teaches you all that you ought 
to learn, rids you of all fears but the fear of doing evil, gives 
you at once a master and a father, assures you of a friend 
and intercessor in heaven, dissipates all the mists of doubt, 
unriddles the enigma of life, and enables you to cast the 
anchor of a joyful hope beyond the grave. 

This internal revolution penetrates to the inmost recesses 
of the soul, removing that load of remorse and despair, the 
weight of which was oppressive and almost stifling. The 
Lord has said, <* I will shake the heavens and the earth, and 
the sea and the dry land ; and I will shake all nationil, and 
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the desire of all nations shall oome." Hag. ii. 6, 7. Ye% 
lie will shake the heavens that he may therehy ^ake the 
earth, that is to say the heart of man. Surely that which 
subverts the heavens may well 'make a thorough subversioa 
in the heart of man ; and when God has recourse to violence 
in order to conquer back his creature, we may rest assured 
that the creature undergoes some violent and decisive change, 
is brought to a dreadful yet blessed crisis which issues in re- 
covery and life. Either say that the restoration of man is be- 
yond the power, and that the very attempt to restore him is be- 
yond the love of Grod ; or say that this was the heroic, the 
infallible mean, in other words, that the redemptbn of man 
was the sure and probably the only method of saving him : 
if it is true, as we again repeat, that he cannot be saved 
without being regenerated. And now in order that this may 
be accomplished, what has he to do but look ? As Mosee 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of 
man be lifted up. Every one which seeth the Son, hath 
everlasting life. John vi. 40. 

Such is according to Scripture^ and such we may add b 
according to the testimony of experience, the plan of Grod 
for your salvation. Tour salvation is not accomplished out 
of you, or without you ; you cannot be saved if you are not 
changed, and you cannot be changed, in other vwords, regen- 
erated, without being thereby saved. Your salvation is not 
your work. Begun in Gk)d, it is finished in you ; and it is 
in regard to these two phases, these two grand acts of mercy, 
that the Grospel calls Jesus Christ the author and finisher of 
salvation, a salvation the completion of which consists en- 
tirely in the moral effects which we have just been tracing. 

If you remind us that another element must be taken 
into account, viz., inward grace, that power of the Spirit 
which acts upon the spirit of man, and is the active principle 
of his regeneration, just as regeneration is itself the condi- 
tion, not to say the very essence of salvation •, ^e le^^ ^^ 
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this is also our opinion, but that grace, a mytterioiu opeia- 
tioD, the internal processes of which escape our view, acoom- 
plishes its end only by instilling into our hearts that joy, 
gratitude, hope, and love, which together constitute the char- 
acter of the new creature, and which though supernatural in 
one sense, are natural in another, being in exact correspond- 
ence with the facts which the cross reveals. How neces- 
sary soever grace may be, it is nevertheless true that it does 
not act alone, that it does not act without the co-qperatioa of 
those facts ; and that it is equally true to say, either that 
these facts regenerate us through grace, or that grace regen- 
erates us through them. Whatever may be said of grace, 
it is certain that he only who sees the Son has everlasting 
life, and that this sight to which we are led and determined 
by Divine grace, is sufficient for salvation. Inasmuch then 
as grace makes us capable of looking, we are saved by a 
look directed to the cross. 

Here we encounter two objections, bearing upon the two 
principal terms of the proposition which has just been jan- 
nounced. Is the cross the only object to which we are to 
look ? Is this look a simple act of looking, and nothing more ? 

We mean not to say, brethren, that the only thing of 
importance in Jesus Christ is his cross, and that we are to 
look to it alone, to the neglect of every thing else. Christ 
Jesus did not come into the world exclusively for the pur- 
pose of dying. He taught, he performed miracles, he lived 
in the different relations of human life ; and the Gospel, by 
not confining its narrative to his death, invites us to study 
and venerate Jesus Christ in all his capacities. We know, 
and are careful not to forget how it pleased the Father that in 
him all fulness should dwell, and that he has been made of 
Grod unto us, not redemption merely, but wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification. Still Jesus Christ could not 
have become our wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, except by becoming our redemption. And what is the 
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eooneotion between theie and redemption f In what way 

(ioes redemption produce the others, or make them poesible, 

and become itself an efiectiial and complete redemption? 

The whole process, brethren, consists in fixing our eye upon 

redemption, upon the Redeemer, upon Christ crucified. 

Suppose you retain every thing of Jesus Christ but his 
sacrifice : leave him all his purity, all his wisdom, and, in 
so far as it is possible while excluding his sacrifice, leave 
him all his love; I maintain that even in regard to his 
other properties it cannot be said when the cross is suppress- 
ed that all fulness dwells in him, or that he has been made 
unto us either wisdom or righteousness, or sanctification ; 
and, on the contrary, that he will leave you essentially, and 
to all intents, just as you are. I maintain that you cannot 
avail yourself of these qualities ; that you cannot discern 
and recc^nize them, except by the light of the cross, seeing 
that it is this light alone which enables us to read the sacred 
characters in which all these truths are imprinted in the 
Gospel. I go farther, and maintain that this wisdom, 
righteousness, and sanctification, indispensable conditions of 
eternal life, and sacred earnests of our inheritance, are in 
germ and principle included in faith in the work of redemp- 
tion, or, if you will, in the look with which we fasten upon 
this work. I maintain that they come forth from it sponta- 
neously, just as the blade sends forth the stalk, and the stalk 
the grain ; that in the soul whose look is fixed upon the 
cross there exists a beginning of wisdom, a beginning of 
righteousness, a beginning of sanctification; and that in 
proportion as the believer's work is so fixed, the spiritual 
life, under the three forms which the above terms imply, 
grows and is silently developed in his breast. I hold that 
where this look is not, there is no Christian ; and that where 
it is, it by itself alone constitutes the Christian. 

He who looks not to this fact -of Christ crucified, he who 
neglects h in order to devote himself (so at \eaal Yve luv^^w^^ 
2* 
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to what is primary and essential, makes it only the more 
oertain that he will miss the end at which he aims. He is 
bent pn the application ! The application of what, pray ? 
His object is life, but where is life, except in believing in 
Him whom the Father has sent ? He says, perhaps, that he 
is unwilling to dwell on a true but idle speculation. He will 
quit mystery to secure perspicuity, doctrine to cultivate 
morality. Is it his wish then to plant a tree without roots, 
or is he contented that his vine though watered by the 
purest blood of the universe, shall notwithstanding bring 
ferth only wild grapes ? What ! Is the incarnation an un- 
important fact ? If this fact be suppressed, and it is sup- 
pressed if we do not contemplate it, shall we have the same 
morality, evangelical morality, the same spirit, the spirit of 
holiness ? On the contrary, it is evident that in the Grospel 
we shall only have a new, and that scarcely an improved 
edition of the ancient systems of morality. I say scarcely 
improved, for if it should appear in some respects more 
correct, in others it would seem obscure, extravagant, and 
impracticable. It would be like a book filled with myste- 
rious allusions, for the interpretation of which it would be 
necessary to have a key, and there is no other key but the 
cross. What then could be done but throw aside all that is 
obscure, all that is spiritual, all that appears eccentric, when 
no centre is seen ; to discard the commands enjoining us to 
bear the cross, to take the kingdom by violence, to hate 
father and mother, to die to oneself, to pray without ceasing ? 
In a word, what could we do but sink down to the level of 
natural morality, while uttering sacred names, appealing to 
venerable recollections, and celebrating without understand- 
ing, as without true heartfelt assent, and consequently 
without true fiiith, rites in which, as oi;r morality and our 
lives would abundantly show, we were unable to perceive 
any meaning ? 

// wj]] not do to say, This truth, like many others, is in 
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the Gospel. It will ool even do to say, This truth is tbo 
most important in the Gospel. What you must say is, This 
truth is the Gospel itself, and all the rest of the Gospel is 
only the form, the transcript, or the application o( it. This 
truth is present in every part of the Gospel, just as the hlood 
Is present in every part of the human body. To him who 
comprehends this capital truth, every thing recalls, every 
thing reproduces it. Even where another person wouM 
never suspect its presence, he sees and feels it. On what- 
ever side he looks, into whatever details he enters, to what- 
ever application he directs his view, he meets and recognizes 
the cross. How indeed should he miss it in any part of a 
«book, or of a religion, of which the cross is the proper 
subject ? 

Jesus Christ came not merely to teach morality at the 
risk of his life, at the price of his blood. He came not mere- 
ly to preach practical truths, which we never would have 
forgotten if we had not forgotten Grod, and which we shall 
easily recover as soon as we return to God. These truths, 
the truths I mean which characterize the morality of the 
Grospel, are of such a nature that Jesus Christ could not 
publish them to any useful purpose unless he counterbalanced 
their fearful requirements by revealing Grod as a GJod of mer- 
cy, and exhibiting a pledge of his willingness to pardon in 
the humiliation and sacrifice of his beloved Son. It is not to 
the publication of these moral maxims, nor to the attention 
which we can give to them while isolating them from the 
person and work of their great Promulgator that our salva- 
tion is directly attached. It is attached, above all, to the in- 
carnation of Christ, to his humiliation, and sufferings, and 
death, and, consequently, to the believing look which places 
all these wonders within our reach, and makes them, so to 
speak, our own. 

True, when once we have accepted the grand dispensa- 
tion of the divine clemency, it ia proper and \l \a wael>a\. Vi 
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study those instructions of Christ and Jiis apostles, of which 
it is certain that we henceforth possess the key ; but at all 
times it is necessary in reading these maxims to draw near 
to a dying Saviour as to a torch, which enables us, the neso*- 
er we approach it, to read the more easily. It is under^ the 
active influence, in the presence, and as it were within the 
immediate sphere of this great truth ; it is when surrounded 
by its light, and warmed by its heat, that every thing addi- 
tional which the Grospel contains should be studied. Is it too 
much to say that this morality ought to be transcribed on the 
very cross of Christ, so that we may be able to read the one 
without withdrawing our eyes from the other ? But has it 
not been written there already ? ^ Is not Calvary a new Si- 
nai ? Is not the cross the new table of a new Moses ? And 
without turning our view from that tree, at once cursed and 
holy ; without taking our eye for a single instant off ELim 
whom our sins have nailed to it, may we not read, as in a new 
decalogue, an abridgment and summary of that new law, 
and the laws and constitution of that new people whom he 
came to gather out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation ? 

No, the cross is not only the torch by whose light we read 
instruction which has been deposited elsewhere ; it is itself 
full of instruction. Let us attend for a moment to the lessons 
of the cross. 

The Saviour had not waited till his crucifixion to teach 
great truths. What sublime lessons had not he, in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 
3), delivered in the course of his ministry ! What lessons 
on the holiness and inviolability of the divine law, which 
aims at nothing short of perfection, and of which not one iota 
can ffiul ! What lessons on the misery of man in all those 
solemn passages which declare, that unless a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God, and that whoso be- 
lieveth not the Son of God, in other words, does not cast him- 
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lelf on the free mercy of the Father, is by anticipation, is 
already irremediably condemned, the wrath of the Father 
abiding on him ! What a demonstration of this divine mercy 
is the mere spectacle of the Mediator suspended on the ac- 
cursed tree, (Bering a sacrifice which, to avail those who are 
at once the objects and the authors of it, asks only to be 
believed and accepted ! What would all these lessons be 
without the corresponding facts ? Instead of saying that the 
facts confirm the words, we should rather say that the words 
confirm the facts. The instruction is in the facts, and there 
only oould it be. Who would ever have believed in the 
holiness of the law but for this bloody satisfaction ? or in the 
deep-seated disease of human nature, but for the violence of 
the remedy ? or in the greatness of the mercy, but for such 
a sacrifice ? Who, but for this, would ever have understood 
our strict accountability to Grod 1 — how completely we must 
die to ourselves that we may truly live 1 — how strongly we 
are bound to all the creatures of God ? — how far we ought to 
carry our devotedness and charily towards all men ? In re- 
gard to all these subjects, how are we to be enlightened ? 
By a ray of the sun, or by a clap of thunder ? By both at 
once, for the cross is both. The flash of light, vivid and 
terrific though it be, comes only from the cross. With re- 
ference to all these truths, what man required was facts. 
He needed not to hear but to see ; and, until he had seen, 
there is nothing that might have been said to him which he 
would have been able to understand. Jesus the victim be- 
hooved to accredit Jesus the teacher : the priest behooved to 
introduce the prophet. 

In regard to lessons from example, the life of Jesus was 
fiill of them ; and here I may take occasion to observe, that 
his whole life was a passion, a prolonged death, of which the 
cross was only the culminating point and consecration. But 
if the life of Jesus, supposing it to have come to a natural 
and peaceful end, must have appeared to us the fairest of 
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lives, how noble is the crown which it receives from its con- 
cluding scenes ! We formerly observed how greatly a con- 
stant view of goodness and justice, when accompanied with 
the arguments of reason and other influential motives, may 
contribute to render us gradually good and just. Now M 
the virtues of the holy life of Jesus are here carried to their 
utmost height, and collected as it were in a single point under 
a single view. Apart from all the circumstances which 
render it sublime, and which brightly manifest a God in a 
dying man, this death, formally announced, foreseen with all 
its bitter ingredients, all its insults and all its sorrows, yet 
calmly awaited and voluntarily endured, is the last and 
loftiest expression of obedience, fidelity, devotedness. Hu- 
man nature, which always possessed within itself the ideal 
)f spotless love, still waited for the realization of it, but no 
.onger waits since the day of the crucifixion. For, as an 
apostle has said. Herein is love, that Christ laid down his life 
for us. How will this generous death appear if, instead of 
considering it as a kind of naked abstraction, we invest it 
with all the circumstances which distinguish it from all other 
deaths ; if we contemplate it in those inimitable features of 
majesty and tenderness, of compassion and authority, which 
convert this cross into a throne, a judgment-seat, an asylum, 
and constrain us, after eighteen centuries, to exclaim with 
the centurion, " Surely this was the Son of God !" Matt, 
xxvii. 54. 

Let us leave to our divine Mediator all that he cannot 
communicate tq us. His divinity belongs only to himself; 
but his humanity is ours ! The virtues which he displays 
upon the cross are in their perfection human virtues. They 
are for our own use, and are proposed for our imitation. 
These examples form part of our inheritance. But his whole 
life bore the same character as his death. From the first 
day when the Grospel narrative brings him before us he 
was, without intermission, faithful, obedient, patient, charita- 
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ble. But this was not enough. Eren by way of example 

tbk death, with all its peculiar features, was indispensable. 

H^ithout it the virtues of Jesus might have been supposed to 

haye limits. His example, thou);h perfect in itself, remained 

imperfect, if I may so express it, from want of a perfect 

sphere of action. We knew not all the virtues which the 

human soul is called to display, but we know them now. 

Jesus Christ infi>rms us. Without the cross, he could not 

have done so. 

Was it necessary, in fine, that in addition to instruction 
and example, we should receive something else from Jesus 
Christ ; or were instruction and example sufficient f You, 
brethren, know well that they would have served only to 
render our condemnaticm more inevitable, if, while fully 
demonstrating the truth, they had not united us to the truth. 
How could we have expected this union, this change of heart 
and nature, from the mere influence of instruction and exam- 
ple ? It would be to form a very feeble, a very false idea of 
the conversion of the heart, to imagine that the finest exam- 
pies, and the gravest lessons, are able to convert any indi- 
vidual whatever. If conversion is at once a death and a 
birth, the death of the old man, and the birth of a new man ; 
if conversion is in principle and in fact a victory over the 
world, over the pleasures, the opinions, the prejudices, the 
wisdom, the virtues of the world, over what is honorable and 
specious, as much as over what is ignoble and is disavowed by 
the world ; if conversion, rendering us blind to things visible, 
and giving us eyes to discern things invisible, makes us use 
the world as not using it, and be of the world as not being of 
it ; in one word, makes us strangers on the earth by con- 
vincing us that so we are by origin and destiny : if conver- 
sion is all this, and nothing less, it supposes so complete and 
serious an abjuration of all the principles of the natural 
man, an abjuration not merely of ^his vifses, but of his vir- 
tues ; it supposes such a general, unreserved, aM wttf^^lv 
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fied sacrifice, without any expected recompense from God 
excepting God himself, that it would be absolutely irrational 
to attribute to any instruction and example, of what kind 
soever, the power of producing a revolution so thorough 
and fundamental. Now we cannot doubt that this revo- 
lution has taken place in several individuals, and even in 
a large number, if to those who are personally known to us, 
we add those whose character and conduct has been attested 
to us by irrefragable testimony. Society, moreover, has, 
afler its own manner, undergone this revolution. Not to 
enter into further detail, the most civilized nations have as- 
sumed the arms of Christ, sealed with them their treaties 
and their laws, and stamped them on their .customs and man- 
ners. In good earnest, do you think that he in honor of 
whom, and at whose call, the world changed its laws, its 
manners, and spirit, and has for eighteen centuries, notwith- 
standing the obstacles raised up by enemies and corrupters, 
followed the same invariable direction— do you think that he 
was in the eyes of the world only the first of sages, and the 
first of virtuous men ? No ! he was the Crucified ! No ! he 
was the Redeemer ! Before no less than He, could eighteen 
centuries come in succession and offer homage. To depict 
on their standards, to erect upon their palaces, to engrave 
upon their public seals, the image of an infamous execution, 
it was necessary that he who endured it should in their eyes 
be something more than the devoted friend of man. He be- 
hooved to be a Redeemer. More than a martyr, he behooved 
to be a God. Efface from the Gospel, I say not the cross, 
but the evangelical signification of the cross, and you render 
those eighteen centuries absurd or impossible. But you will 
not do so. For lyho among you, even though not com- 
prehending it, even though not consenting to it, is not con- 
strained to admit that nothing could have determined so 
many successive generations to make a cross the symbol of 
their faith and their civilization, but the fact that they saw in 
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it a Redeemer, and in the Redeemer, considered as such, all 
i6]igiou8 truth ; the last communication from Grod in regard 
to himself, and in regard to man ? We should not fear to 
WLj it. It is long since but for this the Grospel would not 
haye been spoken of in the world, if indeed it would have 
ever been. It is not so much the Gospel that has preserved 
the doctrine of the cross, as the doctrine of the cross that has 
preserved the Grospel. 

As from the hand of Grod alone, the earth with all the 
heavenly bodies could receive the primary inexhaustible im- 
pulse which has caused it for thousands of years to circle 
round the sun in an immense orbit, with a velocity which, 
always uniform, measures out our years and ages ; so it was 
by Christ, but by Christ dying, that man and man's nature 
could be launched into those new orbits which make them 
traverse beyond the sphere of the world, a sphere which is 
spiritual and divine. All the might, all the reality of Chris- 
tianity in each Christian, is there and only there. Even the 
lessons and example of Jesus Christ, in order to become liv- 
ing and fruitful, require a ray darted from the cross. Till 
then their bearing is questionable, their meaning is uncer- 
tain ; 'they signify only what we make them signify. Their 
virtues become fixed, precise, and absolute, only from the 
moment that this ray, or shall I say this luminous look of 
Christ crucified, makes all his lineaments and features to 
stand forth distinctly in relief. Above all, it is then only 
that the soul proceeds resolutely to observe those lessons, and 
follow those examples. When disembarking on the shore of 
the land she is to conquer, then only, if we may so speak, 
does she set fire to her ships, and so cut off all means of re- 
treat towards the country which she has left. Determination, 
strength, and life, are only there ; because from the cross 
only, and not from mere lessons or examples spring up peren- 
nial streams of joy and love. I say joy and love, which, 
like two currents of air from different points of the horizon, 
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unite and form a single gale which wafts the soul to Gtxi* 
But if it is not love without joy, neither is it joy without lova^ 
For if joy is the condition of activity, love is the conditioa of 
divine activity and life. No doubt that which draws and 
fixes our look on Jesus crucified is the joy of finding our sal- 
vation in him ; but that which truly makes us find our sal- 
vation in him, that which in this view accomplishes our sal- 
vation, is not joy, but the love which meets our view in the 
presence, or more properly at the feet, of divine love. 

We do not come here, brethren, to preach up the con- 
teroplative life ; we have better work to do. But we are en- 
titled, by the example of Jesus Christ, to invite you to con- 
templation. The joy of salvation is necessary, I admit, to 
set enchained love at liberty in our hearts ; but the chain 
once broken, what have we to do but leave it to take its 
flight, and quench its thirst, and incessantly obtain new 
vigor, by contemplating the most perfect form of love f Ah! 
would that man could but for once forget himself; that he 
could for some moments, at least, find all his happiness in 
admiration, enthusiasm, and tenderness! Would that he 
could say to himself not only, Jesus saved me, Jesus loved 
me, but Jesus is salvation, Jesus is love ! Would" Chat he 
could sometimes, in this love which is salvation, forget that 
it is salvation, and in love see nothing but love ! 

After all, what is it that elevates the human soul to the 
utmost height which it is permitted to attain ? What is it 
that makes it, according to an Apostle, " partsdcer of the di- 
vine nature ?" 2 Pet. i. 4. It is not joy ; it is love. Joy 
roaniniates and elevates it, joy conducts it towards love. I 
say more, (for it were heresy not to take our weaknes into 
account,) joy comes to the assistance of love in hours of faint- 
ing, which would otherwise prove mortal. It is for this, and 
nothing but this, that joy is good.' Love is the end, the final 
course of joy : love alone is life. You may judge by analo- 
gy. What are the happy moments in a man's life ? The 
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1^ I sahlime moments ! those I mean in which the soul ea^rly 
^'i rahea itself by admiration or sympathy to what is good, 
^ I ^f^ >nid generous. It feels that these moments if prolonged, 
I ■ that admiration if freed from all mixture, would have consti- 
\ luted supreme felicity. The soul is completely happy only 
when in union with its principle it forgets itself; when merged 
m its principle it becomes, in regard to the God whom it 
lores, only a miror, an altar, or an echo. Too often the 
gravest speculations, the speculations worthiest of a Chris, 
tian, tend to occupy us too much with ourselves. Those me- 
ditations, those discussions on free will, on assurance, on the 
connection between faith and works, and even on the proper- 
ties of faith, mix us too much up with our subject, and give 
too strong a hold to that vivacious self-interest which catches 
at and clings to every thing. The look directed towards Je- 
sus, and this look only, has an opposite tendency. In propor- 
tion as it is prolonged, it inspires our soul with a holy enthusi- 
asm, a holy love. It makes those dispositions habitual or do- 
minant in our heart. It becomes at once the light and the heat 
of our life. It facilitates, simplifies, illumines all. It does 
better than refute doubts, it absorbs them. In its brightness 
all their equivocal or false glimmerings aro quenched. It bids 
away frivolous questions, discards subtleties, creates a tri- 
umphant evidence, and transports us by anticipation into the 
light of heaven, putting under our feet all the clouds which 
hung over our heads. 

That which creates and sustains this life, at the same 
time regulates it. The feeling of strength ever fading and 
imperfect, easily engenders pride and rashness ; but all the 
troasuros of wisdom are comprehended in this light of the 
cross. It does not give us confidence in God, without giving 
us distrust in ourselves. It makes even this distrust one of 
the parts of our faith, one of the elements of our strength, 
one of the pledges of our security. It, in a word, inspires 
our humility with courage, by concentrating out \ooV^ «xA 
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our hope upoD the same object, and incessantly repeating to 
us, by the mouth of the prophet, << Look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence y% 
are digged." Is. li. 1. 

It is impossible, brethren, to say or even attend to all 
that might be said, nor is it neceSsary. We have said 
enough, or rather you, by our mouth, have said enough^ to 
yourselves in order to feel that Christ crucified is the princi- 
pal object of the Christian ; that his look, when directed to 
this object, never fails to find in it all the other objects of 
Christian truth ; that we cannot contemplate these objects 
in themselves to any good purpose except by holding them 
very near to the cross, which can enable us to see them 
distinctly, and judge them correctly : in a word, that there 
are -other objects in religion, but that it is only in it and by it, 
that we can have a real, accurate, profound, living, effica- 
cious knowledge of them. Jesus Christ, we repeat, has been 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
only by having been made unto us redemption. 

Accordingly, brethren, it was towards this last fact, to- 
wards salvation by grace, towards reconciliation by Jesus 
Christ, towards the mediation accomplished by the Grod-Man, 
that the Apostles of Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ himself, 
directed and fixed the look of the rising Church ; knowing 
well that the conscience of the Christian, when placed in the 
centre of truth, would easily reach the circumference; 
whereas it could not, if placed at the circumference, see the 
centre. What do I say ? It could not even place itself at 
the circumference, because this is seen only from the centre. 
The Jews placed themselves, in idea, on this circumference, 
or within this circle, though truly impenetrable and invisible 
from without, when they said to Jesus Christ, " What shall 
we do to work the works of Grod ?" and Jesus Christ carried 
them at once to this forgotten centre when he answered, 
'' The work of Grod is to believe in him whom God hath 
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aent." When Jesus Christ, moreover, was pleased to give 

to epitome of his doctrine, and render it visible in a rite 

which should express it, and preserve it in all its entireness ; 

a rite where no one could mistake it, and where even in the 

absence of instruction and oral teaching, it would be found 

pure and intact — what did he do, brethren ? Ho instituted 

the Supper, which clearly represents the body of Christ de* 

livered for our sins, and his blood shed for our iniquities, and 

which cannot represent any thing but this, so that to the end 

of ages, wherever it will be celebrated, it will recall this 

event, it will awaken this idea in all minds, the Supper being 

nothing but the Gospel abridged, and the Grospel reduced by 

an image to its fundamental idea. In the same way true re- 

formers have at all times carried back the view of the 

Church towards this centre ; and every Church, by looking 

back towards it, has regedned the life which it could not find, 

nor even seek elsewhere. 

Are the Apostles desirous to maintain life in their flocks ? 
They, like Moses in the desert, lifl up the serpent of brass, 
and exclaim, " Look unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith ; who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame." Heb. xii. 2. Do they see 
life, zeal, and love, languishing in their churches, they pro- 
nounce the watchword of Christianity, they appeal to the 
memory of Christ crucified, they exhibit him in accents of 
painful astonishment and censure to their misguided followers : 
" O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you that you should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth, crucified among you ?" Gal. iii. 1. It is 
useless to multiply examples, and furnish superfluous proof 
from the past. The present also demands our attention. 

In the present day, what is it to preach the Grospel but 
just to hold forth Christ crucified to the view of men ? Where 
do you see thel Christian life bud forth and expand itself, save 
there only where the hegiimiDg and end of preaching \a, ^^ LiQoVl 
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on him whom ye have pierced/' What do I say ? Does 

not the preaching which forms new converts consist entirely 
of these words, just as the preaching which carries them on 
and matures them comes incessantly to the same point, mak- 
ing it the source of all its instruction, the aim of all its 
lessons? 

Yes ! this single word, this single object, the cross, 
may suffice to make Christians, and without it nothing suf- 
fices. 

The proper object of the commission of the missicmary, 
as well as that of the pastor, is to announce Jesus Christ. 
This is his first lesson, and it is the strength, the grace, the 
mercy, the key of all the rest. Wonderful beyond expres- 
sion ! A look, a simple look, (I mean not an argument, a 
study, a toil,) a simple look converts the world ; and the es- 
sential task of the apostle is to dispose sinners, those sufierers 
in another wilderness, to lift their drooping heads from the 
ground, and turn their eyes in a particular direction. What 
direction ? That of a cross, a hideous object covered with 
blood, an instrument of torture and symbol of ignominy ; 
and which, if the sufferer had not made the instrument glo- 
rious, would produce in our imagination the shuddering im- 
pression of a gibbet or a scaffold ! Well ! the view of this 
object realizes the salvation of the world, the whole price of 
which has been paid by the divine goodness ; and all that we 
have to do, not as the condition of our unconditional salva- 
tion, but as a means of appropriating it, is to look at it ; not 
Uiat the look is all, but that it is a prolific, creative look, 
which contains and produces all. 

If the fastidious sentimentalists of the world, whose imagi- 
nation has antipathies which are stronger than the wants and 
instincts of their soul ; if the admirers of human perfection, 
spurning the idea of a bloody satisfaction, and a salvation 
which their pride will not allow them to accept gratis, turn 
away from the spectacle at once fearful and humiliating 
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! we set before them ; If that which is gloomy in it 
from them that which is sublime — we have a hope 
3d on the experience of ages, that there will be found 
I less proud (perhaps afler the hammer of God shall 
droken their pride to pieces) ; spirits which will not ob- 
iiy turn away their eyes, but will consent to behold and 
•n him whom they have pierced. And whilst, O hea- 
Brother ! whilst many are astonished because of thee, 
se thy visage is more marred than that of any man, 
they exclaim, " What ! is this the person who is pro- 
to our faith as its object, its author and finisher ? There 
k>eauty nor comeliness in him, nothing to make him to 
dred V there will be found in all ages, in all countries, 
I all conditions, O crucified Redeemer ! admirers of thy 
fy which will never have seemed to them so great and 
ine as under the sweat of Gethsemane,^ the spittings of 
sBtorium, and the blood as it trickled from the crown of 
I down thy sacred brow ! In their eyes thou art fairer 
my of the sons of men ; and it is under thy cross, in 
lew of thy ignominy, that with hearts deeply moved 
ing: 

Beneath that vail which shrouds thy face» 

Those thorns which form thy crown. 
Shall I fail to discern thy grace 1 

Shall 1 my Lord disown ? 

My faith can penetrate the cloud. 

All bloody though it be. 
And there behold, without a cloud, « 

Unsullied majesty ! 

Ne*er in heaven's mansions, calm and bright) 

Did thy immortal brow 
Send forth its pure celestial lig^t 

MoEt gloriously than now. 
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Ne'er in the abode which beauty keeps. 
Did radiance from thy head 

Beam brighter, than when thou the steeps 
Of Golgotha didst tread. 



To these humble souls Jesus Christ upon the cross is fair; 
fair as salvation, as love, as truth, as hope, because Jesus 
Christ upon the cross is all salvation, all love, all truth, all 
hope ; fair with the beauty of grace, and the beauty of the 
law, because upon the cross to which his love nailed him, he 
represents to them at once all grace and all love, so that they 
speak of glory in the view of this ignominy, of joy in the 
view of those sorrows, of life in the view of that death. And 
this cross on which Jesus hangs motionless, on which to ap- 
pearance Jesus no longer acts, no longer teaches, and scarce- 
ly speaks, shows them Jesus free, acting, speaking, teaching, 
walking, coming to them in triumph and glory from the bo- 
som of his high home ; so that no longer seeing what the 
carnal eye sees, and seeing what that eye sees not, they pros- 
trate themselves before the accursed tree, exclaiming, " How 
beautiful ^pon the mountains are the feet of him that bring- 
eth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto 
Zion-, Thy God reigneth !" Is. lu. 7. 

Truly, brethren, when all these features are united in 
thought, the astonishing thing is not that some look, turn, 
atid cling to Christ upon the cross, but that the eyes of all 
mankind do not meet together upon him in common and fer- 
vent contemplation. To speak only of what men are accus- 
tomed to call fair, never was a fairer spectacle offered to 
their admiration. According to ancient sages, a good man 
opposing an unalterable countenance to the stroke of fortune, 
is a spectacle worthy of God himself. And shall the specta- 
cle of a Grod, the victim of man's wretchedness, finding in 
each act of outrage which he suffers from them only an addi- 
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tiooal right to be exerted in their favor, shall this spectacle, 
brethren, if the other, was worthy of God, be unworthy of 
man? Has a charity all divine no more claim than a 
merely human virtue ? Can God and mortal man be seri- 
ously put in comparison ? And when God humbles himself 
to look upon man, is it too much for man, I say not merely 
to raise his eyes to God, but to contemplate him eternally, to 
ccHitempIate him on his knees, and supplicate as his highest ^ 
good, his only glory, that the sight which stirs and trans- 
hms his whole being may never be withdrawn ? 

I say stirs and transforms his whole being. Why do wa 
speak here of admiration ? the subject is conversion ! Why 
do we speak of beauty % the subject is salvation ! It is as 
saving, as capable of making us pass from death unto life, 
that we recommend this contemplation. We recommend it 
first to those who believe not, that having looked they may 
believe and live. Let them distinctly understand us. By 
the term looking^ we mean not an examination of the proofii 
which establish the truth of the Christian religion, although 
the testimony borne in its favor has been confirmed by won- 
ders and miracles, and divers other efi[ects of divine power. 
Heb. ii. 4. We mean not by the term looking, the study of 
the Scriptures, although the, word of prophecy, which is most 
sure, bears testimony throughout to Jesus. All this study 
is commendable and necessary, and far be it from us to dis- 
suade you from a study which is in the present day too much 
neglectedj and without which it is to be feared many will 
never come to look at Jesus Christ. But still, all these 
labors together are not worth and cannot supersede the look 
for which we plead, whereas this look alone has often super- 
seded them. No doubt *' faith cometh by hearing ;'^ in other 
words, hearing is the origin of faith, its starting point ; but it 
belongs to the eye to finish the uncompleted work of hearing. 
Where, in your opinion, is there a man who has heard much, 
and read much, but not looked ? a man who has c^i^ivit!^^ 

3 
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examined the proofs of the divinity of Christ, a man who has 
admitted them, and yet not looked at Christ ? a man whom 
these proofs have convinced, that is to say vanquished, forced 
to believe, but whose faith, wholly passive, though it receives 
and yields to the truth, does not embrace it, and become 
united to it by a proper movement, and to whom, strange to 
say, the truth at once is and is not? a man who, conducted 
by his studies to the very foot of the cross, remains there with 
downcast eyes, never raising them towards the cross, nor to- 
wards him whom it bears -and whose adorable l)lood is run- 
ning down this accursed tree 1 Others have not been able 
to believe till they lifted their eyes and looked at Christ. 
Those, I admit, have believed but with a forced faith, on the 
account of the whole world, and not on their own personal 
account ; with a faith which is to them only a yoke and bur- 
den ; a faith which they support, but which does not support 
them until, passing beyond this terminated labor, this ex- 
hausted spring, they begin to look simply at Jesus. Are 
we rash in speaking of this look as a condition of true faith, 
when Jesus Christ himself has said, ** Every one which seeth 
the Son, and believeth on him," (i. e, every one who, having 
seen the Son, h^th believed in him,) " hath everlasting life." 
These words, brethren, decidedly annex life to a look ; not 
indeed to every kind of look, but to an attentive, earnest, 
prolonged look ; a look more simple than that of observation ; 
a look which looks, and does nothing more ; a lively, uur 
affected, childlike look; a look in whic4i the whole soul 
appears ; a look of the heart and not of the intellect ; one 
which does not seek to decompound its object, but receives it 
into the soul in all its entireness through the eye. 

Have you thus looked at Jesus, you who deny Jesus, or 
who, without denying him, do worse, perhaps, since you re- 
duce him to nothing ? Oh ! deny not, discard not this Grod- 
Man, this man of sorrows, before having looked at him. A 
single glance, simple, ingenuous, free from prejudice, has 
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aometimes united him to those who heard him spoken of for 
the first time ; the same grace will, perhaps, t>e granted to 
jon. This much is certain : it will not be refused, (in fact 
iias it ever been refused ?) to an assiduous and prolonged 
look, such as this holy object claims, and such as it deserves. 
When Jesus shall have been set forth, or rather, shall have 
portrayed himself, as the apostle calls it, before your eyes ; 
when, as the result of this profound contemplation, he shall 
have been crucified before you ; when you shall, for the first 
time, have beheld all the glory of his martyrdom, all the 
authority of his dying words, all the inconceivable love which 
mingles with this incomparable authority ; when, penetrating 
within the vail of his sufferings, even into the secret of his 
work, and the secret of his soul, you shall have seen God 
himself humbled in the person of Jesus Christ to the level of 
our miseries, and the infinitude of love revealing itself for 
the first time in the infinitude of power ; when you shall 
have in some measure (and in one sense this is real) seen 
with your eyes, and with your hands handled what we an- 
nounce to you ; then, as naturally as light enters the eye, 
and air enters the lungs (though the eye perceives not that 
it has seen, nor the lungs that they have breathed), this great 
and unfathomable mystery of a love, with which we can, 
and without which we could not, form any proper idea of 
God, will enter your mind, which respiring it, so to speak, 
will not feel oppressed by it any more than the lungs feel 
oppressed by the air which they breathe, — so natural is this 
supernatural truth, and so much, without being foreseen or 
suspected by the soul of man, is it unconsciously anticipated, 
wished, and invited. 

After having said Look ! to those who believe not, shall 
we not say it to those who believe, I mean even those who 
believe truly ? Did we not, we should have a very superfi- 
cial and false idea of faith. Faith is not a state in which we 
are placed^ once hr all, on admitting the proof of t^W^yow!^ 
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truth. To believe is an action, an action of the soul, ever 
renewing its acceptance of what it believed at first, and con- 
stantly reuniting itself to it. If it is so, and if it is true that 
we cannot believe without looking, is it not clear that from 
the date of conversion, which had its commencement in a 
look, we must look incessantly ? Others, perhaps, will say, 
It is not necessary to look incessantly, but to reflect inces- 
santly on what has been seen. Certainly, brethren, we mean 
not to exclude reflection ; there is even much of it necessari- 
ly in the look which we recommend. However, we would 
not be satisfied if the reflection did not come from the look, 
or if the look did not follow in the train of the reflection. 
Afler all, the object of Christianity is not an abstract truth. 
It is a fact, a person, Jesus Clirist, Jesus Christ crucified. 
These naturally oflfer themselves to the eye before ofl[ering 
themselves to the mind ; and that which acts on our soul 
in the blessed way in which God has been pleased to appoint, 
is this object itself. We believe not in Christianity, but in 
Jesus Christ. Every Christian act done in the world is done, 
not by Christianity (which is itself only an eflfect), but by 
Jesus Christ. The relations which we bear as Christians 
are not intellectual relations, relations between our mind and 
a truth, but relations between person and person ; relations 
between us men, and Jesus Christ both man and God. The 
object of our faith is invisible, but not impersonal. He is not 
seen with the eye of flesh, but, nevertheless, he is seen. We 
do not converse with him as with an idea, that is to say in 
substance as with ourselves, but as with a Being who is with 
us even to the end of the world. Whoever then, being a 
Christian, looks not, or looks little, is wanting to his faith, is 
wanting even to his name. His first vocation, his first inte- 
rest, is to look often and much. 

If these reflections, brethren, appear to you superfluous, 

and if you do not at first perceive any occasion for them, we 

would say to you, that among convinced and sincere Chris- 
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1 addition to those who look to Jesus Christ, I see a 
umber who do not look to him, or do not look suffi- 
I see some, moreover, who look, but who do not, so 
tly as they ought, carry their looks and all their 
3 towards Christ crucified. 

» former fail to behold Jesus Christ, because they give 
ih to thought or action, or because instead of contem- 
Jesus Christ they contemplate themselves. With re- 
believing thinkers, we would observe, that to think is 
'ays the same a« to look ; and to think of Jesus, not 
the same as to look to Jesus. We may be withdrawn 
8US, estranged from Jesus, while thinking of him. It 
iger the person, but the ideal representation of Jesus 
have defore our eyes. We reason about him as 
n idea of which he is the name. We oflen name 
t we take his name in vain. We have before our 
ly the form of the object, not the object itself. We do 
those who, in examining a fruit, its size, weight, shape, 
)r, should forget that it is savory and nutritive, and 
iway, after having measured, weighed, sketched, and 
it. It is not thus, at least it is not thus principally, 
ought to be occupied with Jesus Christ. To be oc- 
with him exclusively in this way, is not to be occu- 
h him. It is to fill every thing with his name, his 
d in other respects leave every thing void of him. 
you think usefully of your Saviour, look to your 

• 

the activity with which a sincere Christian devotes 
to the name of sChrist, it indeed implies that he has, 
least, looked to Jesus Christ ; but continued action 

i imply continued looking. So far from this, it may 
nd detain the view elsewhere. Though setting out 
m (as I am willing to believe), it may not return to 
His name may remain affixed to the work when the 

1 his no longer. Doubtless action is necessary. 
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Doubtless, it may be said with certaiDty of him who acts 
not, that he looks not, or even that he has never looked. 
But action, even sustained, indefatigable action, does not im- 
ply looking, at least in the same degree. The danger here 
is in the illusion, so easy for others and for ourselves, and 
more easy on the subject of action than of thought. For a 
faith which acts not, cannot flatter itself with being sincere ; 
whereas we easily persuade ourselves that we are in the 
truth, when we are laboring in the name of the truth. But 
be this as it may, action does not dispense with looking, and 
is not a substitute for looking ; and though it should perse- 
vere, and gain warmth by its own movement, I still repeat 
what I have said : for its duration and progress are no proof 
of a revival of life, or of intimate communion with him in 
whose name we act. No, brethren ; without resorting to 
any uncharitable or disparaging explanation, it is certain 
that we very often act because we have acted ; we continue 
because we have begun ; we devote ourselves to our work 
because it is a work, or because it is ours. Our first impulse 
is exhausted, but habit and preoccupation give us another ; 
we no longer imitate Christ, but we imitate ourselves, we 
obey ourselves. Custom, without the help of any principle, 
links our present to our past; and those first works, so 
earnest at the outset, become at length mechanical, and 
almost involuntary works. Looking alone can render to 
action, not that feverish vivacity which our passions will 
always give it in abundance, but that calm force, that de- 
gree, that delicate precision, that beauty which passion can 
never give. 

There are persons, in fine, who look, and even contem- 
plate, but contemplate themselves. We have already said 
how necessary this self-consideration is, and we need not 
repeat; but though it be impossible to contemplate our 
misery without being urged towards Christ, or to contem- 
plate Jesus Christ without being recalled to a sense of our 
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imery, this misery is not, however, the object of saving 
£utb, and the view of this misery cannot place in our heart 
the elements of life and earnests of salvation. It must even 
be confessed that, though powerless to save, it is able to des- 
troy. It alternately discourages and sours ; it even does 
both at the same time. It exhausts, and in barren regrets 
enervates the soul which lives on joy and hope, but dies of 
sadness ; and the only life which remains to it in this death, 
the only life which springs from this death, is ill humor, 
peevishness, murmuring, and envy. The knowledge of the 
law of God serves only to a^ravate the evil, by depriving 
us not only of any delusive hopes entertained, but of all 
remaining energy and strength. Thenceforth, strange to 
say, the position of him who knows not the law of Grod is 
more favorable than the position of him who knows it. The 
law worketk death in every sense of the word ; for after we 
have learned from it not only the full extent of its demands, 
but also that, as the apostle expresses it, '< the judgment of 
God against those who commit such things is that they are 
worthy of death," we are thereby dead already, because we 
have ceased to trust in ourselves, or to hope in God. But 
this, you will say, does not apply to the Christian who is 
not subject to the law, and for whom the ministry of death 
by Moses has been succeeded by the ministry of righteous- 
ness by Jesus Christ. Yes, it does apply, when he does not 
assiduously contemplate Jesus Christ. It does apply to him 
when there is a principle of death, a partial death, in the 
practice of tasting and relishing his misery, instead of tasting 
and relishing the goodness of Grod. He does not, I admit, 
fall into despair ; because, though on the brink of it, he is 
held back by the remembrance of Jesus Christ, as by a chain 
which becomes perceptible at the precise moment when it is 
all drawn out and not another step could be made towards 
the abyss, unless the chain were to give way. He falls not 
into despair, but into deep despondency. The soul, not- 
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withstandiog of some glimmeriogs which ever and anon 
come to it from the cross, is habitually sad, and so far 
feeble. It deemed it sufficient to look at Jesus Christ once 
for all ; but either he must be looked at incessantly, or we 
must look incessantly at sin. The eye, at least if it is not 
blind, has no alternative ; and if it is certain that we shall 
not lose sight of our misery by looking at Christ crucified, 
because this misery is, as it were, engraved upon the cross, 
it is equally certain that in looking at our misery, we may 
lose sight of Jesus Christ, because the cross is not naturally 
engraved on the image of our misery. An apostle was 
blamed for wishing to put his hands into the wounds of his 
risen Master. We all concur in blaming him, and ask, 
Why did he not rather put them into his own wounds, the 
wounds of his soul ? But in another view, the example of 
Thomas should furnish us with a rule ; for it is not into our 
own wounds, but into those of Jesus, that we ought to put 
our hands ; and it is in this sense that we say to the class of 
believers whom we have in view. Look; yes, look every 
where ; look to the depth of your misery, but look more to 
Jesus Christ, at least never consent to see yourself and your 
sin, except through the medium of Jesus Christ, and his 
triumphant love. 

And to speak not merely of our misery, but generally of 
attention to our impressions and successive states, we cauo 
not, brethren, be too much on our guard against giving to 
this matter the time and interest which we owe, above all, 
to the contemplation of our Saviour. Here, you understand, 
there is no exclusive, no absolute system. We defend the 
sacred cause of the contemplation of Jesus without condemn- 
ing self-examination. To do so were to condemn the Grospel 
which sanctions and recommends it. This sanction may be 
seen in the words of St. Paul, " Examine yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith ; prove your own selves : know 
ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you ? 
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2 Cor. xiii. 5. Theae words would have do meaning if acIC 
examination was forbidden. It must also be admitted that 
when St. John declares, " Hereby (by loving the brethren) 
we know that we are of the truth," he authorizes, nay, he 
obliges us to have recourse to that self-examination against 
which we are apparently desirous to put you on your guard. 
But in fact we only mean to guard you against the abuse of 
it, and it is of importance to do so. The very principle 
which leads to this tendency is suspicious; and since the 
subject is self-examination, let us first examine ourselves in 
regard to this examination. We will perceive that personal 
feelings have always much to do with the practice which, 
inoreover, never fails to nourish these feelings and strengthen 
them. When occupied with ourselves, should it even be in 
condemning ourselves and hating ourselves, we feel a bitter 
pleasure, a torturing delight ; and this pleasure is so danger- 
OQs that it becomes necessary to wean ourselves from it, 
even although it should have been purchased at the cost of a 
deep humiliatioQ. 

Another danger not less great, is gradually to make void 
the cross of Christ, and subtilely substitute for the free pardon 
of Grod something which at first sight appears not to be a work, 
but, notwithstanding, is one ; to deduct somewhat from the 
absolute value of the work which has been done out of us, to 
bestow it upon the work which has been done in us, and 
which, because done in us, is readily believed to be done by 
us; to cease casting ourselves entirely upon the Divine 
mercy ; and, to say all in a word, to convert salvation into a 
matter and question of feeling. It is not, it cannot be so : 
there are no degrees of less or more in that which is absolute ; 
and as Jesus Christ has not died for some more, and for others 
less, he has not died more or less for each of us in respect of 
our state at any given moment. Far be it from me, brethren, 
to encourage the fatal idea, that it is not necessary to take 
heed to what we are, dot, consequently, to wVial \?^ A.o\ «a 
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idea of which the ultimate but inevitable consequence would 
be to make us feel a complacency in the contrast between 
our faith and our moral state, to feel proud in proportion to 
the strength of the contrast, and on the ground of its being a 
more simple and sincere faith, to give the first place to the 
faith which is the more confident, the fewer grounds it has fi>r 
confidence. And thus we would end by thinking ourselves 
nearer to God, the farther our life was estranged from him. 
When the Apostle spoke with approbation of those who hoped 
against hope (Rom. iv. 18), this was not the class of Chris- 
tians whom he had in view, although they certainly do hope 
against hope. What would become of the exhortation to 
vigilance, if the duty of self-examination were not recognised I 
How can we watch over the life, without watching over the 
heart, out of which are the issues of life ? In fine, how can 
we avoid judging, when all systems hold that salvation con- 
sists in communion of heart and will with the Father of our 
spirits, and that this communion, if impaired, would impair 
the joys of heaven and salvation ? Does not St. Paul lend us 
his authority, when he says that Grod has given us in his 
Spirit (not in his word) the earnest (or a payment to account) 
of our inheritance ; and that his Spirit (not his word) bears 
testimony with our spirit that we are his children ? Now 
there is nothing magical in the agency of the Spirit. The 
Spirit is known by fruits, inclinations, works, the whole life ; 
and it is accordingly in this life proceeding from the Spirit 
that we receive the earnest or foretaste of heaven. 

But while admitting all this, and prepared, if necessary, 
to defend it, we say, brethren, as the result of the preceding 
remarks, that this contemplation of ourselves, if it be not un- 
ceasingly purified by the contemplation of Jesus Christ, readily 
becomes egotistical. If not subordinated to the contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, it leads us step by step to our own righteous- 
ness, to salvation by works, from thence to pride, if we ferget 
ouTseiyes, ox to listlessness and despondency, if we see our- 
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selves as we are ; so that at last the noble principle which 
salvation by grace should have placed in our hearts, that 
principle whose place cannot be supplied, and out 'of which 
there is nought but falsehood, deceit, and rebellion ; that prin- 
ciple, I say, slowly undermined by self and curiosity, fades 
from our creed, which is then like an old tree standing with 
its bark after the wood and pith have wasted away. 

As to those of whom I have also spoken, who, looking to 
Jesus Christ, do not look to him supremely, nor return to him 
constantly, our language is : There is only embarrassment, 
obscurity, anguish, sterile fatigue, in all the systems, with re- 
gard to Jesus Christ, which are drawn successively from the 
Gospel, while they are only systems. Speculation concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, mere speculation, however sublime and 
necessary, is withering and deadly. ^ Not that we adopt the 
view of those who say, " Liook at the cross and look at nothing 
more, speak of the cross, and of the cross only ; give your- 
selves no concern with the fact that St. Paul, St. John, and, 
before them, the Saviour himself, spoke of other things. It 
is true that they have spoken of regeneration, without which 
we cannot enter the kingdom of God ; and of holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord. They had reasons 
which to us are unknown, but don't you act so. For it is 
very clear that if you speak of the necessity of a new birth, 
it is just as if you were ordering men to be born anew, and 
that if you enter into detail on the subject of sanctification, 
you open the door to a self righteousness, forming a species 
of unhallowed traffic which Christ Jesus drove from the sanc- 
tuary." 

This, brethren, is not the language in which we will ad- 
dress you. There is no choice in the Gospel ; every thing 
must be taken, nothing left ; and if Paul, when speaking of 
the productions of the natural world, could say, " Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving" (1 Tim. iv. 4), may not we say 
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the same of the Gospel, that other creature, in which assur- 
edly every thing is good ; only, with the apostle let us add, 
<' if it be received with thanksgiving ;" words which, with re- 
ference to our subject, we interpret thus : Provided that your 
gratitude towards Jesus Christ, provided that your dependence 
on the mere grace of Grod, provided that your confidence in 
your Saviour, overrule and pervade the whole ; provided that 
you combine this idea along with each of your other ideas, in 
order to complete and explain them; provided that, after 
having learned many things, you are able to say. One thing 
I know, and would know, " Jesus Christ and him crucified." 
Why, brethren, cannot we accustom your eyes and our 
own to this simple looking towards Jesus which has been the 
strength and unction of believers in all ages I Why cannot 
we imprint on your soul, and primarily on our own, the salu- 
tary impression, that all the trials, perplexities, and difficul- 
ties of the Christian life of their own accord vanish away in 
this blessed unity of the Christian look. This look, so simple 
that the humblest child is capable of it, suffices for all. It 
is the cause of the most different effects, the cure of the roost 
opposite evils ; it is equally victorious over the difficulties of 
systems, and the perplexities of doubt, the assaults of pride 
and the assaults of despair; the temptations of covetousness, 
and those of sorrow ; the bitterness of hatred, and the weak- 
ness of natural affection. When we behold the cross, there 
proceeds from it a light which disperses all darkness, and a 
flame of love which consumes all hatred. " Who shall stand 
when he appeareth!" exclaimed the last of the prophets, 
with eyes upturned towards the east. And we too, say. 
What anguish, what pain, what bitterness can there be when 
Jesus Christ appears ; when love divine, love without mea- 
sure, unconditional, unlimited, breaks forth upon us in the 
mystery of the cross ! All reasonings, all combinations, all 
counsels, all methods, are not as regards the heart or even 
)he understanding, worth a look directed to Jesus ; and though 
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tbere is still need of the look, still need of the light to quicken 

ail, and give strength to all. Let it only appear ; it has only 

to be seen. "They looked to him," says the Psalmist,! 

''and were lightened " (Ps. xxxiv. 5), i, e. at once illumined, \ 

warmed, quickened, consoled. 

Meditate, brethren, on the idea (which perhaps too seldom 
presents itself to your mind), that the view of the cross is 
all-sufficient. We perceive certain uses of it ; we do not 
comprehend all of them. We understand how it carries con- 
solation into a soul bending under the burden of sin ; but do 
we understand that it is equally good for distresses of the 
fle^ ? We comprehend how this view gives once -for all a 
general direction to our life ; do we also comprehend how on 
every practical question that can be raised, it gives direct 
counsel, and the means of solution ? Its light, like that of 
the sun, is not only boundless and immense, but minutely 
subdivided so as to penetrate into every fold, into every chink 
which we open to it, in our life. We comprehend how, be- 
ing offered as a cure to our wretchedness, it gives us the 
knowledge and the measure of our wretchedness ; but do we 
also comprehend how well fitted it is to dissipate all doubts as 
to the truth of the Gospel, and all the perplexity introduced 
into our mind by the unfortunate complication of the systems 
formed out of the Gospel ? We comprehend the benefit of 
looking in times of trouble and darkness ; do we also com- 
prehend the benefit of looking when the mind is clear, the 
heart at ease, the life prosperous, — being not only brightness 
in brightness, repose in repose, prosperity in prosperity, but 
all of these in reality and perfection ? No, the uses of the 
cross are not all equally known by all ; no, none of us make 
(for from it !) all that might be made of it, because none feel 
sufficiently that it is proper for all, and sufficient for all, that 
it contains all, and is all, gives all on earth, and promises all 
in heaven. 
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Brethren, it is one of the wonders peculiar to the Gospel, 
that when we would distinguish hetween the means which it 
offers and the end which it proposes, between sacrifices and 
their reward, the present and the future, earth and heaven, 
we find a difiiculty in doing it, so much oneness is there in 
the destiny of man, so much oneness in truth, so much are 
duty and happiness, though separated in our mind in con- 
sequence of the fall, substantially one and the same. In the 
Grospel, the reward of loving, is to love more ; the reward of 
seeing, to see still better. We have exhorted you to look, 
as a duty of wisdom and Christian prudence. Well, the 
glory and happiness of heaven will consist in looking. Who 
knows not that this is the term which the sacred writers most 
frequently use to denote celestial blessedness ? Who Imbws 
not that in their language to be saved, is to see God I Wit* 
ness him who declares that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. Witness Jesus Christ himself, who proclaims, 
Blessed are the poor in heart, for they shall see God. Wit- 
ness St. John, who animates Christians to fidelity, by the 
hope of one day seeing 'God as he is. But doubtless it is not 
to the God of Sinai ; it is to Him who at Golgotha drew aside 
the last vail which obscured his glory ; it is to Him, of whom 
Job was thinking when, racked by affliction of every^kind, 
he exclaimed, " I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see Grod : whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another." It was of the same God that 
David rapturously exclaimed, " As for me, I will behold thy 
face in righteousness : I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness." Ps. xvii. 15. And certainly you have 
no cause to wonder that eternal happiness has been repre- 
sented to you under these figures, you who know the joy, 
the incomparable joy, which is felt in contemplating Jesus 
Christ, Of all the promises with which the prospect of the 
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deijght to your heart as this. You shall look on him whom 
joa have pierced. When one of our fellow^reatures has 
by word and deed given us proof of his love and sympathy 
we think that a sight of him could lend us nothing, tell us 
nothing more. Of what consequence, we think, the features 
of hifl countenance and the form of his person ? And yet we 
long to see him. And when we have seen him, it seems to 
us that from that moment only we know who he is, and that 
we did not know before. The sound of his voice, and his 
looks, give us quite a new impression, and this moment con- 
stitutes a new period in our relation to him. This, brethren, 
gives only an idea, but still an idea of the personal view of 
Jesus reserved to believers in another life. He shall doubt- 
less have been with tbem to the end of their course, as he is 
with his Church to the end of the world. They will have 
known and conversed with him. Some, even the favored 
contemporaries of his ministry, will have seen him with the 
eyes of their flesh ; but to see him with that eye which 
pierces even to the centre of the soul, and which St. Paul 
has characterized so emphatically when he says that " we 
shall know even as we are known ;" to penetrate even into 
the holiest of all, I mean to the very depth of this ineffable 
love ; to feel it as we feel our own affections, to taste inces- 
santly, and drink long draughts of this incomparable love ; 
to take part in all the thoughts of the Beloved, to receive his 
divine communications, to be one with him, as he is one with 
bis Father, to draw inspiration every moment from the 
mysterious virtue of his look, and say "It was this glorious 
Prince of eternity that I pierced ; He wnom my eyes behold 
is at once my victim, and my God !" Vain words, to ex- 
press what is inexpressible, and yet sufficient to open to the 
eye of hope a rapturous and boundless prospect ! May it 
open upon each of us ! But in order that our unfaltering 
look may not only pierce the clouds, but beaT l\\^ ^^\^\v\<Qrc 
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which seems to overpower it, let it long rest oo Jesus cruci- 
fied. Thus let it prepare to sustain the view of this dazzling 
future. Thus let it have learned to see heaven on the earth, 
before seeing heaven in heaven. 



LOVE IN THE SPIRIT. 



Epaphras " declared unto ns yoar lore in the Spirit. — Col. i. 8. 

A FEW lines before our text, the Apostle himself infonns us 
that he was delighted to hear of the faith of the Colossiauty 
and their love towards all the saints. He here returns to 
what Epaphras had told him, but he names only one of the 
objects which he mentioned at first. He here merely men- 
tions, and seems to rejoice, in the love of the Colossians ; 
only he adds to the word love another word which charac- 
terizes it. ** Your love," says he, " in the Spirit," or ac- 
cording to the Spirit. Our discourse, as it proceeds, will 
explain why the Apostle, after having mentioned faith and 
love, now mentions only love. But our text invites us, (and 
fi)r this we have chosen it,) to make ourselves distinctly ac- 
quainted with the subject of Paul's joy, to inquire into the 
nature of this love in the Spirit, which the Colossians pos- 
sessed as an inestimable treasure. The better we know it, 
the better will we comprehend the joy of St. Paul ; the bet- 
ter we know it, we shall perhaps see cause for sadness, but 
in return we shall know ourselves; important knowledge, 
the possession of which, how vexing soever it may be, is 
always ground for coiigratuiation. 
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In what, in the words of our text, does St. Paul rejoice ? 
or at least, what great news has he learned ? Great news 
certainly, and of great joy. He has learned that the Colos- 
sians live, or to speak more correctly, he has learned that by 
the power of the Spirit they have passed from death unto life. 
This is our affirmation at the putset, this it remains for us to 
prove. 

Life is a profound mystery : what it is essentially is 
known to none but Him who has life in himself. But if we 
are unable to define it, we can recognize it. We know that 
it is a superior mode of existing, and its principal charac- 
teristic is this : the living being is endowed with a power of 
motion which is proper to it, and the conditions of which are 
within it, whether this motion takes place only among the 
different parts of which it is composed, and, so to speak, from 
itself to itself,' or transports it as a whole from one place to 
•another. If we add that this motion, which we make the 
characteristic of life, did not take place once for all on the 
formation of the object, but continues incessantly ; that the 
very continuation of this motion is life, and that its interrup- 
tion is death, we have sufficient means of distinguishing liv- 
ing beings from those which do not live. 

Moreover, all lives are not the same life. There is one 
life of the plant, another of the animal, another of man. 
One being, as the plant, has only one mode of living ; an- 
other, as the animal, has two ; man is more richly provided. 
He has several lives. He has that of the animal, since he 
has a body ; that of the intellect, since he thinks ; that of the 
heart, since he loves. These are three sorts of proper motion 
and internal activity, which exist united in him alone, at least 
here beloW. 

Let us stop here for a moment. No one surely will con- 
tradict us when we say that the life of the intellect is thought. 
These two things, I mean the faculty which is called intel- 
2ect, and the act which is called thought, are so clearly 
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united in the mind of every man, that the name of the act 
is often substituted in discourse for the name of the faculty 
which produces it ; so that we say indifferently, that man is 
distinguished from other animals by intellect, or is distin- 
guished from them by thought. It would be as impossible to 
conceive of an intellect without thought, as of a body without 
extent ; in other words, a body which should not occupy any 
portion of space, and yet be a body. Every one understands 
that intellect, separated from thought, is nothing ; for, as the 
intellect does not see itself, as we have no way of perceiving 
it but by its acts, we could have no knowledge of the intellect 
if we had not seen it in operation. It is not in regard to us a 
substance, a thing, a being, but an agency. Now, what would 
an agency be which should not act ? what an intellect which 
should not think ? 

On this there is no dispute. But it is different with the 
heart. Though we perceive at the first glance that the life 
of the intellect is to think, it does not seem so clear that the 
life of the heart is to love. And yet it is certain that if we 
rec<^ize the life of the heart as a separate life, which is not 
to be confounded either with the life of the body or with that 
of the intellect, the moment we should wish to say what the 
life of the heart is, at once, without intending it, we should 
name love. Any one may make the trial. Any one may 
see if it be possible for him to give an idea of the life of the 
heart into which love does not enter. What we call the 
heart can no more be seen, no more be known in itself, than 
can the intellect. Without the acts which the heart pro- 
duces, we should not even have an idea of a life of the heart. 
We would never have invented the name. In regard to the 
life of the heart, then, we must proceed as we did in regard to 
the life of the intellect. We must ask, not what the heart is, 
(to this there is no answer,) but what the heart does. Well, 
if the heart does something, it loves. It is its property to 
love, as it is the pro/>erty o£ the plant to vegelaXe, wvdi ^^ 
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property of the intellect to think. It loves, some one will 
say, but it hates also. Certainly it does. How can it love 
without hating ? How walk towards the east without turn* 
ing your back on the west ? How love a thing without hat- 
ing its opposite ? This hatred is the necessary counterpart 
of love. This hatred is love reflected back on itself, unless, 
indeed, you choose to say that love is the necessary counter- 
part of hatred, or that love is reflected hatred. This would 
place hatred in the front and love in the rear of our onoral 
life, and would be equivalent to saying that the life of the 
heart consists, not as we said, in loving, but in hating. 
There would be no alternative between these definitions, and 
as no man would dare to say, or could even think, that the 
life of the heart consists in hating, every one would be con- 
strained to admit that the life of the heart consists in loving. 
But why, then, do we not say that to live with the heart 
is both to love and to hate ? We do not say it, because ha- 
tred is not the true object of the heart ; because, as we have 
said, the heart hates only by contrast, and because it loves. 
Because it is impossible for an artist, in employing the power 
of fire, to produce fire without making ashes, shall we con- 
clude that the ashes which form the residuum of combustion, 
are the object and the end of the artist's labors ? Hatred 
forms the ashes of the fire which love kindles in our hearts, 
but it is not on these ashes that the heart lives. Hatred is 
only a form of love ; love only is real, love alone is some- 
thing. Love leads, it is true, to a sort of hatred ; but no sort 
of hatred can lead to love. He who begins with hatred will 
end with hatred. Nay, more ; he who begins with hatred 
does not, we may rest assured, hate what he ought to hate. 
He perhaps imagines that he hates evil ; but if he loves not 
what is good, he does not hate evil as evil, as sin, as enmity 
with God. He hates it for some other reason (and there are 
many different reasons), than because it is evil. Nothing 
but the love of goodness begets a true hatred of eviU 
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We repeat then, brethren, that as regards the heart, life 

is nothing ,but love. The hatred which springs not from 

lore, the hatred which is not a form of love, hatred in itself 

sod ^r itself, is not a life, but on the contrary, a death of the 

lieart. It is no more the life of the heart than error is the 

lik of reason.. If you insist that the reason which errs, and 

(be heart which hates, live notwithstanding, you must adroit 

that a life whose property is to destroy, strongly resembles 

a death ; and we may say of persons by whom the heart 

which was given them to love is employed in hating, that 

they are dead while they live. 

It will be admitted, brethren, that every action, to have a 
meaning, must have an object. Thus, the action of the in- 
tellect has an object, and this object is truth. The heart 
also must have an object, and if this object is not the unison 
of all moral beings and the happiness of all sensible beings, 
what is it ? It must of necessity be the opposite. It is, in- 
stead of unison, discord ; instead of the happiness, it is the 
misery of all beings. There is no means of escaping from 
this conclusion when once the other is rejected, unless by 
saying that the life of the heart has no object, fiut to say this 
were to say that this life has no existence, and that the heart 
is no more than a word. 

* The life of the heart, then, if it has one, is love. And 
this life has two opposites, or, if you will, it is subject to two 
deaths, the one of which is called egotism, the other hatred. 
If the life of the heart is to love, the heart is dead when it 
loves itself only, the heart is dead when it hates, fiut these 
two deaths, properly speaking, constitute only one. For, on 
the one hand, hatred is not conceived without egotism. It is 
impossible to form an idea of a man, whose heart, given up 
to hatred, should at the same time be detached from his own 
interests, and ready to sacrifice .them. It is even probable 
that those whom he hates are those who stand in his way, or 
give him umbrage; those in whom some oli \i\a a^^>i\A% 
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have encountered opposition. No manliates for the sake of 
hating. On the other hand, it is impossible for the egotist to 
confine himself to egotism ; that is, to love himself exclu- 
sively, without hating others ; those, at least, whose preten- 
sions or rights encounter his ; those who, by word or action, 
have offended him in one or other of his interests. Hatred 
is only egotism in its most decided form, its necessary deve- 
lopment, the poisonous fruit of a poisonous root. If egotism 
is a death, hatred is a living death. Might we not add that 
the heart cannot be empty, and that egotism is hot able to fill 
it ; that hatred bears more resemblance to life ; that hatred, 
though a depraved action of the heart, is still an action ; that 
it gives the heart occupation, which it always needs, and 
that for this additional reason if we do not love we must 
hate? 

Let us now return to the point from which we set out. 
There are in the world several kinds of life, of which that 
of man is one. In man himself there are several kinds of 
life ; and we have already distinguished them. Let us now 
observe that no life, either in the world or in man, is equiva- 
lent to any other life. The life of the plant is inferior to 
that of the animal, the life of the animal inferior to that of 
the man, and in man himself the life of the body is beneath 
that of the intellect, the^t of the intellect beneath moral life. 
This is because these three lives, portioned out among other 
heings, meet together only in man, and correspond to three 
worlds which have not the same value in our eyes, the mate- 
rial, the intellectual, and the moral world. Ask the first 
peasant you meet, and he will tell you without prompting 
that to be intelligent is far better than to be handsome, and 
that to be good is far better than to be intelligent. On this 
point there is no hesitancy, no disagreement among mankind. 
Matter and form are far inferior to knowledge, and knowledge 
cannot be put on a level with love. Moreover, what is it 
that ccmstitutes the value of each of these lives ? Its rela- 
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tion with a superior life, the faculty which it has of reaching 

it. Matter is of value only in so far as it is subordinate and 

does service to intellect, and intellect is degraded when it 

does not terminate in love. If love in order to find objects 

8od exercises has need of intellect and matter, love has in 

itself dignity and beauty : we cannot, it is true, conceive it 

separated from intellect, but it exists not for intellect while 

intellect exists for it. Now may we not say of a being which 

unites in itself several lives, that if it wants the principal 

life, that fi>r which it has received all the others, it lives not, 

although it possesses the others ; because these others were 

not its end, which must be sought in the life of which it is 

destitute. It were difierent to be deprived of a life to which 

one has not been destined, and for which one has not been 

organized. Thus the plant lives although it does not feel, 

&r it has not been made to feel ; and the animal lives although 

it does not think, because it has not been made to think : but 

for man made to love, man whose destination is love, it were 

Tain to feel and vain to think ; if he loves not, he lives not. 

Thus the higher life of each being is its true life, in the ab. 

sence of which it may be regarded as dead. 

Each of our subordinate lives, then, is something in rela- 
tion to the higher or true life ; but in itself, and separately 
it is nothing. When the higher life, which is the end, is 
wanting, it is not correct to say that there is less of life ; 
there is no half, nor third, nor two- thirds of life ; there is 
either life or no life. No doubt we. may love more or love 
less ; here degrees are easily understood ; here the differ- 
ences may be endless ; but between the being which loves in 
any degree whatever, and that which loves not, there is all 
the difference between something and nothing, existence and 
non-existence, life and death. 1 say not only between that 
which loves and that which vegetates, but between that which 
loves and that which thinks, although there is also a consid- 
erable distance between that which thinks and \Yv«X Hi\i[\^ 
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vegetates ; but considerable as it is, it is as nothing in com- 
parison with the distance between the being that loves, and 
the being that loves not. Truth assuredly is a great thing, 
and yet if you do not set truth above love, and, consequent- 
ly, set it beneath, you say rightly, that without love truth is 
useless. Go still further, and say boldly, that without love 
there is no truth, since there is no unity or happiness. Does 
this surprise you ? Think better of it. The word truih does 
not designate merely an accurate view of the mind, it does 
not designate an idea only, it has something more substan- 
tial ; it designates a thing, a fact, a relation. Truth exists 
in action before it exists in idea, in things before it is in 
words. A thing is true when it is what it ought to be, as a 
word is true when it says what it ought to say ; a thing, in 
like manner, is false when it is not what it ought to be. If a 
man, then, is not what he ought to be, and does not what he 
ought to do, it would be in vain for him to know the truth, 
he would not be in the truth according to the meaning of St* 
John, who says that we know that we are in the truth by 
loving our brethren. Truth, in the creation of God, consists 
in a complete correspondence among things. Now he who 
loves not does violence to this general correspondence which 
constitutes truth, and, as much as in him lies, introduces 
falsehood into the bosom of truth. There is no room, there- 
fore, to draw the distinction and say. Such a one has not love, 
but he has truth. No, if he loves not, he has not truth. 

On this point the Grospel exhibits not the least indecision, 
the least obscurity. It uniformly gives supremacy to the life 
of the heart, or to love ; it makes every thing in man tend 
or aspire towards love as the end and reality of human life. 
Jesus Christ never proposed knowledge to his disciples as an 
end, but as a mean. The end is that all may be made com* 
plete in unity. Now unity is love. St. Paul declares that 
knowledge pufieth up, but that love ediiieth. Weigh well 
these words. It does not say mistaken knowledge or error. 
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but knowledge in general, and, consequently, truth as well 
as error. LfOve edifieth. Weigh thb expression also. To 
edify is to construct, to build, to erect a solid monument or 
liabitable abode ; in two words, to produce a positive result. 
Tliis is the true meaning of the word edify. Thus, then, in 
truth (if it is only thought) there is inflation, wind, nothing ; 
in love is the positive and the real. Such is the doctrine of 
St. Paul, ft is also evidently that of St. John, when he says 
that he who loves God knows him. Besides, knowledge is 
subordinate to love ; but here love is presented as the means 
and. condition of knowledge. This brings us back to what 
we lately said, namely, that he who has truth, if he has not 
k)ve, has not even truth. And which of you, brethren, has 
not at present in his mind the magnificent passage in which 
St. Paul, humbling human and even angelical knowledge at 
the feet of love, exclaims, " Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
Though I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries, 
and though I possess all knowledge, but have not charity, I 
am nothing." 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2. 

It is not even enough to oppose a whole life of thought to 
a whole life of love. The things are not thus measured. 
Here quantity, extent, duration, are nothing ; nature is all. 
All the sublimest thoughts of all the profoundest philoso- 
phers of all the ages of the world, when weighed in the 
balance, are not worth one single movement of charity. If 
it be objected that great thoughts come from the heart ; that 
there are things which cannot reach the intellect without 
coming through the soul ; and that there is, perhaps, some 
love in some of the speculations of these great intellects, we 
are far from gainsaying this. We joyfully place to the ac- 
count of the higher and true life all the love which may exist 
in their thoughts; but we, nevertheless, maintain that in 
those fine thoughts in which there is love, it is love which 

4 
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constitutes life ; that thought, as thought, is not life ; that tha 
peasant who loves is superior in dignity to the philoaopber 
who loves not ; that a single act, a single movraaent of Uvb 
love, carries it over the most brilliant discoveries, and the 
sublimest thoughts. 

Now, if we are correct in the observations which we 
have liiade, we are entitled to affirm again what we affirmed 
at the outset. St. Paul, we said, is glad because the Cc^lofh 
sians live, or because they have passed from death unto life. 
Truly life is love ; the Colossians live since they love. 

But St. Paul does not say simply that they love ; he says 
that they love in the spirit. Now, if he adds these words, if 
he distinguishes between several kinds of love, it is not, un- 
doubtedly, to point out the weakest and least excellent, but^ 
on the contrary, to point out the best. 

Love in the spirit, says the Apostle. What is this 
spirit? Is it spirit in general; spirit in opposition to matter; 
spirit considered as the most excellent part of ourselves, so 
that, instead of love in the spirit, it had been equally well 
styled spiritual love ? We are persuaded that Paul meant 
love in the Spirit of God, the love which the Spirit of God 
teaches and inspires ; but we might, without danger, consent 
to the former interpretation, well assured that, unconscious- 
ly to those who propose it, it includes that which we pre<^ 
fer ; well assured that in the first we shall find the second. 

What, in fact, is meant by the term spirit without the 
addition of the name of Grod, as, for example, in the passage, 
" The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak ?" 

* It means that better part of us, which St. Paul terms 



* The paragraphs with an asterisk, are mere notes from a first copy 
which the Author had not been able to reduce into proper form. They 
are introduced here to supply blanks, and indicate the train of his 
ideas, the connection of which could not otherwise be perceived. 
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m^ (Rom. vii. 14-16,) and which the Spirit of God has come 
tDset at liberty ; it is the part of our being by which we 
held communion with God. It is neither the body nor tho 
f soul ; it is the perception of the divine and eternal. To lore 
in the spirit then is, in every case, to love according to, or by 
the Spirit of Grod, just as to love according to the Spirit of 
God, is the same thing us to love spiritually. We are cer- 
tain^ then, to find the one interpretation in the other. 

* Let us attend to the first ; to love according the Spirit 
of Grod. Here again it will be said that the original signifies 
to love by the Spirit of God. It is of little consequence. 
He who loves by the Spirit of God, doubtless loves according 
to the Spirit of Grod. Now the Spirit of Grod is first .a spirit, 
and secondly the Spirit of Grod. 

* Love according to the Spirit is a spiritual love ; in 
other words, that which loves in us is no part of our carnal 
being, but that new man, whose object is the true, the just, 
the divine, the immortal. 

* Love according to the Spirit then, is not that gross 
love which produces or stimulates concupiscence, and of 
which it is said, that the will of the flesh is death. And we 
extend the meaning of this expression, (will of the flesh, 
Rom., viii. 6,) to all the loves of simple taste, preference, 
suitableness, community of party-spirit, community of fear 
or hatred, custom. 

* Neither is love according to the Spirit an interested 
afiection. These two words both apparently and really con- 
tradict* one another, and yet it is certain that we may delude 
ourselves in regard to them. We love people (with a cer- 
tain affection,) for the happiness which they give or promise, 
for the respect which they secure us, for the pleasure which 
we find in intercourse with them, and the indulgence which 
they show to our tastes. Interest, egotism even mingle with 
the purest affections — a mother's love. 
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* Love according to the Spirit is not natural afl^tlon, 
even detached from sense and egotism. Not that the Spirit 
condemns natural affections ; on the contrary, it consecrateii 
and renovates them. Their absence proves his absence or 
withdrawal, but their presence does not prove his presence. 
These instincts are lovely with a beauty which is not per- 
sonal to us, but with the beauty of God, as the azure of the 
sky, the perfume of flowers, the melody of sounds ; it ia the 
beauty of Crod in the moral world. It is necessary that there 
should be the idea of duty, obedience, principle, adherence to 
universal order. This obedience is not love, but love with- 
out this principle, is no more love according to the Spirit. 

But this Spirit of which the Apostle speaks, is the Spirit 
of Crod. And you imagine not that the Spirit of God can 
inspire man with an affection in which God himself has no 
part. For it is the Spirit of a jealous God, the Spirit of €rod 
who created us only for himself, the Spirit of Grod who wilb 
to have us wholly ; the Spirit of Grod, who has commanded 
us to love him with all our heart, with all our soul, with 
all our mind, and with all our strength. If it is so, how 
should there be in our life a single movement, in our soul a 
single point, from which God could be absent, from which 
Grod could be excluded ? If it is so, what portion will Grod 
have in our affections? Do we give Grod a part? Does 
God share with his creature ? And if he permits us to love 
another being than himself, can it be otherwise than in him, 
and for him ? Will not God be present in every object o£ 
our love ? Will he not be its sanction, its tie, its beauty, its 
force, and also its limit ? Assuredly he does not forbid 
these affections ; on the contrary, he commands them. The 
second commandment like unto the first, is to love our 
brethren, and observe that even in this commandment, all 
Grod's rights are reserved. If he has a right to command us 
to love our brethren, it is because in the first place he has a 
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Ji^i to be loved. But though he should not have com- 

manded this love, though he should only have permitted it, 

it would only be on condition of his ruling our affections, 

and fiodiDg us always ready to sacrifice them to him, to tear 

our hearts from them when they displease him, in fine, to 

liate then^ rather than prefer them to him. Such is the 

only mode of loving according to the Spirit of God. To love 

otherwise, is to love according to the spirit of the world and 

the devil, which are the enemies of Grod. 

What did we say above of the object of this love ? This 
object is unity, but doubtless a complete unity, a unity em- 
bracing whatever is made to be united. True love ought to 
tend towards this unity, and rest in it only. Do you believe, 
then, that after having embraced all the creatures, it can stop 
short of the Creator ? Do you believe that this love can em- 
brace all, unite all, except Him who is the very principle of 
all love, the author of all love, and who consequently must 
be the first, the supreme object of all love ? Strange unity, 
brethren ! or rather what rupture, what rending, what con- 
tradiction ! The world on one side, Grod on the other ! Liove 
refusing to mount to the source of love ! Man refusing to 
apply to God that strength of love which he has received from 
God himself! Man withdrawing his love from the only Be- 
ing perfectly lovely,jind lavishing it upon what is only lovely 
by him, lovely in him ! or rather man, with a nKXjkery still 
more insulting, consenting to love God, but afler all others, 
less than all others, as if to act thus were to love him ! as if 
to throw to him the remains of our heart, (I tremble to think 
how true this description is) were not to offer him our hatred 
and contempt ! Once more, why do you speak of unity ? 
No ! the unity which is not complete is not unity. No ; you 
appear to unite yourselve^to a particular order, only to se- 
parate yourselves from general order. No; your attach- 
ment to the creatures, serves only to manifest your separa- 
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tion from the Creator, and prove that you are out of order 
and unity. 

And what is this inferior unity on which you plume your- 
self, and which you pretend to realize in your human afieo- 
tions ? How can it be real ? How can truth dwell with 
falsehood ? How, incapable as you are of loving the only 
Being perfectly lovely, can you be capable of truly loving 
your brethren ? How, after such fearful injustice, can you 
be just? How can hearts so unnatural flatter themselves 
that they love ? Admit that all love of a higher nature is 
impossible to those who do not love God, and that all love 
which is not according to the Spirit of God, cannot be a love 
according to the Spirit. 

The Gospel does not authorize us to conceive the idea of 
two independent unities, each of which might be a unity. 
They are unities only in virtue of their relation and natural 
correspondence. Unity among men is only a continuation of 
the unity between men and Grod. Jesus Christ asked his 
Father that his disciples might be one, but he did not separate 
this request from another, namely, that his disciples might be 
one with him, and with his Father. He does not say to his 
Father merely, " I pray that they may be one," but, " I pray 
that they may be one in us." It is thus only, according to 
the declaration of our divine Master, that this unity will be 
consummated. John xvii. 23. 

We now know what is meant by affection or love in the 
Spirit. It is above and beyond all our attachments by the 
senses, by interest, and by nature, which we have enumera- 
ted. It is an affection of which God is the centre, which in- 
cludes in it duty, which attaches itself to the soul, and aspires 
to eternity. 

To know what it is, it was, only necessary for us, so to 
speak, to name it. The name alone has informed us of all. 
But could we have defined that which is not, and cannot be ? 
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Gould we have developed only what is oontained in a simple 
idea ? Could we have described only an imaginary object ? 
Aod in order to define love in the Spirit, have we no other 
and better method than this cold analysis ? Ou^ht we, in 
one word, to confine our exposition to such words us these— 
Sach would be love In the Spirit if this love existed, if this 
We was possible ? In truth, would we have made much 
progress, and employed our time and yours to good purpose ? 
What would it avail you to know that which is not, which 
never was, and which never will be ? But it is impossible 
that it should be so. If this love was not in the nature of 
things, if it had not a foundation in God and in us, rest as- 
sured that we would not have even this idea of it. We could 
not have described to you a thing which could not exist. 
This love in the Spirit is possible, is real. I appeal to its 
name. 

Let us look for it then upon the earth in human hearts, if 
the earth can offer us an example of it. Let us interrogate 
history, our own recollections, and the facts which are pass- 
ing around us. Let us ask from the past, from the present, 
from ourselves, images in which we may contemplate it, not 
as an idea, but as a reality. But could our eye long hesi- 
tate ? Would it not, before fixing itself on any man, rise at 
once to the Captain of our salvation ? Did he love according 
to the Spirit or according to the world — ho to whom the Spirit 
was given without measure, he who, living in the world, was 
not of the world, and would not pray for the world ? Of a 
truth all the peculiar characteristics of love in the Spirit were 
manifested in each of the affections of Jesus, and an easier 
process of learning their nature would have been to seek them 
in him, than even in the nature of spiritual affection ; for who 
would not perceive that the glory of the Father was his first 
object, and that the whole purpose of his life on earth was in- 
eluded in the great work of manifesting the name of God to 
those whom Grod had given him out of the world. 
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What was the noblest and first of the ties between ma 
and man, according to him whose whole life exemplified tt 
memorable declaration, " Whosoever will do the will of m 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, an 
mother ?" No doubt natural affections, and, consequent!] 
particular attachments, were not unknown to him who we] 
over the closed tomb of Lazarus, and the open sepulchre < 
Jerusalem. But to what a height did he elevate these pai 
ticular afiections above their sphere of individuality, and i 
the sphere to which he transports them with himself, wh 
could still rec<^nize them ? Who could see in them onl 
private affections ? Who could suspect him of having fi: 
one instant sought himself in the objects of his afiection 
Who could show us in any of these affections the mere in 
press of instinct or custom ? Who, on the contrary, is m 
forced to acknowledge, that if instinct and habit had any ir 
fluence in the ties which he formed upon earth, they both dis 
appear in the idea of holiness ; that with him love was 
virtue, and that, if we may so speak, he added charity 1 
each of his affections ? To him it belonged, according to th 
expression of St. John, to teach us what love is. It was h 
who brought into tjje world both the name and the thing, b 
dedicating to it, by his life and by his death, the principle ( 
a love, not obscure like instinct, but luminous like will; 
love in which neither sin, nor self-interest, nor nature, nc 
accident, has any part ; a love in which the immortal spir 
seeks the immortal spirit ; a love wholly united and amalgf 
mated with the love of God, and which, come from, rise 
again to God ; a love, in fine, which is not a production < 
nature, but a fruit of grace. It was he who, from his chile 
hood at Nazareth until his last sigh at Golgotha, kept th 
standard of charity at such an elevation that it has ever bee 
impossible to confound it with any other standard, or not pel 
ceive that the love which was spit upon at the judgment-hal 
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cofBed npon the way to Calvary, and crucified between two 
thieves, is a love different from all other kinds of love. 

However, if it is in Christ Jesus that we have known what 
love is, it was manifested in him alone for no other purpose 
than that it might be diffused. If not so, to what purpose 
would it have been manifested ? This divine love becanrie a 
school. The Holy Spirit taught it to all to whom he taught 
that Jesus Christ was the Saviour of the world. They did 
more than announce, they reflected his virtues; and in those 
living mirrors, that which appeared most clearly, that which 
first struck all observers, was love in the Spirit. They were 
not of the world, as he was not of the world. Hence their 
afiections were not of the world ; or, at least, what was mor- 
4al in them was swallowed up of life. St. Paul, St. Peter, 
St. John, thousands of others with them, and thousands of 
others after them, loved in the Spirit. We may recognize in 
them, through the veil of their humanity, this same heavenly 
affection distinct and entire. The life of each of them, not 
in virtue of any change or of any particular distinction, but 
simply inasmuch as they were Christians, represented it 
faithfully. Their life, like that of their Master, defines love 
in the Spirit better than words. Their love, in crossing the 
ocean, has lefl a luminous track behind, which cannot be 
effaced, and which will to all ages point out their passage on 
the road to sacrifice. Anv one of them would suffice to un- 
fold to us this new sense and new power communicated to 
human nature. We might confine ourselves to St. Paul ; 
we might confine ourselves to the few lines which precede 
our text. Love in the Spirit is there shown in all its fulness. 
Every word brings out some feature ; every word teaches us 
that St. Paul loves those to whom he writes, and loves them 
not according to the world, but according to the Spirit. From 
that time, brethren, the inheritance of the love of the Son of 
man was no more repudiated than the inheritance of his sor- 

4* 
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rows ; in other words, the people of God have always suffered, 
always loved. That which perpetuates itself in the living 
Church, in spite of all vicissitudes and all revolutions, that 
which, so to speak, establishes its identity from age to age, 
is love in the Spirit. 

Facts thus combine with reason to teach us what is meant 
by love in the Spirit. After all that we have said, would it 
not be strange if we were called to prove that this love is 
true love, and consequently true life ? We have seen that 
every other affection, from the guiltiest to the most innocent, 
is worldly affection, and consequently transitory and perish- 
able as the world ; all remembrance and trace of which 
must perish in the splendor of eternity, just as the stars of 
night are lost in the first rays of the sun. All I now ask is, 
can a true life have an end ? Has that which dies evei 
lived ? If we admit that whatever is true is eternal, are we 
not constrained to admit that whatever is not eternal is not 
true? These affections were lovely, you say. Yes, we 
admit it ; lovely in divine beauty. But no doubt the sky 
also is lovely, and the earth also is lovely ; yet this will not 
prevent the hand which made the heavens from rolling them 
up like a scroll ; this will not prevent this globe, with all its 
magnificence and riches, from vanishing at last. Of all that 
is according to nature, nothing will remain ; iwp nature is 
only the form of a divine idea, whereas of that which is ac- 
cording to the Spirit, nothing will pass away ; for the Spirit 
is God himself. "Charity," saith the Apostle, '* never fail- 
eth ;" but he is there speaking of love in the Spirit. We 
might conceive how love might preserve our forms of love, 
as amber preserves the patch of sea- weed around which it is 
formed ; but we could not conceive how this patch of sea- 
weed, how love, according to the world, should preserve 
itself. 

What exposes us to illusion ih this respect is, that we see 
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abodes of resemblance where there are none ; that we sup. 
pose iDtermedlate ties between the flesh and the Spirit, which 
truth disowns. The Scripture nowhere speaks of any thing 
which is neither Spirit nor flesh. Whatever belongs not to the 
Spirit, or has not beeii sanctified by the Spirit, is of the flesh. 
Not, indeed, that there is no distinction between sinful aflTec- 
tions and purely natural aflections ; but both, notwithstanding 
their diflerence, if contrasted with the aflections of the Spirit, 
are reduced to a single class by one same character. Being 
of the order of nature, or of the world, and not of the order of 
the Spirit, they are perishable like the world. They perish 
with it, that is with each of us, in proportion as in regard to each 
of us the world perishes : so that if love in the Spirit has not 
entered our hearts, either to replace them or to immortalize 
them, there remains at our departure from this world, nothing 
which we can carry away. Thus, then, without here bring- 
ing together the severest denunciations of Scripture against 
the flesh and the things of the flesh ; without attacking the 
affections of the flesh, in their nature or their principle ; and 
without seeing in them for the moment any other character 
than that to which we have just pointed, namely, mortality, 
we apply directly to every affection which is not according 
to the Spirit all the declarations of the sacred Book as to the 
frailty of the flesh. So that when we read, " All flesh is 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of the grass," 
we feel as if we were reading at the same time. All love 
which God has not sanctified by his Spirit is as grass ; and 
all that was graceful and lovely in it, all the charms which 
it shed upon our life, and with which it fascinated our im- 
agination, is as the flower of the grass. The wind of the 
Almighty which blows upon the grass and the flower, may 
as well blow ujfon this love, and wither it like them. When 
we read that " He who soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption," the meaning we give it is, that he who 
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SG^ks life in the natural affections cruelly deceives himself; 
that after the enjoyment of a few years, that is, of a few in- 
stants, he will find nothing but death ; and when the objecjts 
shall have been torn from him, he will find himself abscdutely 
destitute. Afler this, I do not ask if Grod is not the true me- 
dium of true friendship ; if friendships not bearing his iai- 
press can be very true or very pleasant ;* if even before the 
death which carries the objects naturally away, they are not 
exposed to a violent death ; if they do not carry in them a 
germ of corruption, which makes them die long before us; 
if the best are not troubled by storms and delusions ; and if 
even after our death we do not die in the heart of our' dear- 
est friends. Though I should have formed the most romantic 
and extravagant idea of the purity and constancy of their 
affections, 1 should only have added to the bitterness of this 
reflection, namely — There is no place in etemitjr for the 
sweetest and purest attachments, if the grace of Grod does not 
transform them from the earthly affections which they were, 
into spiritual and heavenly affections. 

I have perhaps said enough to alarm you ; for hell, a 
perfect hell, is in that empty heart, which has been violently 
dissevered from its affections, and the very remembrance of 
them, without being united to God ; a heart which now lives 
only to feel that it lives not; a heart which has need of love, 
as the lungs have need of air and the body of food, and which 
finds no object to supply this want, neither the perishable 
beings of which it has lost the recollection, nor Grod whom it 
cannot love. 

But as too few understand that hell in effect is there, it 
was necessary that Scripture should speak in distinct lan- 

* Sine me non valet nee durabit amicitia, nee est vera et munda 
dilectio quam ego non copalo. Without me no friendship is strong, or 
vnll be lasting : neither is any afiection, of which I am not the bond, 
rue and pure. — Imitation of Christ, 
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guage, and pTonounoe a formal roalediotion against the flesh* 
It has accordiogly done so ; and here again, all that it says 
against the flesh it says against purely worldly aflectioiis. 
Thus, when it declares that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, we understand that a heart entirely filled 
with earthly afiections, were they free from every other fault 
save that of being earthly, are thereby unworthy, and inca- 
pable of heavenly happiness. And when it declares that the 
will of the flesh is death, instead of confining this denuncia- 
tion to the impure passions which human corruption has de- 
corated with the name of love, we extend it to all the attach- 
ments to which God has not been fully admitted, and we 
interpret it thus: all worldfy friendship is death. Yes, 
death, because every afiection of this description has carried 
off* a heart from God ; a sin which deserves death, if ever 
any did deserve it. 

We must now clearly understand that if St. Paul rejoices 
in the spiritual affection of the Colossians, as in a better life, 
it is not as in a perfection short of which there is also some- 
thing good in which we might rejoice. No, he does not re- 
joice in the love of the Colossians as a better life, but as life ; 
short of this life there is only death. His joy at the state of 
the Colossians who love in the Spirit, supposes great sadness 
on account of those who are not in the same state. If he 
congratulates them on any thing, it is their having escaped 
from death. Could he then have any congratulation in re- 
serve, though it might be less lively, for those who love not 
as they did ? Congratulation ! O, surely not ; but charita- 
ble warnings, earnest entreaties to love Grod above all, to love 
in him all that he permits them to love; exhortations to 
place their heart at length where their only treasure is, and 
not deprive themselves of the only happiness which is possi- 
ble after the eternal disappearance of all that here below 
constitutes worldly happiness. St. Paul then will not say to 
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them, and he says not to us, Love roost what deserves most 
to be loved, aspire to a superior love in order to lead a supe- 
rior life, let your ambition be to secure the more exquisite de- 
lights of a purer affection. No ; he speaks to them^ as to us, 
in more absolute terms. Love in the Spirit, and love in 
truth, are in his eyes the same thing. Where the Spirit of 
Grod is, there only is truth, and consequently life ; and just 
as the Master had declared that Grod is a Spirit, and those 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in truthi 
the disciple, following out the same idea, declares in like 
manner that God is a Spirit, and that those who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth ; that they must love 
in spirit, in order to love in truth. 

But the more absolute we perceive St. Paul to be in re- 
gard to this absolute truth, and the more inflexible as to this 
inflexible necessity, seeing on the one side only life, and on 
the other only death, the better will we understand with what 
feelings, with what fulness, with what exuberance of joy, he 
wrote to a Church, a whole Church, "I have learned" — 
What, brethren ? That the Church extends ? that it has 
gained over the mighty of the world ? that it governs public 
affairs? that science makes progress in it? that men of 
great genius have become its defenders ? Nothing of all this. 
He is much less taken up with the world, and much more 
with the view of God. "I have learned," says he, "your 
love in the Spirit." A Christian author has compared the 
joy of Paradise to the rapture of a mother's heart, when she 
again beholds a beloved son whom she thought dead ; and he 
adds that the joy which soon subsides in the mother never 
quits the heart of the elect. The joy of St. Paul resembles 
that of Paradise, for this joy is that of a mother again finding 
the son whom slie believed to be dead. 

Such was the love of St. Paul for those who had been 
bom to God by his word, and for those on whose account he 
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himeelf tells us that he travailed in birth till Christ should be 
formed in them. Not so much the father as the mother of 
his disciples, it was right, doubtless, that he should have all 
a mother's joys, having had all her pains; and though 
eighteen centuries have elapsed since he led this world, we 
Tejoice vnth him when we see him forgetting all the suffer- 
ings of his long martyrdom in joy like that which a mother 
has when a man is bom into the world. O how well entitled 
was he who so well knew love in the Spirit, to speak of it ! 

But do we, speaking after him, though too unworthily, 
speak of a simple accident, of an effect without a cause, of a 
tree without roots? You might suppose it, brethren, from 
our silence on the principle of this love in the Spirit ; you 
might suppose it, if, on this subject, we did not previously 
understand each other. But suppose that there are among 
' this audience individuals to whom the Gospel is unknown, 
what will they say aAer having heard us discoursing so long 
OQ love in the Spirit ? They will not say, perhaps, that we 
iiave spoken of a chimera, since we have appealed to facts 
and mentioned names. But they will not be the better in- 
formed, or the less astonished, they will not the less ask how 
such a love is possible ; and, in spite of all our reasonings, 
and all our facts, will persist in regarding both it and them 
as chimerical. 

St. Paul did not infuse spiritual afFection into the hearts 
of his disciples, merely by describing the beauty and proving 
the necessity of it. Before sowing the grain, it was neces- 
sary to open the furrow, and he had opened it. He had 
published at once the year of the Lord's jubilee, and the day 
of his vengeance. He had shown righteousness and mercy 
kissing each other in the ministry, the lessons, and the suf- 
ferings of the Son of God ; he had made mention of the un- 
known God ; he had announced the Father ; he had made 
all hearts throb with joy at the sight of a reconciled God ; 
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he had shown the God of heaven under an aspect at onoe bo 
mild, that one could no longer fear withcUijt loving him, and 
80 holy that he could no longer be loved without being . 
feared ; he had restored to the soul its natural impulse to- 
wards heaven. No longer seeing happiness on one side add 
duty on another, the soul was no longer necessitated to defeat 
one of its aims while pursuing another, but could throw itself 
entirely on the same side with its insatiable desires of felicity, 
and its inexorable longing for perfection. It found every 
thing on this same altar, on which it had been told that it 
would be necessary to forsake every thing. It could thence- 
forth give itself to God, give itself to him without reserve, 
give itself to him from the heart. It became the end of its 
life, the centre of its affections, the rule of its feelings, as 
well as of its conduct. In gradual substitution for the old, a 
new man was bom, created in the image of Grod, in right- 
eousness and true holiness. Eph. iv. 24. As that which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, so that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit. John iii. 6. This new man was the man of the 
Spirit. He loved, acted, and lived according to the Spirit. 
He did not feel the native ties which had united him to his 
brethren either broken or loosened. On the contrary, he 
loved them more, but loved them better. Charity, which is 
love in the Spirit, had come and added itself to each of his 
other affections. He no longer chose between his brethren 
and his Father, for the more he loved his Father, the more 
he loved his brethren ; the two affections being of the same 
nature, and flowing from the same source. Out of him, in 
himself, he again found the unity which he had so long lost; 
and he saw, with indescribable joy, all his dearest attach- 
ments stamped by the hand of God himself with the seal of 
immortality. 

Love in the Spirit, then, is not an unaccountable accident, 
an effect without a cause ; neither is it an effect, the cause 
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of which we cannot diacern, nor an elTect whose caufe it 
not in our power. This cause does not resemble a prose ri|>- 
tk>n or a perfume, which evaporates, and is soon found, by 
the mere lapse of time, to have lost its virtue. Jesus Christ 
b the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; and the Spirit 
of God has not grown weary of creating the faith and the 
virtues of the primitive Christians. He who carries our 
cure in his scars, has promised to be with us even to the 
end of the world. Truth cannot cease to be truth ; can 
man have ceased to be man ? And is that which produced 
such powerful and decisive impressions on the Colossians to 
find us impervious ? 

No doubt Paul is no longer there, but Christ is always 
there ; and from the very existence of the church of the 
Colossians, it was not Paul but Christ who made converts. 
Paul did miracles, but since the days of Paul how numerous 
the miracles which the Colossians never saw, and which we 
know I How many encouragements to believe and love 
which they had not^ but we have ! Why, then, in the pre- 
sent day, should not the men who have succeeded Paul have 
the same causes of joy that Paul had ? And yet, brethren, 
if any one of your pastors were to mount one of these pulpits 
and say to you, as Paul did to the Colossians, " I give 
thanks to God" for " your faith in Christ Jesus," and ** the 
love which ye have to all the saints;" I have heard of 
" your love in the Spirit :" were he to say this to a church 
as a whole, including all its members, what astonishment 
would he not excite, and among those at least who know 
what is meant by charity and love in the Spirit ! And how 
difficult would he find it to save himself from the charge of 
gross delusion or base flattery ! He would encounter the 
same charge from those who are the greatest strangers to the 
spiritual life, however little their attention had been called, 
as has been done in this discourse, to the characteristics of 
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love in the Spirit. No, brethren ; a ohureh or society, how 
small soever its members may be, to which its guides am 
entitled to say, '^ You love in the Spirit ; true love, that 
which sets out from God to diffuse itself among men, that 
which has God for its primary object and supreme rule, that 
which is humble, disinterested, independent of sense, supe- 
rior to instinct, in a word, spiritual ; this love reigns among 
you, distinguishes you as a society, characterizes you :" a 
church whom one might thus address is an unheard-of pro- 
digy. Almost every church might be addressed in such 
terms as these : *' What reigns chiefly among you is the will 
of the flesh, instincts good or bad, conventional arrangements, 
customs, not principles. Now charity is a principle. Cha- 
rity as a principle, as an element of holiness, charity as a 
virtue, love in the Spirit, is the portion of a very small num- 
ber, and even in these what difficulty does it find in sur- 
mounting the will of the flesh ! You are civilized ; this* is 
most clear, and the religion of the greatest number is civili- 
zation. But between a community which should profess no 
other worship than sociability, and you who profess Jesus 
Christ come in the flesh to rescue the world from condemna- 
tion, there is no appreciable difference. Between honest 
people of the world, and Christians such as you are, we can- 
not say in which Christianity is more manifest. What they 
have received from Christianity in spite of themselves, you 
have doubtless likewise received ; but what more ? And by 
what, unless some external customs, by what, unless by cer- 
tain forms, can we distinguish you from them V 

O strange difference of times, and diflference of which 
there is no justification ! When in some one of the cities of 
ancient times, at Rome, Ephesus, Colosse, ' some men and 
women had embraced the doctrine of the cross, it was like 
the appearance of human nature in a new form ; and as the 
existence of humble flowers varied among the turf is indi- 
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cated by their perfume, so an indescribable perfume of life 
and eternity, an indescribable spiritual eninnation powerfully 
drew all eyes towards this new society, which otherwise 
made no noise, and which, but for this pure and subtle per- 
fume, would long have remained unknown ! By what 
striking features was it recognized internally ? By what did 
it force attention 1 By this, among other things — it loved 
according to the Spirit. O strange difference of places, dif. 
ference of which there is no justification ! When in our 
days the Gospel is carried to some savage horde, if they re- 
ceive it they are suddenly transformed, and the most exqui- 
site delicacies of Christian sentiment, those which we admire 
as literary beauties in the works of Christian genius, are 
substituted, so to speak, every succeeding day for those of 
yesterday. Spirituality keeps pace with integrity of man- 
ners. There are Marthas and there are Marys ; and from 
the rock, scarcely clefl, the honey of Christian delight is 
seen to flow. Among the less advanced, hatred gives place 
to love ; love in the Spirit supplants instinct and custom. 
Go and ask for such wonders in our churches, though rich 
in liberty and all other resources, alas ! must we say it, too 
many resources, too much liberty ! These churches are the 
world, with all its good and all its evil, the world under the 
name of the Church, the world with temples, rites, and sacred 
names. No longer is it said, as formerly. See how they 
worship, see how they pardon, see how they love ! for if 
there was ground to say it, there would be nobody to say it, 
all being within the precincts, and none without. Alas ! if 
some particular community stands out from this vast com- 
munity, and exhibits some distinguishing features, what are 
they, and what shall we say ? Shall we say. See how they 
love ! or rather, on seeing the party-spirit which decks itself 
with the name of brotherly love, shall we be forced to say, 
See how they flatter one another? Assuredly there are 
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spiritual Christiaos, but where are spiritual commuDities f 
Where are those Colossians to whom we can say, if not to 
every individual, at least to the whole as a body, You walk 
in the Spirit, you love in the Spirit ? Let others answer this 
question. For our part we feel forced to exclaim with the 
prophet, '' Is the hand of the Almighty '* shortened" *' that 
it cannot redeem," has he " no power to deliver !" Is. 1. 2. 

It serves little purpose to arrest, and, so to speak, im- 
prison our eye to the contemplation of our wretchedness. 
Our strength, like our duty, is to hope. Grod wills us to 
believe that all is possible, that even in our antiquated woild 
we may have the glory and strength of ancient times | God 
wills that with all due regret for what we have lost, we do 
not forget what we. still have. It is no more suitable to our 
weakness, than accordant with his pity, to break the bruised 
reed, and quench the smoking flax. Let us still recognize 
and gather up what the wreck has lefl. Let us concentrate 
all the elements oflife which are scattered in the midst of us. 
Let us unite our efforts, our prayers, our repentance ; let us 
ask no longer each for himself, but each for all, our squan- 
dered patrimony. Let us ask life for the community, that 
life which we want, and which doubtless comes only by in- 
dividuals to the community ; but which is reflected from the 
community to individuals. Life in the Spirit, love in the 
Spirit, the Spirit himself, that is truth in truth itself; life in 
life, eternity in love, the Spirit, that is Jesus Christ within 
us. This we must conquer on our knees, this we must ur- 
gently beg, this energetically will. 

The Spirit is the reality of our Christianity ; the reality 
of pardon and salvation is the soul re-entering the body, Giod 
returned to his forsaken temple. So long as we find in our 
hearts, (I will not say hatred, although I might say it, for 
hatred and love, according to the world, readily meet at the 
same hearth,) so long as we find in our hearts only good in- 
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stincts, good habits, yet always instincts and habits so long 
as we do not distinctly recognize the Spirit in our afiectioosy 
we may well say that with gentle manners, an easy charac- 
ter, benevolent inclinations, a delicate sensibility, a natural 
generosity, a disposition to tenderness, we have only a de- 
ceitful and derisory image of life, we have not life ; for 
eternal life alcme deserves the name of life, and none of those 
things are eternal. Give us, then, O Grod, spirit and life ; 
permit us not to possess the Grospel in vain, or to remain 
eternally bent over the brink of this living stream without 
drinking; do not reduce us to a vain knowledge of the truth. 
Give us love, which is the whole truth, the sole truth. 
Chief of our faith, be its finisher; finish thy work, finish our 
salvation ! Take us, keep us ever warm in thy paternal 
heart ; for thou art our Father in Jesus Christ, thy well- be- 
loved. Amen. 



THE BELIEVER COMPLETING THE SUFFERINGS 

OF CHRIST. 



" And fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my fleth 
for his body's sake, which is the Church.** Col. i. 24. 

We fear not, brethren, to present the Apostle's thought to 
you under its most accurate, but, at the same time, most ex- 
traordinary form. After all, the preacher of the Gospel must 
give offence, and it would therefore be very strange if that 
which forms the characteristic of Christianity in general, I 
mean the unexpected and the extraordinary, should not be 
met with in its details. It must, however, be confessed that 
the surprise produced by our text, is caused by something 
which seems less to be derived from the principles of Chris- 
tianity than to contradict and belie them. The true offence 
here is our not finding the primitive offence, is our not feel- 
ing, in all its bitterness, the unpalatable doctrine of the cross, 
is our seeing man resuming in the work of his salvation 
a part and a rank of which the cross of Christ seemed to 
have divested him once and for ever ; it is, above all, our 
hearing it said that the work of the cross, which was pre- 
sumed perfect, is however not so, that something is wanting 
to it, that it presents blanks which it belongs to us to supply. 
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It k evident, brethren, that this offence must not only be 
taken away, but that this passing affront to Jesus Christ 
must be extinguished in his brighter glory. With this view 
our intention is not to erase or enfeeble the words of St. 
Paul ; but, on the contrary, to extract their meaning, and 
bring the Apostle's idea fully out. And it is our joy to feel 
that the more we press them, the more glory will redound to 
the Grospel. 

Certainly if you consider the afflictions of Jesus Christ, 
whether in the dignity of him who endured them, or in them- 
lelves, or in their redeeming power, nothing can appear to 
have been wanting in them ; and you will conclude that 
neither men nor angels, and, we venture to add, not even 
God himself can add to them. 

Even had he who is holiness and innocence itself, suffered 
only a single one, and that the least of the afflictions to which 
Immanity is subject, we might not have said that any thing 
was wanting to his afflictions, since the one affliction which 
he would have endured was not merited. Had he, whose 
abode from eternity was in the bosom of the Father, been 
[= invested with human nature only for one instant, and, if that 
were possible, without submitting to its humiliation and suf- 
ferings, it would have been necessary to say that Jesus Christ 
had suffered infinitely more than was just. If, then, he 
accepts our body of sin entire, even to the necessity of dying, 
if he chooses among all deaths that of the cross, what 
will we say, what terms will remain to express what is inex- 
pressible, I mean holiness attached to an accursed tree, and 
God himself undergoing the punishment of the worst criminal 
among men ? 

Consider the sufferings of the Son of man in themselves. 
He did not suffer all that a son of man may suffer, since 
hatred, envy, confusion, remorse, were unknown to his holy 
soul ; but he suffered what no son of man can suffer, at least 
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in the tame degree, since the sight of evil could not produoa 
the same impression on any one as on him whose eyes wen 
too pure too look upon it, since no one has experienced or can 
experience such revolting injustice, or be the object of Buoii 
odious ingratitude. How then would you add any thing to 
the sufierings of Jesus ? Make him endure those of sin f 
That cannot be. Augment, in idea, his own peculiar 8af> 
ferings ? No more can this be done. There may have been 
bodily torture still more excruciating ; but besides that we 
could never be sure after having indefinitely augmented them, 
that there might not be others more excruciating, still it is into 
the soul of Jesus Christ that we must look for the true passion 
of this Grod-man. And what human soul could ever have 
suffered what he suffered ? 

However, it is not from this side that we ought to appxoach 
the question ; nor even is this the question. No doubt the 
capacity of suffering was in Jesus Christ as great as any 
other capacity, and in this respect also all fulness dwelt in 
him. No doubt he whose substitution was to outweigh all 
our offences, suffered with an intensity, a depth, an internal 
agony, beyond compare. His sufferings, like his love, are an 
abyss into which angels themselves vainly try to look. The 
question, if there still be a question, is whether in this same 
sphere of suffering any thing remains to be done after Jesus 
Christ, and if we can give a proper and literal acceptation to 
these words of St. Paul, " Fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, which 
is the Church." 

Let those who have the courage to do so, dispute as 
much as they please as to the degree in which Christ lias 
suffered, and as to the absolute possibility of sufiering more. 
Let thom refuse as much as they please to comprehend how 
the affliction by which he was consecrated the Author of our 
salvation, must have been ineffable as bis love, ineffable as 
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his works. We dispute not with them. Whether or not 

something was wanting to make the affliction of Jesus Christ 
the greatest of imaginable afflictions, is not the point which 
engages our attention. What we say, brethren, and we say 
it in concurrence with the whole Gospel, is, that nothing 
was wanting to the sufferings of Jesus Christ, in regard to 
the end for which they were destined. Not that the mere 
death of Christ accomplished our salvation. The author of 
our salvation is Jesus Christ as a whole, and therefi>re St. 
Paul in one of the verses preceding the text, after having 
said that we are saved by the blood of the cross, justly adds, 
hf him. It is not by the mere sufferings endured between 
Gethsemane and Calvary, or by suffering properly so called, 
that Jesus Christ saves us, but by all the sufferings of his 
life, which constituted throughout one entire passion. For 
he was delivered for our offences, as soon as he opened his 
eyes to the pale light of our sun, and long before he was 
subjected to the contradiction of sinners. In bearing our 
body of sin, he bore his cross. It was not merely by the 
sufferings of his life, but by his whole life. His work forms 
aa indivisible whole. He could not save us without suffering 
and dying ; but he did not accomplish the work merely by 
suffering and death. He accomplished it by all that he was, 
and by all that he performed ; by his actions and by his 
words ; by what he did, and what he suffered ; by his life, 
as by his death. But, in fine, his sufferings, and the painful 
death which was its last act and crown, without which he 
could not, according to the expression of a prophet, turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the children to 
the fathers, and the question which the passage of St. Paul 
raises is this : It being admitted that nothing was wanting to 
the example and instructions of Christ, both of which were 
necessary for the work of our salvation, was any thing want- 
ing to his sufferings ? and does his body, which is the Church, 
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call for a complement of affliction and pain on the part of 
Jesus Christ, or on the part of any other 1 

No, brethren, no. All that sufferings could perform tor 
our salvation, those of Christ performed. In this respect 
they are complete, and to say that ours are necessary -in the 
same sense, would be to. do more than derogate fiom the 
work of Christ, it would be to annihilate it. If there is 
upon the earth any other name by which, were it only in 
part, we can be saved, and if this name is ours, we are not 
absolutely lost, and Jesus Christ, who thenceforth becomes 
our associate, or if you will, our fellow-laborer, is no longer 
our Saviour. Neither the depression nor the elevation can 
be partial. If we are not devoid of ell glory before God, we 
have still all our glory before God. If we have any, we 
have all merit. If we are not absolutely lost, we are not lost 
-at all ; if Jesus Christ is to us any thing less than a Saviour, 
he is nothing. If he leaves us any thing to suffer, he him- 
self had no cause to suffer ; for to say that our sufferings can 
do any thing for our redemption, is to say that they can do 
every thing. Man is quite ready, and he is entitled, to draw 
all these inferences ; and you may depend upon this, that 
when you have admitted him to a share, it will no longer be 
a share ; give him a part, and he will take all ; take part 
from Jesus Christ, and man will leave him nothing. But 
the Gospel, brethren, does not understand it so. The Gos- 
pel on this subject is as strict as absolute ; as exclusive as it 
is possible to be. What importance soever it attaches to our 
afflictions, it never attaches to them the "virtue of expiating 
our faults, and saving us. Jesus Christ is, by his sufferings, 
the only, the perfect Mediator. What he came to seek and 
to save, was lost, not partially, but absolutely lost.' It is by 
his stripes, and not by our own, that we are healed. It 
alcme, and apart from us, is the propitiation for our sins, and 
for those of the whole world. Upon him, and not upon us. 
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was laid the chastisement of our peace. But why multiply 
quotations ? The Gospel is wholly composed of them, and 
did our text say the contrary, it would stand solitary among 
a thousand which we might quote from the writings of St. 
Paul alone. 
' As there could be no error more palpable, so there could 
be ncme of sadder consequence ; and there is doubtless some- 
thing astonishing, though by no means inexplicable, in the 
eagerness with which so many persons found a title upon 
their sufierings. But do they know, can they know how 
nuuiy of those sufferings will be necessary to complete those 
of Jesus Christ ? But can they, in sober earnest, calculate 
upon the virtue oC their personal afflictions, and, in the re- 
membrance of their misery, discover the smallest particle of 
eoDfidence and peace ? Or, if they are able to do this, will 
it not be shortly aAer to discover the internal trouble of which 
they thought to disencumber themselves, since how little in 
earnest soever they may bo, they will infallibly experience 
a gradual decay within themselves, both of absolute confi- 
dence in the sufferings of Jesus Christ, of affection for him, 
and of the principle which prompts to disinterested obedience 
to him. I say their affection for Jesus Christ ; for though 
he suffered neither more nor less on the one supposition than 
on the other, he is not their benefactor in the same degree ; 
he is not their Saviour so absolutely, nay, h^ is not their 
Saviour at all. I add the principle of disinterested obedience, 
because this principle is nothing else than gratitude. But 
gratitude shared between Jesus Christ and themselves leads 
them back, step by step, towards the freezing, deadly prin- 
ciple of self- righteousness. A generous life must have a 
generous principle ; and whoso believes himself to be half 
the author of his salvation will soon believe himself the 
principal, and at last the only author. This downward tend- 
ency is irresistible. Jesus Christ will now appear only in 
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the second place, and his sufferings will be only a fund in 
reserve, to which application will not be made except whea 
better cannot be done to fill up the deficiencies which cannot 
but be seen, and those which possibly may not have been 
seen. Do we not thenceforward, or rather, do we not fixikn 
the very first step in this progress, feel the deadly influenoe 
of this idea ; which, making ourselves the cause or the 
means of our salvation, turns aside our gratitude from its 
true object, and precludes the ascent of that disinterested 
love which is the only life of the soul ? 

As to those who, annoyed, so to speak, with what is mys- 
terious in salvation by the intervention of the Son of God, 
might have flattered themselves that they could make this 
mystery more transparent, and the yoke of faith more light, 
by dividing the merit of redemption between the sufferings 
of Christ and those of men, they would labor, you will ad- 
mit, under a strange delusion. Will the knot thereby be 
more easily loosed, will the mystery be less impenetrable ? 
And what matters it, under this point of view, whether the 
sufferings of Christ be all, or whether they only bear a part 
in the excellent work to which in all cases we are indeed 
willing that they be applied ? Is not this part, how little so- 
ever it be, inconceivable ? Will men ever comprehend how 
the Holy and the Just either behooved or could have been 
able to suffer ? And is it not necessary, in order to remove 
the mystery, to remove the sufferings of Christ from every 
species of participation ; yes, even the least participation in 
the accomplishment of the designs of the Divine mercy ? 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to be gained by this 
division ; and if it is only a question of mystery, it is just as 
well to keep the mystery entire. 

How then, once more, can any thing be wanting to the 
sufferings of Christ ? Here it is, brethren. Christ is still 
here below. Christ is still detained in mortal flesh. His 
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glorious resurrection rescued him from the power of the 
grare; his glorious ascension has withdrawn him from 
etnhly eyes ; every thing is accomplished, for what he has 
done is all-sufficient. But Christ is in the person of the 
Church, his own successor. The Church is a body whose 
Head is in heaven. The Church militant has inherited the 
condition of Christ, humbled and suffering. Here below, it 
lepresents its Divine chief as Son of man, and will repre- 
Kot him as such to the end of the world. It is doubtless to 
Jesus Christ what the body is to the head, which communi- 
ettes motion to it, and determines all its acts ; but it is not 
km closely united to Christ Jesus than the head is to the 
iiody. It does nothing by itself, but does by him whatever 
it does upon the earth. It continues his work, but by him 
and for him. It is the whole body, but it is not the head. 
And while Jesus Christ, the head or chief, reigns in the 
peace and glory of heaven, the body, which is the Church, 
remaining upon the earth, suffers upon the earth all that 
Jesus Christ would suffer if he were still upon the earth ; 
br, having the same spirit, invoking his name, waging the 
lame combat with error and sin, it must have the same ene- 
mies, encounter the same obstacles, arouse the same hostility, 
sndure the same passion. It must endure all that, otherwise 
it is not the Church. The agony of Jesus Christ must con- 
tinue in the person of the Church,* otherwise there is no 
Dhurch. The Head, being living, the body must live, and 
living upon the earth, lead an earthly life ; that is, suffer. 
This it is that is wanting or that remains to be suffered, since 
Jesus Christ has suffered. Here is a sign that his work is 
being done upon the earth ; here the flaming but glorious 

» Jesus Christ will be in agony until the end of the world ; in the 
meantime there must be no sleep. — PaacaVs Thoughts. Edit, of Fau- 
gere, IL 339.^ 
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seal which the Master stamps on those who are his ; hers 
the mean which the Church has of corresponding with its 
Head. 

This is the proper place to observe that the term which 
St. Paul employs signifies not only to frmh but also to carreS'- 
pand. It is by continuing Jesus Christ to render to him what 
has been received from him. Christ is the victim of the 
Church, and the Church is the victim of Jesus Christ. The 
Church, moreover, is the servant of Jesus Christ. If she did 
not suffer, she would not act, for she cannot act without suf- 
fering ; and if she did not act, she would not correspond to 
her Chief, she would not serve her Master ; who, on his part, 
would appear to disavow her. In all these respects theie 
wants, and to the end of the world will want, there will be 
something to be added to the afflictions of Christ ; not doubt- 
less to his personal afflictions, which are in every sense com- 
plete, but to those which he has resolved, if we may so speaki 
to endure to the end of the world in the persons of believers* 

Do not attribute to the body any thing which belongs not 
to the head. Do not impute to the afflictions of the body the 
merit and redeeming virtue which belongs only to the suffer- 
ings of the head ; certainly not : but allow the body, which 
is the Church, to enter into a fellowship of love and suffering 
with the head, which is Jesus Christ. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove to you, brethren, that all 
which we have just said of the Church necessarily applies to 
the believer ; in other words, that the believer is called to 
suffer like the Church. A member of a suffering Church, 
how should he not suffer ? And what in reality are the suf- 
ferings of the Church but the sufferings of her members ? 
Where can she suffer if not in her members ? And how 
can we conceive a sorrow of the Church of which her true 
members should not be partakers ? Let us not stop to prove 
what is evident; let us pass on. The believer, with respect 
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to Jesus Christ, bears in himself all the "characters of the 
Church. He is a complete epitome of it, so that if by a 
decree of God mankind were suddenly reduced to two indi- 
viduals, the one a believer, the other an unbeliever, nothing 
would be changed but the number, and these two individuals 
Would completely represent, in regard to Jesus Christ, the 
world and the Church. For if the Church, in [her actual 
OQudition, is in the eye of Jesus Christ a single person whom 
be calls his spouse, there would in this respect be no change ; 
there would still be a person in whom fJesus Christ would 
make his abode, and whom he would continue to call his 
spouse. The only thing which should have disappeared 
would be association, community.; but all the rest would 
remain. Does that which should then be manifested, that 
which should then be evident, exist at present, though wrapt in 
obscurity ? At present the believer holds the same relations 
with Jesus Christ as the Church ; at present the believing 
soul, as well as the whole Church, is the spouse of Jesus 
Christ. And all which was imposed on the Church in her 
quality of Church, her whole destiny and vocation, we trans- 
fer to each Christian. We say of him, as of the Church, 
that he succeed^ to Jesus Christ in his humiliation, and 
represents him upon the earth. We say of him, as of the 
Church, with the exception of merit and intrinsic power, that 
be has the same work to do as Jesus Christ. We say of him, 
as of the Church, that he has the same enemies to combat as 
his Master, and the same obstacles to surmount. We say 
that if the Church of which Jesus Christ became the victim 
is in her turn the victim of Jesus Christ, the believer is not 
less so. For once more this continuation, this complement 
of which our text speaks, is not a simple continuation, a 
simple complement, but a correspondence; it is human 
nature sacrificing itself for Jesus Christ, as Jesus Christ 
sacrificed himself for it ; and this immolation, this perpetual 
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sacrifice, which is consummated at large and in a striking 
manner in the body of the Church, is accomplished in pftr- 
ticular and ohscurely in each of the members of which the 
great body is composed. 

We lately made a supposition, brethren, which appeared' 
to you extreme ; we supposed mankind reduced to two indi- 
Tiduals, of which one should represent the Church, and the 
other the world : it did not seem in fact that fewer than two 
indiyiduals could suffice to represent two worlds. We did 
not however go far enough, and we may without changing 
any thing essential, reduce the two individuals to one. The 
Church and the world will still be there, and the ocoasioD, 
the subject of the combat, will not have disappeared. This 
man left alone after the disappearance of the human race, 
this man whom I suppose a Christian (for if he were not, 
there would be no room for the continuation of the sufferings 
of Christ), thb man carries a world in his flesh. This man 
who exclaims at every moment, ''Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ! When will that which is 
mortal in me be swallowed up of life !" this man is a single 
man only in appearance ; it is only in appearance that he is 
delivered from every adversary and every enemy. He has 
always one ; he has him under his feet, I admit ; since he is 
a Christian, he is always victorious ; but victory the most 
complete and least contested, supposes an adversary and a 
combat. I do not speak to you of that invisible enemy who 
was visible to Jesus Christ in the desert, and whose inex- 
haustible hatred is most bitter against the most faithful, I 
attend only to the world. 

The world exists entire in that flesh infested by the first 
sin, and the impulse of which the holiest among Christians is 
obliged not to follow, but repress. Thus, then, in the same 
way as the Church in the world, this man also in his flesh 
continues, and on his part completes the suflerings of Christ ; 
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far the enemies which Jesus Christ ibuod only around hini| 
this man finds in himself. 

We are astonished at being called to complete the sufier- 
ings of Jesus Christ, but we might at first be astonished that 
those whom he came to save were not immediately relieved 
from all suffering, and that their felicity is postponed. For, 
in fine, whether believers suffer to complete the sufferings 
of their Saviour, or suffer for any other reason, still they 
suffer. This we cannot deny, and cannot explain without 
entering fully into the thought of St. Paul. Why in fact 
should they suffer, if nothing were in any sense wanting to 
the afflictions of their Saviour ? Now what evangelical wis- 
dom teaches on this subject, is as follows : 

Christ did not come to dispense by his sufferings with 
our sufferings, nor to dispense by his death with our death. 
We could not, we ought not to claim this. What are the 
light afflictions of the present time, if they are besides 
necessary for us, when compared with the eternal weight of 
infinitely surpassing glory ? No, Christ came not to deliver 
us from suffering and death, but to teach us to suffer and die. 
He has done more than suppress suffering and death ; he 
has rendered them useful, when they were useless. Why 
do I say useful ? How feeble this term is ! He has ren- 
dered them so precious that their preservation is, as regards 
the believer, one of the mercies of God. Whether or not 
Jesus Christ had come in the flesh, one thing is certain, 
namely, that without being divested of our own will, without 
dying to ourselves, we could not revive ; being such as sin 
had made us, we could not attain to joy except by suffering, 
to life except by death. He who doubts of this, very greatly 
mistakes himself, and no less mistakes the laws of the moral 
world. Man would not be fallen, would not be separated 
from God, would not be incorporated with the world by his 
second nature, if he could without disseveration be brought 
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back to his ancient relations with God. Suffering and death, 
introduced into the world as the symbol and consequence of 
the fall, fermed two extremes ; and they were destined to 
contribute in the hands of Jesus Christ, but in his hands 
alone, to the purification of fallen man. Jesus Christ conse- 
quently, was careful not to suppress them. He seized upon 
this evil to convert it into a good. Impotent and unfruitful 
without him, sufiering has become by him a germ of life. 
And in fact, brethren, afler having accepted Jesus Christ, ima- 
gine all suffering suppressed ; suppose that with Jesus Christ 
death itself had died ; introduce the believer without transition 
into peace and security ; were not this to take from faith all its 
exercise, all means of establishing and developing itself, and 
were it not to wish that the germ should never become a 
tree ? How will you prove it not to be as necessary afler as 
before the advent of Christ, for man to pass through suffering 
in order to arrive at joy, and through death in order to arrive 
at life ? There could be no change of this necessity, a ne- 
cessity as inviolable as the justice which nailed the Saviour 
to the cross ; no, there could be no change in this necessity. 
Jesus Christ then has not abolished it, but he has given a 
meaning to our sufferings and our mortality, and he has made 
them, what they never could have been without him, a bitter 
dew which develops and matures in our souls the blessed 
germ of faith. 

Those who have not accepted the hope of the Grospel do 
not suffer less, but they suffer uselessly and servilely, as slaves 
and not as children. Those, on the contrary, who hope and 
trust in Jesus Christ, present us with a strange and wondrous 
spectacle — that of weak, frail, mortal men, for whom suffer- 
ing and death are no longer a necessity endured involuntari- 
ly, but in some sort an act of the will, because by consenting 
to those chastisements they transform them into sacrifices. 
The Christian does not suffer or die in spite of himself. He 
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Wishes beforehand all that his Master wills, and thus neces- 
sity is in bis ease changed to liberty. He knows that he must 
be despoiled ; hence he desires that God should assist him in 
despoiling bimpelf. He knows that he must die ; hence ho is 
beibrehand with death by dying daily to himself, and daily 
withdrawing from himself. Member of Jesus Christ, humbled 
and sufiering, he knows that if one is dead then all are dead ; 
that in order to be united to Jesus Christ living, it is neces- 
sary to be united to Jesus Christ dying. He therefore re- 
ceives humiliation and suffering as a pledge of communion 
and adoption, and he has never a livelier feeling of this com- 
munion and adoption, than when he is afflicted and humbled. 
He understands, nay more, he sees that in proportion as the 
strokes of adversity fall upon him, the old man whom he ought 
to put to death, dies in him more and more, and he ends by 
discerning the meaning of those astonishing words of an Apos- 
tie, viz., that he *' who has suffered in the flesh, has ceased 
from sin.'' Thus affliction and death are, in his eyes, only 
the natural consequence and necessary complement of the 
afflictions and death of Jesus Christ. 

Let the path of the believer be sown with so many thorns, 
as to make it rougher even than that of the unbeliever, there 
is no room to be astonished pX. this. And though it should 
please God to smooth his path, it will always be necessary 
for him to find at its extremity thai death which, by the con- 
fession of candid philosophers, is the bitterest of our afflictions, 
which, so to speak, casts its ominous shadow before, and 
stretches over our happiest days. " How beautiful soever all 
the rest of the play may be," said a Christian sage, " the lof t 
act is always bloody." Happy still, happy he whom the di- 
vine arrow often warns of the presence of the Master ! And, 
on the other hand, how rough in its unruffled appearance, 
how fearful in its pleasantness, the life of the Christian whom 
no calamities forewarn ! The effect of temporal prosperity is 
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to lull and blind. How difficulti while enjojring external 
peace, to keep awake ! What exertion is necessary to move 
forward on a sea whose waters have been rendered heavy as 
lead by a fatal calm I And if we sleep not, if we still ad- 
vance, do you know at what price ? Know you what inter, 
nal combats must supply the place of those external combats 
which God denies us ? Know you what chastisements will 
be self-imposed by that soul which Grod seems to pendat in 
not chastising ? Know you with how much sweat and blood 
this flowery path is bathed, as you pass along it ? For sn£. 
ierings are necessary, in order that Christ Jesus may profit 
us, just as Christ Jesus is necessary in order that we may 
profit by sufiering. And if peace arrives, if the day comes 
on which we can with impunity be happy, it is afier the com- 
pletion of the trial has not left in the believer's soul as much 
leaven as will leaven the mass. 

Thus, dear brethren, the Church suffers ; and the Chris- 
tian, wrapt up in the destiny of the Church, the Christian, 
subjected to the same law, suffers with the Church, and as 
the Church. 

But St. Paul, you will perhaps remark, does not say, I 
suffer with his body, which is the Church ; he says, I suffer 
for his body, which is the Church. It is because every be- 
liever, and especially every minister, is to the Church what 
the Church herself is to Jesus Christ; it is because he cor- 
responds as member to the whole body, as the whole body 
corresponds to the head ; not that he himself is not in imme- 
diate relation to the head, not that the believer can only 
receive from the hands of the Church the nourishment which 
(jod destines for him. 7?his fundamental error of a commu- 
nion from which we are separated because of this very error, 
we repel with all our might as pernicious in itself, and the 
mother of all other errors. But it nevertheless remains true, 
that the believer, while remaining attached to the head, who 
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ttienn Christ, resorts to the Church, and while he receives 

Aoro her a thousand blessings, serves her without ceasing to 

he the servant of Christ. For, properly speaking, he serves 

lam in serving the Church. What in fact is meant by 

lerving the Church ? It is to edify her in every sense of the 

term, whether in doing all we can to communicate strength 

ind light, or in bringing new members to her, and taking part 

so far as God gives strength in the meetings of the saints, or as 

our Apostle says expressly, aiding the edification and construc- 

ticMi of the body of Christ. Now in regard to such services, 

is it the Church that receives them, or is it Jesus Christ ? 

Both the Church and Jesus Christ, he being the supreme 

and ultimate object. For the final result is devotedness to a 

Church which devotes herself to Jesus Christ. The object 

is to lead souls in captivity to the obedience of Christ, and 

therefore to aid the Church, is to aid Jesus Christ. 

And here, brethren, we have to guard against two errors. 
The one is that any single believer cannot, except in very 
particular cases, serve the Church directly as the Church ; 
the other, that the Church is served really only when she is 
served in the character of the Church ; two opinions equally 
unfounded, although perhaps not equally dangerous. No- 
thing in the Grospel authorizes us to believe that any Christian 
is less entitled by birthright to watch over the interests- of 
the Church, as such, than is the citizen of a free country to 
watch over the interests of the republic. The history of the 
finest periods of the Church abounds in examples which con- 
tradict this opinion, and confirm the principle which regards 
the Church as a nation of ministers and apostles. Gifls are 
difierent, ablities are unequal, but every Christian, as such, 
is provided with a certain measure. On the other hand, we 
should be greatly mistaken as to the interests of the Church, 
and its very nature, were we to count nothing on those indi- 
rect services which are at once within the reach of all, and 



are the most important. What are those indireot 8ervioe% 
dear brethren? Just an upright conduct, a life ordiTine 
and habitual charity. In the absence of, or rather more 
than all other means, it is necessary to calculate upon then*. 
And how can we employ them, or, to say all in one word,, 
how can we be Christians without accepting, in additioQ to- 
the sufferings common to all mankind sufferings of a higher 
Older, the pains of that spiritual birth which Cbrist forms in. 
us ? These pains, endured in the simple excercise of Chrie- 
tian virtue, are classed with those which benefit the Churoh.- 
And without doubt St. Paul also had these sufferings in view, 
as well as contradiction and resistance from without, when 
he said of himself in our text, I " fill up that which is behind 
of the afHictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, 
which is the Church." 

Yes, it is at the cost of these sufferings, general and in* 
dividual, involuntary or voluntary, of body or soul, that the 
Church remains united to her Head ; that the Church is the 
body of Christ. She is strengthened by all these sufferings ; 
she draws honor from all this shame ; she lives by all these 
deaths. This is so essential to her, that when she shall have 
ceased to combat and to suffer, she shall have ceased to live ; 
unless, indeed, the whole of mankind shall have entered her 
bosom, and the world have become the Church. But so long 
as in Christendom itself (I leave the heathen out of view,) 
true believers will be a minority, there will be struggling 
and suffering. The Church has not struck her roots into 
the soil of this world's interests. To them, it is true, she is 
most useful. She serves them while they know it not; 
but she proceeds from the Spirit, not from the flesh ; from 
heaven, not from the earth ; from God, not from man. She 
does not present herself as the ally and accomplice, but as 
the enemy of human passions ; and the first design which 
she announces is not to clothe, but to unclothe us. There 
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u enmity between her and the vices of the world, between 
her and the virtues of the world. The wise who are not 
wise with her wisdom, hate her no less than the foolish ; they 
hate her as if she were foolieh. Ever a stranger in this 
worid, notwithstanding her appearance, (for it is not to 
herself, but a phantom, that the homage of the multitude is 
paid,) she is incessantly obliged to fight for the place which 
she occupies. She lives, if we dare say so, not on a certain 
iooome, but on the booty which she seizes from day to day. 
She is not established in the world, but encamped ; her 
eiistence is always a question ; and while every man com- 
ing into the world belongs to society, no man belongs before- 
haod to the Church. She has no citizens but those whom 
she snatches from the world. Scarcely can it be said that 
she lives. Her life is a perpetual resurrection. She is in« 
oessantly coming forth from the tomb. By means of truth, 
and consequent congruity with the nature of things and the 
nature of man, she has compelled modem nations to adopt 
several of her maxims, giving them a new civilization, and 
even her name. The nations who call themselves Christian 
really form a single nation when contrasted with those who 
are not so named; and the time, perhaps, is not distant 
when in a certain sense the whole world will be Christian ; 
but even then it will not be the fundamental principles but 
the secondary ideas, the application of Christianity, which 
the world will have adopted. It is not the world that will 
give a firm hold to the roots of the tree whose fruits the 
world is very M'ell pleased to gather. These roots (I mean 
the truths which lie at the foundation of the faith of the 
Church,) will be not less contrary and hateful to the natural 
man than before ; and so long as this natural man, of whom 
the Christian ever feels the remains within himself, shall 
form a majority in the world, it is clear that the Church will 
behoove to combat, to struggle for her life, and consequently 
suffer as her Captain has suffered. 



i 
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What idea do they form of the condition of the Churoh f 
What understanding have they of its principles f How do 
they represent the relations of the body with the Head, and 
the members with the body — ^they, I mean, who of their own 
sovereign authority banish to the first times of Christianityt 
as a kind of heroic and almost fabulous age, every thing in 
Christianity and the profession of it which is of a tragical 
nature ? Would they, (since, in short, there is no other 
alternative,) wouNl they say that Christianity oommenoed 
with tragedy, and continues with comedy ? For, alas ! would 
not Christianity be indeed a dull comedy, if, from unwilling- 
ness to continue Jesus Christ in his sufferings, it should be 
unwilling to continue him in his virtues, and refuse to under- 
stand how in the present day, as at all times, to be a Christian 
is to do like Simon the Cyrenian, to share with Jesus Christ 
in bearing the burden of the cross ? Not to know this were 
to know less of Christianity than was known respecting 
human life by those sages of all times who have declared 
that life is a combat. And, in fact, it is only to the man who 
is absolutely sold to the flesh that life is not a combat. All 
life which seeks its principle somewhere else than in material 
interests must be a combat. And what is Christianity but 
life, properly so called, and therefore combat in the highest 
sense ; combat, with all its importance and all its dangers, 
all its agonies, all its inveteracy, all its bloody horror ? Let 
us speak frankly. You are Christians only in so far as your 
Christianity is all that I have said ; only in so far as you 
can say with some truth like St. Paul, though in different 
circumstances, I *< fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, which is the 
Church." 

It is with this, brethren, that I conclude ; for my object 
has not been merely to explain the meaning of St. Paul's 
words, and remove the ofience which a first view of them 
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might occasion. If you have understood that in one sense 
nothing is wanting to the afflictions of Christ, and that in 
another sense something will always be wanting ; that ihrro 
will always be a residue to suflfcr until the end of tlic ages 
which are reserved to the Church and to mankind ; if you 
h8?e understood that the Church is nothing else than the 
Man of sorrows, perpetuated in the persons of those who are 
united to him, you must distinctly ask yourselves if, like St. 
Paul, you fill up in your flesh for the Church of Jesus Christ 
the residue of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. For I cannot 
suppose you so little acquainted with your own religion as to 
come forward and say, St. Paul was an apostle, and I am 
not 80 ; St. Paul, was set apart, and I have been lefl in the 
mass. In what mass, pray ? Has not that mass itself been 
set apart ? Is not that mass the Church ? Is not the Church 
a society of apostles? .Are there some in her bosom who 
have only the privilege of suffering for her ? Is any one 
excluded ? Is it not the duty and the privilege of all to 
fight and die for her, were it only in that hidden and ran- 
corous struggle between the spirit and the flesh, the regen- 
erated and the corrupt will ? No, no ; you have all been set 
apart, and in consequence every one of you ought to ask 
himself, What have I voluntarily sufferod for Jesus Christ, 
and for his body, which is the Church ? What battles have 
I fought for the Head and for the body ? Witii what bloody 
remains of that old man whom I must put to death have I 
impurpled my path through life ? 

If this view of Christianity appears at the first glance 
melancholy and frightful, have you not within you the 
means of combating this natural impression ? Ah ! if the 
objection seems to you unanswerable, you have not learned 
the first elements of the religion which you profess, and you 
do not possess Jesus Christ in any manner. If you loved 
Jesus Christ, the objection, supposing it ever could have been 
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raised, would fall of its own accord. If you do not love hini) 
the objection subsists, and we cannot answer it. For with 
this love you will perceive that these sufferings are at once a 
necessity, a blessing, a glory ; and without love you will per- 
ceive nothing of the kind. With love you will perceive that 
blood and life are sacrificed for the Church in the same way 
as the love of country has perhaps made you understand how 
all things are joyously abandoned for the safety of the Com- 
monwealth; but without love you cannot understand it. 
With love you will look forward and see all these afflictions 
transferred into joy, because in proportion as the outward 
man decays, the inward man is revived in proportion also ; as 
outward happiness diminishes, internal happiness is strength- 
ened and increased at the same moment, sending down its 
roots, and throwing forth its branches. Without love all this 
seems to you chimerical. With love you will find that Giod 
still leaves you a remnant of happiness, and that all things 
rightly considered, godliness has the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come. Without love 
the largest portion of the goods of this life which Cxod might 
give you, would seem small and niggardly. The whole is 
to love : if you love you will comprehend ; if you love, you 
will say with St. Paul, " I rejoice in my sufferings." And 
have you not, over and above all this, the ineffable ccHisola^ 
tions which love imparts, the prospect of that repose, that 
heavenly glory, the sure promise of which is the very root 
of your love 1 

The Church has need of your sufferings, because it has 
need of your services. The Church is not more than sup- 
plied by all her children, and by all their love. You must 
see with what painful effort she is struggling against ene- 
mies, both from without and from within. You must see 
with what bitter tears and bloody sweat, she bathes her 
Grethsemano. You have heard the sound of the lash that 
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isflCoargiDg her, and the derisive cries of the men who, after 
hliodfolding her, (for in the present day she scarcely knows 
iier friends from her foes,) insultingly exclaim, « Prophesy 
who struck thee." You perhaps hear not the ancient shout^ 
"Away, away! crucify!" In certain places she hasher 
onicifizioD in the contempt, the disdainful tolerance of some, 
and the insulting homage of others. In other places, far 
from being nailed upon a cross, she is upon a throne ; but 
go near, examine closely, and you will see that she is 
chained. Under all forms, that of respect included, she un- 
dergoes her irrevocable destiny. Did your eyes present her 
to you tranquil, honored, consolidated in public institutions, 
the danger would only be the greater, and your zeal the 
more necessary ; you would have less cause to fear for her 
if she was crying aloud for help. Say not then within your- 
selves, Let us employ this momentary time in taking a little 
repose. There is no time for repose, and there never will 
be ; you will repose in heaven. Alternately, or rather at 
the same moment, the Church attacks and defends. The 
Church advances to her frontiers to protect, and then goes 
ferward to conquer. Gro with her wherever she goes. For- 
tify her on the ground which she occupies, add new pro- 
vinces to her empire ; unite with her in fulfilling the com- 
mand which she received from Jesus Christ, to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. Architects of the divine mansion, 
builders of another Jerusalem ! take the trowel in one hand 
and the sword in the other ; destroy error, propagate truth ; 
above all, diffuse the perfume, the life-giving odor of the 
Gospel, by a pure, holy life ; a life honorable in the sight of 
God and man, full of charity and good works, to the glory of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 



PHILOSOPHY AND TRADITION. 



" Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and yain deceiti 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world* and not 
after Christ." — Col. ii. 8. 

St. Paul, in the verses preceding our text, has celebrated 
the mystery of the threefold fulness of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
namely, fulness as God, fulness as Saviour, and fulness of 
communion through faith with the soul of the Christian ; and 
he concludes with saying that in this mystery of the fulness 
of Jesus Christ are contained all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

St. Paul, in these last words, throws down the gauntlet to 
human wisdom, which insists on owing all to itself, and 
nothing, or the least possible, to the great mystery of the 
Gospel. He bids defiance to the heresy which had for some 
time been endeavoring to undermine the doctrine of Paul, as 
delivered by Epaphras to the Church at Colosse. Or rather 
(as these terms, gauntlet and defiance^ are too little accordant 
with St. Paul's humility), he protests, in the name of truth, 
against all those who, at Colosse, or elsewhere, presumed to 
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know of something superior to the mystery of Christ and the 
fuloess of Christ. 

Here, brethren, the ruling passion of St. Paul is re- 
vealed ; here we perceive that his mind is occupied not with 
r the interest of an idea, but a more affecting interest, that of 
I souls. Here the joy of having seen this great mystery an- 
nounced to the world, of being himself the bearer of it among 
all nations, gives place for a moment to a lively and tender 
sc^icitude. One would say that joy has awakened fear, and 
that the more St. Paul appreciates the glory, beauty, and 
value of this mystery, the more he becomes alive to the pang 
he should feel in 'seeing the believers of Colosse deprived 
of it, and regrets that he does not possess all imaginable 
means of confirming them in the faith which they had em- 
braced. 

One very important mean is wanting to him, that of being 
in the midst of them, so as to speak, instead of being obliged 
to write to them. How feeble is a letter, however eloquent, 
in comparison with actual converse, which, being prolonged 
or renewed, gives to mere thought the inexplicable force de- 
rived from the living voice, the look, the personal presence, 
enabling the listener to question the speaker, and by questions 
guide his address, so as more effectually to meet the wants of 
the occasion. And even though the writer should be weighty 
and eloquent only when he writes, though his speech, to use 
8t Paul's words, should be contemptible, has he not the means 
of giving power to this contemptible, and eloquence to this 
mute presence ? Has not action a language ? Are there no 
aiguments in example ? St. Paul, it would seem, did not 
plume himself on being a great orator; and when, witli 
touching humility, he repeats the remarks of his opponents, 
who said of him, " His letters are weighty and powerful, but 
his bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible," he 
does not childishly undertake the defence of his despised elo- 
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quenco, perhaps unjustly despised ; he simply answers, ** Let 
such an one think this, that such as we are in word by lettefi 
when we are absent, such will we be also In deed when we 
are present." 2 Cor. x. 10, 11. 

I need not remind you, brethren, of the deeds of St. Panl, 
his energy, his decision, the wisdom of his measures, his abiU 
ity, if one is permitted so to speak, in the government of the 
Church ; in fine, his zeal, ardent though meek, for the wel- 
fare of his disciples. In the danger with which he eaw the 
faith of the Colossians threatened, he might well deplore hii 
captivity, which prevented him from going to their assistance* 
But did he not thereby do injustice to his letters, which even 
his enemies allowed to be powerful and weighty ? Are they 
not the very letters which, transmitted by the first belleven 
to their neighbors, and through them to their descendants from 
age to age, and from country to country, have converted the 
world ? Are not we ourselves the living proof; we who, a£ 
ter so many generations gone by, still assemble, like the pri- 
mitive converts, to read and meditate on the writings of Paul f 
And yet, brethren, Paul was right, and the immense success 
of his epistles proves that the regret which he here expresses 
was not unfounded. It was not by his epistles alone that the 
world was converted, but by the men who have, in a sense, 
unceasingly addressed them anew to the whole Church, by 
the men who have spoken what St. Paul had tmiteny and by 
their conduct and personal example confirmed the truths con- 
tained in these immortal writings. We may say literally (at 
least when including the whole body of believers) that " faith 
Cometh by hearing," and not by reading merely ; and that 
if in some way which it may not be easy to conceive, the 
first messengers of the Grospel had confined themselves to the 
circulation of the epistles of St. Paul and the whole Bible 
throughout the world, without mingling their spoken with this 
written word ; and if those whom this reading had converted 
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(for we admit that it might have converted many) had there- 
after in like manner interdicted themselves from preaching 
otherwise than by this silent communication of the sacred 
Yolume, the flame kindled for an instant would soon have 
grown feeble, and ere long have been extinguished. Such, 
generally, is the importance of personal presence and oral 
eommunication ; so closely has Grod connected the sgenoj 
and gifts of the Spirit that quickeneth, with the influence 
which is derived from direct intercourse between man and 
man. 

Not being able to transport himself to the Colossians and 
appear to them as a living epistle of Jesus Christ, St. Paul 
seeks to supply the want by the earnestness and heartfelt 
warmth of what he writes. He, so to speak, does all he can 
to make himself present by the power of his love ; the im- 
pulses of his heart annihilate space ; he brings the Colossians 
near to him by the very expression of his regret ; he draws 
them to his bosom and embraces them by thoughts full of 
tenderness ; he is determined not to be absent, and says he 
is with them in spirit. He has not only heard of the impos- 
ing order, the battle array, (for this seems to be the idea,) 
which the Colossians oppose to the enemy of their faith, he 
sees all this, and rejoices at |t. He is at their head, or rather 
in their ranks ; and, if they here engage in a struggle or 
combat, he, an invi^ble companion in arms, toils and com- 
bats by their side. 

How deep must be the vexation of a patriot warrior not 
to be able to take part in a battle which is to decide the fate 
of his country ! While the Israelites were fighting, Moses 
was far off on the mountain ; but there he fought along with 
them. St. Paul knows the secret of being present every 
where. It is not his fault if the Colossians do not perceive 
his presence in the midst of them. He is there in effect, he 
is fully there by love ; and not from a distance, but close at 
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hand he cries to them, " < This I say lest any man should 
beguile you with enticing words.' Col. 11. 4. I hear, the 
words, I sec the deceivers, I feel the danger* Soldiere of 
Jesus Christ, whose goodly order and compact phalanx I ad. 
mire, Be on your guard, yonder is the enemy !" 

The enemy of whom St. Paul speaks is the great enemyi 
the enemy of Jesus Christ, the enemy of souls ; in other 
words, the world and the prince of this world. 

The aim, the constant effort of that enemy^ is to destroy 
Jesus Christ in order that he may escape being destroyed ; 
for not only is there no fellowship, there is no compatibility 
between Christ and Belial. The impious, the insensate war 
which the spirit of the world has declared against Christ is 
a war of death, though the world cares not fully to announoe 
the fact. It is not always good policy to take up the positioa 
of open hostility to Jesus Christ. Although his true friends 
have not, in any age or country formed the majority, there 
is in all the countries of Christendom a prejudice in favor of 
Jesus Christ ; or, shall I call it, a species of faith which, 
though it is not true faith, and does not imply love, fails not 
to produce dismay at the first rumor and the mere idea of 
waging mortal war against him. There is a general con- 
fused feeling that Jesus Christ is required ; and that in a 
world without him there would (one knows not how, but the 
thing is certain) be a great and dreadful blank. Thought 
has its knights-errant as it has its heroes, and never, perhaps, 
were they more numerous than in the present day. Have 
you observed, however, that they dare not while attacking 
Christianity by argument to separate themselves absolutely 
from it, and that the war which they wage against Jesus 
Christ is waged in his own name ? The sneering infidelity 
of the last century is no longer in season. Christianity, it is 
true, is merely a phantom, a vain name ; but it is necessary 
to keep terms with this name, this phantom. Not only in 
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the present day, bat at all times, have the oncmies of Jcsas 
Christ found it a more profitable attempt to disparage than to 
tnnihilate it. The former seems less outrageous than the 
other, and this is a great point. It gives no umbrage at all 
to the greater number; and provided there is no talk of 
destroying Jesus Christ, provided there is no absolute denial 
of him, they may curtail, and exterminate, and reduce him 
to a mere name, without giving any ofience to the multitude 
to whom the name of Jesus Christ, and the name alone, suf- 
fices. The effect meanwhile will be not only to disparage, 
but to destroy him. Jesus Christ cannot be either degraded 
or aggrandized. To lessen is to annihilate him ; and if ho 
is only part Crod or part Saviour, if he only communicates 
himself to us in part, or his communion b only partly certain, 
he is neither God nor Saviour ; in short, he is not in us tlio 
hope of glory in any degree or any manner. 

It is true, that a man who believes more in Jesus Christ 
than he is aware, may detract from him in word without 
detracting in his heart ; but the inflexible law which declares 
that Jesus Christ is annihilated when he is lessened — the 
law which, though it seems to fail in particular instances 
never actually does so, is clearly exemplified in the multi- 
tude. Jesus Christ and the fulness of Jesus Christ are one 
and the same mystery, one and the same truth ; and wher- 
ever Jesus Christ has been robbed of a single ray of his glory, 
the disappearance of this single ray produces a complete 
obscurity, from the bosom of which you, as it were, hear 
humanity exclaiming in accents of grief, " They have taken 
away my Liord, and I know not where they have laid him!" 

What joy must it give to the enemy of our salvation to 
have discovered a method of making war on Jesus Christ 
without exciting suspicion, and even while appearing to do 
him homage ! It is, however, very easy to see why he has 
at all times preferred heresy which disparages Jesus Christy 

6 
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to infidehijf which denies him. I say, brethren, heresy whiefa 
disparages Jesus Christ, because, notwithstanding . the iri- 
finite diversity of forms and creeds, all heresies hare this 
tendency ; all without exception go to disparage Jesus Chiial. 
What else, pray, could they do since they. cannot magnify 
him ? And be not deceived. The heresies spring not from 
without, except to this extent, that the prince of error 
awakens them in our heart. They have their germ there. 
The human heart is the great heresiarch ; and just as it has 
been said that there is no temptation which is not human, 
there is no error which is not human. An angel of darkness 
comes, and with his hand stirs the pool ; but the pool was 
previously in our heart. We are thus the chief accomplices 
of our enemy, his chief auxiliaries, unless it be deemed moire 
correct to say that he is the chief accomplice, the chief 
auxiliary of a heart always ready for rebellion. For the 
great interest, ihe ruling passion of the human heart before 
the truth has entirely vanquished it, is to reduce Jesus Christ 
to a mere name. Doing the very opposite of John the Bap- 
tist, who felt such joy in saying, '^ He must increase, but I 
must decrease ;" our heart, even ailer confessing Jesus 
Christ, is continually whispering, ''Lei it be our utmost 
endeavor that he may decrease and we increase." 

But be this as it may ; whether the initiative belong to 
our heart, or to the great adversary, the fact of being ac- 
complices is not avowed by either. Neither our heart with 
its passions, nor the adversary with his malice, appeafs 
openly in the arena. They do not measure weapons with 
the great mystery of godliness — the Gospel. They send in 
their place other adversaries seemingly disinterested, and 
free (at least they pretend so,) from any other interest than 
that of truth, and it is in their name that the battle is waged. 
Of such enemies are two with candid look, unruffled brow, 
«Mnd venerable mien, and bearing on their shield the sacrad 
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names of truth and duty. The one of these enemien, St. 
Pauj calls philosophy, the other tradition. *' Beware lest any 
man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit after the 
tradition of men ;" or rather by a philosophy full of vain 
impostures, and by human tradition. Such are the auxiliaries 
of the world in this impious war ; adversaries which in a 
-great measure owe their strength to our passions, and without 
which our passions would not be very strong. For on the 
one hand, no one is willing, in total disregard of appearances, 
to give himself up to evil ; and on the other hand it would 
be difficult to find arguments for evil, if we were not strongly 
predisposed to find them. Thus alternately we aid them, 
and they aid us ; we receive their inspirations, and they re- 
ceive ours ; they are our auxiliaries, and we become theirs ; 
and their efforts united to ours, are directed to a oomnxNi 
end, namely, to weaken Jesus Christ, to derogate from his 
fulness, to persuade ourselves that the mystery of this fulness 
does not, as St. Paul affirms, contain all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge, in other words, that thb mystery is not 
perfectly wise, is not perfectly true. 

Philosophy, brethren, taken in its simplest acceptation, is 
only a higher degree of good sense, which, not pretending to 
know all things, desires to have a thorough knowledge of 
those objects, the knowledge of which has been placed within 
our reach. It sets no value on names and appearances ; 
prejudice is not the basis of any of its judgments ; neither 
Dumber nor time has the effect of transforming error into 
truth. It believes not, denies not, affirms not, at hazard, or 
on slight grounds. - Not trusting to a first look, it searches 
for differences under resemblances, and resemblances under 
differences; alternately uniting what the vulgar separate, 
and separating what they unite. While all facts are isolated 
to the inattentive eye, they are connected and linked together 
by the eye of philosophy, which does what it can to trace 
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the chain which unites them. Id every case fixing on what 
is essential, and tii rowing aside what is merely acoidental, it 
Gomes at last to recognize a common nature, a common prin- 
ciple, a common origin, in ohjects which seemed at fint to 
have nothing in common. It thus reduces the innumerable 
facts of the moral and physical world to a small number of 
ideas, and these to a smaller number still, always gravitating 
towards the unity which it will never reach, but to which a 
mysterious power constrains it always to aspire. To say aU 
in one word, philosophy differs from vulgar reason, in apply- 
ing itself to penetrate from the exterior of things or their 
. etiveloffe, to their principle, or at least to the idea which ex- 
plains the greatest number of possible facts, and before which 
it is constrained to stop as if out of breath. When shall it 
stop ? What is its legitimate sphere? This question is of 
more importance than any other. Philosophy does not gain 
more honor by extending its search, than by recognizing its 
limits. It reigns in this apparent dethronement It is its 
glory to know how to restrict itself, just as in the domain of 
morality it is the glory of the will to stop in proper time and 
make an efibrt upon itself. But in order to know what it is 
able and what unable to do, it takes account of its processes 
and instruments, compares its means with its end, and not 
being able to place all its greatness in knowledge finds part 
of it in confessing its ignorance, and so to speak, in knowing 
certainly that it does not know. 

St. Paul did not repudiate this philosophy, and oouki 
have no intention to repudiate it. He knew as well as we, 
that in matters of religion, and even of revealed religion, 
there may be either a good or a bad philosophy, but that at 
all events there is philosophy. We cannot condemn philo- 
sophy without condemning ourselves to silence on the sub- 
ject of religion which presupposes it, and guides it, and 
would create it if it -did not previously exist. Accordingly, 
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St. Paul has not condemned it ; and when he warns his dis- 
ciples against a science '* falsely so called," his words imply 
the existence of a science that is true. Now philosophy is 
a part of science, or rather is itself the science of science. 
Nor, moreover, could he have condemned it, without con- 
demning himself who has made such happy and frequent 
use of it. It were vain to deny that the writings of St. Paul 
and of St. John are full of the highest philosophy. Let us 
be understood. We do not say full of sublime truth, but of 
that philosophy which we have endeavored to characterize, 
which rises from appearances to reality, from accident to 
essence, from the particular to the general, from variable 
facts to immutable principles. 

No more did St. Paul despise tradition, by which must 
be understood the communication of a fact or a truth by a 
person entitled to credit. Philosophy teaches us on what 
ground a person is entitled to be believed, but the conditions 
which she prescribes being fulfilled, it is philosophical to 
believe. Then tradition comes at the bidding of philosophy 
to fill up the void left by philosophy, which, however she may 
reason upon facts, cannot invent them. Revelation in this 
sense is tradition in its highest form, the tradition of God 
himself. But the succession of holy lives in the history of 
human nature, is also the tradition of God, or divine tradi- 
tion. These lives are Christianity itself. For Christianity, 
though it fiows from doctrine and be written in a book, is not 
essentially either a doctrine or a book, but a life springing 
up eternally from the very bosom of God. In this life, per- 
petuated from believer to believer, is a revelation, a tradi- 
tion, a divine testimony. The perfect sameness of Christi- 
anity, continued through all the extreme diversities of time 
and places, is also a divine tradition ; and the philosopher 
himself, struck with this marvellous agreement of ages, 
nations, and races, cannot avoid seeing in this intimate and 
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iDVoluntaiy agreement between the savage and civilized man, 
between the Christiana of the first century and' those of the 
nineteenth, a fact which ought to have great weight ia &vor 
of the Christian religion. In another sense stilly tradition is- 
of importance ; namely, when going back to the very sources 
of our belief, it shows them to us in a state of purity and 
simplicity, which they quickly lost in the discourses and* 
writings of succeeding ages. For although the diamood of 
truth is always pure in itself, and although the moment the- 
outer covering is removed it sparkles as at first, still this 
covering, this crust, must be taken away ; so that it may be,- 
as in the hands of the Master and his immediate disciples, 
with nothing to envelope, nothing to tambh it, but pure dia- 
mond throughout. It is to this return towards our original 
sources that the words of the prophet apply : '< Stand ye in 
the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein." Jer. vi. 16. 

It is neither against this tradition nor this philosophy that 
St. Paul wishes to guard the Colossians. He speaks of a 
vain philosophy, and a human tradition. The former is 
natural reason proceeding without rule, and working on in- 
complete or false data ; the latter is stupid prejudice, which, 
in estimating any opinion, throws in the dead weights of 
number and time. St. Paul wishes to guard the Colossians, 
and us also, against sophistry in the garb of philosophy, and 
against custom claiming the authority of proof. 

He calls this philosophy vain, or full of imposture. Thus, 
brethren, we think the original ought to be rendered, and it is 
in fact by imposture or appearances that this philosophy de- 
ceives us. It does not lay down any thing as a principle 
which we do not admit, and admit willingly. The truth 
which it wishes to destroy, it opposes by truths, but partial 
truths, which, being separated from those which were de- 
signed to complete them, become thereby grave errors. The 
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World aote in regard to the truth as it does In regard to Jesus 

Christ. It does not deny it absolutely, il detracts from it. 

This is its imposture. It is by this that it dazsles the greaU*r 

part of meb, especially those who are williag to be dazzled. 

Accordingly, it requires not to evoke phantoms, and create, 

if we may so speak, factitious errors^ Trath is sufficient. It 

breaks it down into fragments, and out of one of them forms 

to erixjr, an error all the more dangerous from its resemblance 

kt truth. Its fidsehoods are fractional parts of truth, and 

would, be far less dangerous, or absolutely without danger, if 

they were mere ftiseiKXMls. 

It is thus, lor example, that it appeals to common sense, 
t kind of mole whose eye sees well what it does see, but sees 
only at the distance of a yard or two, and then sneeringly 
tsks on what part of the horizon are situated the wonderful 
objects which otkexs have pretended to see, but which in truth 
they have only dreamed. . It takes care not to let out that this 
weak eye, if provided with a telescope, would see all that 
others have seen. ' It accustoms it to judge of the things of 
heaven by the analogies of the earth, teaching it to consider 
nothing real that it does not touch, and nothing true that it 
does not comprehend. It does not bid it deny the existence 
of what, is invisible or iniioite, of providence, or grace, or in- 
tercourse with God by prayer ; but it whispers away all these 
truths, because none of .them lie within the reach of common 
sense, which, if interrogated as to each, would answer, No ! 
Do you see that man who was employed to kindle a blazing 
beacon on the top of a tower, to guide the unhappy mariner 
amid storm and darkness to the haven, and instead of doing 
so, is, as if in mockery, substituting the little lamp which 
lately glimmered in a corner of his narrow dwelling f Such 
b the philosophy of common sense. Must not a man have 
fallen very low, must not his soul be smothered or quite dead, 
before he can seriously apply the narrow principles of com- 
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iDon sense to religioiw qaesdons f Well I a whole age mmjr 
come to this, (we have seen it,) and what does Jesus CSirist 
become for such an age I We have seen this akow Some 
deny him and Uaspheroe ; others, more timid, or less 
tent, or more skiliii), disparage him, detract from Kus full 
For the latter, as for the former, Jesus Christ no longer exists 
&r JesusChrist is not in accordance with this common sense. 

Another delusion, of aa entirely opposite description, se- 
parating US from eoromoQ sense, (which, though we ought 
not to rest satisfied with it, we ought neyer to abandoii9).oar. 
ries us away into boundless regions where nothing arrests the 
eye, where nothing can be compared or measaied, beeauso 
there is nothing in this space but space itself— where ideas do 
not represent things, nor words, ideas— where the existence 
of the thinking being is coofbunded with that of the subjecl 
of thought — where the last point to support or fix thought, the 
certainty of our own existence, the right of saying /, ha» be- 
gun by losing itself in a substance which is no more capable 
than ourselves of saying J. To persuade the mind that thus 
to beat about m vacua is really to think, thst to connect ysr- 
mula wiih formula is really to know, is not so difficult as one 
might be led to believe,, or as the philosophy of common sense 
would have it to be believed* And when sacrifice has beea 
offered to this idol, which Is larger hot more hollow than the 
other, what remains of Jesus Christ ? His^name, perhaps^ 
Far those systems which plume themselves on being vast 
enough to take all systeme into their embrace,, have one alse 
for Jesus Christ. 

But what is this place ? or rather, what is thn Jesus 
Christ ? Do you expect to meet the Jesus Christ of Bethle- 
hem or Cklvary, the Irving, personified Jesus Christ, who wept 
over Lazarus, looked round on Peter, and loved St. John ? 
How poor ! how mean your conceptions ! The cross itself is 
only a symbol, of whose meaning you have no proper idea I 
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And as for the eternal S6n in uniting his divinity to oar hu- 
manity — and as for our Advocate who stands beside the Fa. 
ther, and lives oontinually interceding for us— and as for that 
heavenly Friend who is in the midst of us when we meet in 
his name-— we roust no longer think of them. Jesus (JhrisC 
is not a person, but a fact. The person who appeared under 
the name of Jesus Christ, did no more than give a visible 
shape at that particular moment to an idea previously c list- 
ing in the world. It was this idea that was crucified, rose 
again, and ascended to heaven. There is no other Jesus 
Christ. Yours, he at whose feet you have prayed so much, 
suited 80 much, loved so much, was several persons, none 
of whom was Christ, or thought he was; but one of whom 
has appropriated to himself all that the others have been, and 
merged their memory in his own. Gro now, pray and weep 
on this deserted Calvary ; seek there for a cross which was 
never erected ; seek in the heavens for a Christ who is not 
there, and instead of a God adore a system; Your Christ 
has heen lost in a much greater Christ. Cjo not then to say 
that he has been lessened to you ; on the contrary, he has 
been aggrandized. No, brethren ; say boldly that he has 
been lessened to you, lessened to the extent of all his person- 
ality, which was the support of your hope, the principle of 
your religious life, and the charm of your pains ! 

The philosophy of which St. Paul speaks, has other de- 
lusions in store. Always faithful to its principle, it lessens 
man in order to lessen Jesus Christ. It designedly forgets 
some one or other of the principal elements of human nature, 
and so effectually, that man being no longer the entire being 
he was, no longer needs an entire Jesus Christ. Sometimes 
it makes religion an argument, a system, all the parts of 
which it skilfully balances ; and so completely does it ab- 
sorb all the parts of our intelleot in the study of it, that what 
it gave to us for a system remains in effect nothing but a 

6* 
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system, so that we think our religion without feeling it, 
reason of love without loving, and of salvation without being 
saved ; in one word, know, to a wondrous nicety, how all 
these things ought to take place in us, while none actually 
docs take place. Sometimes at a single stroke it lops off oee 
of the doctrines of the Grospel, and one of the wants of our 
nature ; for there is not a doctrine in the Grospel but corres- 
ponds to one of our wants, nor in our nature a want which 
does not correspond to a doctrine of the Grospel. It will be 
satisfied, for example, I do not say with our denying, but 
with our dissembling, our being silent both as to this want 
of our nature and those words of the Gospel which unite in 
exhibiting perfection both as the limit of our exertions and 
the end of our lives. Hence, I mean from a morality 
without heroism, to a trivial morality, there is not even 
a single step ; we pass without transition from the one to the 
other. We are trivial when we are not sublime. And if 
viewed from the cross of the God -man a vulgar morality 
is absurd, the cross of the Grod-man is equally absurd when 
viewed from a vulgar morality. What have we to do with 
Jesus Christ, and how superfluous must his cross be, the 
moment it is understood that we are not called to perfection ? 
Jesus Christ is then degraded. How far? I know not; 
but what you ought to know is, that if Jesus Christ is no 
longer necessary, he is no longer even useful to you. 

There is another deception, another truth transformed 
into error. Philosophy invokes the idea of progress ; and as 
this idea is profoundly true, as progress, in whatever way 
we understand it, is the instinct of every man, it readily 
finds an echo in our heart. To give the whole truth, it 
would be necessary to tell man that immutability like pro- 
gress is the characteristic and the beauty of true religion, 
the work of a God in whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning, and that St. Paul has said of his Master 
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with perfect irath, that he is the flame yesterday, to-day, aiMi 
br ever: it would he necessary to tell him that this immu- 
lability whioh femis the glory of the Gospel, (siooc, while 
lemiEiiniiig the same, it has sufficed for all ages, and supplied 
•U the wants to which progress has given birth,) is at the 
same time, and above ail, the consolation and joy of the be* 
iiever who no longer fears that he will be carried about with 
every wind of doctrine : it would be necessary to tell him 
that without this immutability the Gospel, which would be 
to him only a human idea, continually modifying itself 
would not be sufficient for him either in life or in death : in 
fine, it would be necessary to tell him that the progress 
which he loves and desires is found in the Gospel, which, 
without admitting any change on its eternal foundation, 
adapts itself to all the most diversified movements of human 
nature, dilates .with it, so to speak, and, ailer each revolution 
of society, shows itself adapted to the state which produced 
the revolution ; what do I say ? carries in its bosom the 
germ of all happy revolutions, and has instigated or paved the 
way fer all. Yes, it would be necessary to tell all this. But, 
by not telling it, we produce in man a feeling of impatience 
against this immovable religion which seems to keep lagging 
b^^hin/i his thoughts and his hopes. Thus then Christ Jesus is 
diminished by taking from him, if I dare so speak, a part of 
his humanity, since, in his character of man, he should sub- 
scribe «uid give his concurrence to all developments and to 
all true progress. 

Such are some of the stratagems of a false philosophy. 
Here many others might be mentioned ! Let us be con- 
tented with having put you on the way of detecting them ; 
and let us now with St. Paul attend to the other accomplice 
or ally of the world, human iradUian, Must not the world be 
very determined to succeed, and at the same time very dubious 
oi success, when it associates in one same design two such 
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deolared enemies lo each otiier as philotophy aad trodhioD f 

I mean deluaire philosopby, and human tradition. Philoaophy 

stylet itself the independence, the sorereignty of the hamaa 

mindy and tradition is in its eyes servitude and degrmdatioa ; 

but they are aware, it would seem, that their united force i» 

not too much to insure success to the mighty task of rooting 

up this great tree, or even lopping its branches. Hence 

theyi easily oTercome their mutual repugnance ; philosopfay 

willingly leans upon tradition, and tradition willingly defers 

to philosophy. I mean that philosophy disdains not to enter 

into the prejudices of the multitude, and the multitude refuse 

not to borrow some arguments from philosophy. At Golosse 

heresy had this double character ; it was a compound of subtle 

reasonings and unauthorized traditions ; and the fulness of 

Jesus Christ was charged with being at once contrary to a 

pretended nature of things^ and to the opinions of the doctors. 

The effect of tradition in this discussion was directed not 

so much against the divine nature of Jesus Christ, as against 

the all-sufficient and perfect virtue of his work as Redeemer* 

Tradition labored to bring back the Colossians towards the 

law, not certainly towards that spiritual law, which, like a 

sage preceptor, would have brought them to Jesus Christ, 

but towards that law of works and observances which was 

far more fitted than any other thing to replace the idol of 

self-righteousness upon its pedestal. We have not the same 

traditions, brethren ; perhaps we have none, unless it be 

in some sort one to have none, and to be able to say, What 

is proposed for our belief our fathers did not believe ; what 

is proposed for our belief is not believed elsewhere. This 

negative tradition of unbelief and indifference is assuredly 

not less powerful than the other ; and we know how, to the 

disgrace of many, advantage has been taken of it to impair 

he Gospel and lessen Jesus Christ. We may indeed derive 

Horn tlradition quite an opposite result. This also has been 
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tsm, and, up to a oertain point, we may rejoice in it ; but, 
iace it ia necessary here to speak the whole truth, wc would 
not be astonished should the great enemy rejoice to see human 
tradition, even in the direction of truth, substituted ibr the tes- 
timony of God, snd men continuing or beginning to believe in 
Jesus Christ, not because they have recognized in him the 
way, the truth, and the life ; not because in beholding him 
they have been internally constrained to render glory to him ; 
but principally because their fathers believed in him. It is 
a snare which the prince of darkness lays for the most faith- 
fol. Perhaps he would prefer that the name of Jesus Christ 
should not be pronounced at all, this name alone being a 
power ; but, ailer all, it does not matter very much to him 
whether faith have this object or that, provided that, reduced 
to a lifeless form, it have nothing more of iciith but the form 
and the name, and Jesus Christ be lessened or restricted, if 
not in the plenitude of his nature or of his work, at least in 
our heart, and in the homage which we owe to him.- Thus, 
at all times, whatever be the purport of the tradition, the 
enemy employs it to the prejudice of Jesus Christ, or much 
rather to our prejudice ; and the exhortation of the apostle, 
coming to us across eighteen intervening centuries, has lost 
none of its truth or its seasonableness. 

And let us not forget that in the Church of Colossc, these 
two adversaries both laid claim to Jesus Christ : they dared 
to pronounce his name, and even set themselves up as heralds 
of his glory, and preachers of his doctrine. It is necessary 
to remember this, in order to comprehend St. Paul's decla- 
ration to the Colossians, that their new teachers taught them 
'^ according to the elements of the world, and not according 
to Christ." Would it have been worth his while to say, that 
these teachers did not teach according to Christ, if they had 
not pretended to preach according to Christ ? No ; but, so 
far were they from teaching according to Christ, that they at- 
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tacked the fulness of Christ, a fondameDtal dootrioe of the 
Gospel ; and moreover did not teach (this is clear without 
mentioning it,) according to the Spirit of Chri^ which ' is 
heavenly, but, says St. Paul, according to the elements of 
the world. It was the world in fact, the worljd which has a 
divided heart, the world which aspires not to perfeotion, the 
world which is contented with an insipid, middle course ; the 
world which neither hungers nor thirsts after righteousness, the 
world to which all that is divine in human life appears fi)Uy« 
It was the world which furnished these teachers with the 
materials of their ai^uments, ai^umentd always sufficiently 
specious to the natural man. .Setting out ; from. the world, 
they arrived at the world : it is necessary to set out from 
God, to arrive at €rod. They were self-condemned in their 
efforts to lessen Jesus Christ ; for whatever might be their 
design, they had not announced that it was to lessen the obli- 
gations of man, to lower his destiny, to lower his nature, to 
lower religion. They would have been very sorry that this 
should have been thought, they would have protested againist 
the charge. They deserved it, however, and could not but 
deserve it ; for it is an eternal law, confirmed by the experi- 
ence of all ages, that we cannot detract from the fulness of 
Christ, without detracting to the same extent from the per- 
fection of the Christian law ; and, in like manner, that we 
cannot try to curtail this perfect law, without feeling imperi- 
ously urged to depose Jesus Christ from the throne on which 
our faith had placed him. 

Strange, yet true ! the tradition of the truth has some- 
times conveyed the tradition of falsehood. Under the shelter 
of an important doctrine, clearly evinced and loftily pro- 
claimed, and presiding over all other doctrine, a train of 
human inventions calculated for the consolation of the natural 
man have embodied themselves and swelled the current of 
■tradition. In this unhallowed train there is no error whidi 
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hvs not finind a place, there is no groes supcratition, no 
(iegnding idolatry, no shameful paganism, which has not 
wiiked with head erect, proud at being seen in the company 
of a truth univenally honored. Thus the national flag is 
sometimes seen floating over the vessel of the pirate. He 
who, yielding too much to time, space, and custom, does not 
eonstantly go and draw anew at the fountain head, is in great 
danger of being, as St Paul expresses it, drawn into bondage 
hy this Mae tradition. When a community claims fer itself 
to be the depository of the truth, when it makes this claim 
and the duty of maintaining it a leading dogma, or rather 
the whole religion of its adherents, it may one day, in the 
name of tradition, which to the greatest number is reason, 
have, the greatest number in its favor. Indeed the followers 
of its principles will far exceed the members of its com- 
munion. For a great number of those who profess to be its 
opponents are, as well as its adherents, the slaves of tradi- 
tion ; and therefore, so far as the abstract principle of tradi- 
tion is concerned, it may boldly claim them as supporters. 
•Who believes the truth for the truth's sake ? Who is not to 
a certain extent the slave of tradition ? It is not always 
necessary that ages and generations should conspire to form 
a tradition. A single man is sufficient; the authority of one 
is the tradition of many. Idleness and servility enter into 
agreement with presumption, and the attrsu^tion, the empire 
of tradition, is so great, that the religion which breaks at 
once with tradition and philosophy (I have explained what 
philosophy,) is by that very act a heroic religion, the most 
energetic appeal to all that is powerful, or valuable in the 
human mind, the most formidable task that has ever been 
imposed on the pride and indolence, but at the same time the 
most honorable prospect that has ever been opened to the 
dignity of ouf nature. What is proposed to our hope is the 
advantage, the rare glory of being able to say in all truth. 
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** I know in whom I have beliered.'' But it is not our ^ory ; 
it is the glory of the Grospel ; it is our salvation. It is in 
the name of our salvation, of our eternal oommunion witk 
God, that St. Paul seeks to put us on our guard against fidse 
philosophy and vain tradition. 

Paul saw these two dangers at once, these two evils com^ 
bined, and thus seeing, exclaims anxiously, but energetically, 
** Beware, beware, beware lest those enemies lead you into 
bondage \" for this is the meaning and force of his expres- 
sioos. They are lively and touching. Does it not seem as 
if you saw the inhabitants of a fortunate island wandering 
fearless on their native shore, too near doubtless to that ocean 
which is the highway of their enemies ? Their eye, unable 
from the low and level shore, to reach far over the sea, per- 
ceives not the fatal ships which are freighted with their chains. 
But a vigilant sentinel standing on the top of a rock, (it is 
the rocl^ of salvation,) a vigilant sentinel, (it is Paul,) gives 
a signal to his companions of the approaching danger. No 
sooner has he seen these ships upon the horizon, than with 
true presentiment, he sees servitude and desolation on these 
happy shores, and from the height of this rock reaching to 
the sky, he sends forth the timely alarm, " The enemy ! the 
enemy ! Take heed, imprudent men, that they do not lead 
you into bondage. Take heed. Christian novices, that they 
do not mislead you by specious discourses ; that they do not 
rob you of the glorious liberty of the children of God, a 
liberty scarcely conquered, scarcely tasted. Take heed that 
they do not deprive you of him, who is liberty itself, that Jesus 
before whose look have fallen all the chains with which you 
were loaded by an alarmed conscience, by habitual sin, the 
power of the flesh, the fear of suffering, the fear of death. 
Take heed ; for sbon, and without your perceiving it, nothing 
of this mighty, living Christ will remain to you, but instead 
of him, a dead and useless Christ. Take heed ; others who 
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kd remred him like you, now wander without light and 

v^iioat a guide, without Qod and without hope, in the dark 

Faflej of this mortal life. Take heed, for* the greatest evils 

hre often been the work oi an imperceptible moment, and 

equally in the spiritual as in the temporal life, shall ** poverty 

oooie as one that travelletb, and want as an armed man.*'— 

Prov. vi« 11. 
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THE PRECAUTIONS OF FAITH. 



«* Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ. For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.'*— Col. ii. 8, 9. 

The Apostle has singled out two enemies of the mystery of 
Jesus Christ, philosophy and tradition. We may believe that 
this was not the first time he had met with them, and that he 
had been engaged with them in personal combat. He knew 
perhaps by experience, how dangerous are their approaches, 
and how deadly their grasp. They perhaps had made a 
persecutor of the Gospel of him who at a later period was 
its Apostle. It was they that had made him take a part in 
the death of Stephen, almost as odious as that of the execu- 
tioners of that martyr. For tradition and philosophy have 
their fanatics; they can persecute and they can hate. 
Christian faith itself until it has become love, being only a 
system of tradition, gives no security against such shameful 
excess. How much must the remembrance of having him- 
self been under such a bondage have increased Paul's anx- 
iety, on seeing the danger of the Colossians; and in a personal 
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'Dtem'ew, how penetrating and expressive must his accent 

hm been in pronouncing the simple words, ** Take hoed !" 

Be this as it may, he speaks of the danger as a man who 

knows and has measured it ; there is not in the passage 

QDder consideration, a single word which does not attest this. 

Observe his touching endeavor to counterbalance the disad- 

vantage of his absence, his urgent exhortation to remain firm 

in the faith, rooted and grounded 1o abound in this faith, and 

always thank Gfod for it anew. All this should have engaged 

the Colossians, and should engage us to take heed according 

to the Apostlie's exhortation. But what is it to take heed f 

This ireniains for. us to consider. 

Does take heed -mean simply, be distrustful, fear, trem- 
ble? Evidently not, dear brethren. There would be no 
meaning in the words, if that was all. To distrust and fear 
is to take heed to little purpose, or rather is not to take heed 
at all.' To take ' heed, means literally to be on our guard ; 
but we cannot be so, if we have not the means. To take 
heed, then, is to surround ouriselves with certain precautions, 
certain safeguards, certain moans of defence. What are 
these in the case in question ? 

Many will think that to take heed, is to take flight ; in 
other words, where doctrine is concerned to refused to listen, 
to stop our ears. It would be necessary in the first place, 
that the thing was possible, but it is not. The sources of 
objections are too numerous, the forms which they may as- 
sume too various, the means and opportunities too easily 
renewed, and their address in introducing themselves too 
crafty, they have too many secret spies within the fortress, 
to allow us to flatter ourselves that we shall meet them sel- 
dom, still less that we shall not meet them at all. It would 
first of all be necessary to know them by their appearance. 
But how ? they have sometimes been long at our side, when 
we think them far off. Who can guarantee that in the hum- 
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blest station, and the most profound retreat, we shall never 
be assailed by them ? And what, pray, will you do, if they 
oome from yourselves, if they are formed within you ? Be* 
sides, did they all come from without us, nothing is more 
subtle than the miasma of infidelity and doubt. Whenever 
they exist, they diffuse themselves through the air, and we 
inhale without seeing them. Objections hardly require to be 
articulate in order to be heard. They attach to all subjects, 
impregnate all discourses, they enter at every pore, we are 
invested before we think ourselves assailed^ 

The persons who believe it so easy to avoid these renooun* 
ters suppose the objections of error to be exactly similar to 
the temptations of sin, against which we certainly ought to 
shut the door of our heart ; and do we not ask God daily not 
to lead us into temptation ? But it is easy to see, brethren, 
that the analogy does not hold, or at least that while the law 
which enjoins us to shun temptation is absolute, that of shut- 
ting our ear to the objections of infidelity, or of heresy, is 
subject to exceptions. As it is impossible not to find persons 
either disposed or compelled to hear these objections, and 
nevertheless incapable of refuting them, some at least must 
undertake to listen, in order that they may be able to answer 
for the rest. This the writers in defence of Christianity 
have done at all times. This St. Paul himself did jrith a 
foroe and prudence which have never been surpassed. Be- 
sides, we do not see that believers are absolutely safe, in 
obstinately declining to combat, and shutting themselves up 
in their creed, as in a fortress. It will not be long a fortress. 
For just as when a country is invaded, and all passes are 
seized by the enemy, the citadel must surrender ; so the 
faith which has not ventured to descend into the plain, which 
has refused discussion while enveloped on all sides by infi- 
delity, unless it receive miraculous support from on high, is 
obliged at last to capitulate. It lived only on general con* 
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aent^ and when this &il8, it falls. Before it fell, much evil 
had been already done in uncertain wavering minds ; for on 
seeing it retire behind the high walls of its tradition, (in fact 
all it does is to oppose one tradition to another,) it might have 
been said to it, and has been said, if your reasons for belier- 
log are so feeble that they cannot make head against the rea« 
SODS for not believing, why do you believe ? and if they are 
strong, why are you afraid to enter the lists with your adver- 
saries? It is certain, brethren, that an infidelity which the 
least sound awakens, was not dead, and that a religion to* 
which the least shock is mortal, was scarcely alive. The 
enemies of Christianity would have at least the appearance of 
reason, and a sufficient excuse for their infidelity, if they saw 
religion placing itself on regimen, like a patient who owes 
the prol(»igation of his sad existence to endless precautions, 
and r«M>unces life in order to keep him from dying. Chris- 
tians so acting would have calumniated Christianity, and, I 
fear, not calumniated it in vain. 

It is admitted that the Christian is called to give an ac 
count of his faith, and that one method of giving honor to 
the Gospel, is to show that it is " a faithful saying, and wor- 
thy of all acceptation." If so, must we not admit that the 
Christian ought not absolutely to avoid meeting objections, 
since to answer the objections of infidelity, is to give account 
of our faith ? Those who present objections to a Christian, 
should not be allowed to part with him with the unhappy idea 
that he believes without proof, and that his faith is only a 
stupid prejudice. My meaning is not that he should consider 
himself bound to expose the weakness or falsehood of every 
argument ; it is enough, if to the reasons on which their infi- 
delity rests, he respectfully and meekly opposes the reasons 
on which he grounds his faith. Of some more may be re- 
quired thtin this, but of none less; for the most ignorant, as 
well as the most learned, have reasons for believing, reasons, 
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if not similar in nature, perhaps equal in value to the rea- 
Bons of the learned. 

Let U8 hah here, brethren. The case which we have 
just supposed, that of the unlearned Chriatian encountering 
the learned infidel or heretic, deserves our best attention;, not 
only because in the world, and consequently anxmg Chris- 
tians, the ignorant are more numerous than the learned, but 
also because what we have to say as to the ignorant, is of in- 
terest for all Christians. I have said ignoramU, Do I mean 
those who know absolutely nothing ? If this ignorance, im- 
plying complete stupidity, could exist among intelligent be- 
ings ; if there were intelligent beings who know nothing, and 
could learn nothing, it is too clear that they would have no- 
thing to say, and that consequently we could have no direction 
to give them in regard to their conduct towards unbelievers. 
Under the name of ignorant, therefore, we must undeitBtand, 
in general, those who on any one subject, or on several sub- 
jects, are less knowing than others. ' It is necessary also, in 
order to embrace all the cases under the same head, to in- 
clude among the ignorant, the simple ; that is, not those who 
have absolutely no intellect, but have it in an inferior degree. 
In this way any man, however learned, is ignorant in respect 
of some other, and however able, is simple in respect of one 
who is abler. The ablest or most learned in one matter, be- 
comes simple or ignorant in another, so that he who was for- 
merly inferior, becomes superior. Supreme rank in know- 
ledge, or intellect, is probably not possessed by any individual, 
at least no one has a universal and absolute superiority over 
the rest of mankind. Even if such a mortal prodigy existed, 
he would be ignorant and simple in comparison with angels, 
at all events in comparison with God, before whom all wis- 
dom and knowledge vanish away. 

What is the result of all we have said ? Nothing else, 
or at least nothing more clearly than this : That if the cer- 
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tainty of faith, the privilege of helng a Christian, depended on 
knowledge and intellect; if one could not be a Christian 
.without being able to answer all the objections which science 
nmj suggest, or intellect put into shape, the number of Chris- 
tians would be infinitely small, or strictly speaking, there 
wonld be neither Christians nor Christianity. For after you 
.baye soWed all the objections which are presented, how do 
you know, that there may not be others more specious, of 
which you have never .heard, and which you are not in a 
state to answer I And though you should know, and have 
refuted all which have arisen in your time, is this enough ? 
Would it not be necessary to have refuted all which will yet 
arise ; and you know that they will arise to the end of time. 
Might it not be said, at a later period, that it was fortunate 
for yoUy that you had lived before these objections, since you 
could not have disposed of them so easily, as you disposed of 
those of your own time ? You feel surprised at my language ; 
but you feel little surjprise when you hear it said of your fore- 
fiithers, or of the early Christians, that they believed at a cheap 
rate, and that tliey would have believed less easily, or would 
even have been infidels, in a critical and inquisitive age like 
ours. And if this is said of your forefathers, may not pos- 
terity say it of you ? When then on this view will it be per- 
mitted to believe ? Will it be when there are no more ob- 
jections, no more opponents ? when the last Christian gets the 
last word in discussing with the last infidel ? This in truth 
is the utmost that can be said ; for it may always be supposed 
that were a new infidel to appear, he might propose some 
difficulty which had never been considered before. 

But without pushing matters to this extreme, let us confine 
ourselves, brethren, to actual facts, and to what is passing 
under our eye. It is certain that if to be a Christian it is 
necessary to be able to answer every objection, there are 
few, very few Christians. In the case supposed, there would 
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not be many, even though all Christians were to become 
profoundly learned, for nothing hinders infidels from acquir- 
ing the same advantages ; and hence on any given subjeol^ 
the learned Christian might find his master. And how 
would you make all Christians profoimdly leanied t Hoir 
would you give all of them the faculties, the leisaroy the n^ 
cessary dispositions ? The supposition is absurd. 7ou mojy I 
love to think it, you may place within the reach of the great 
majority the proofs, the simple dnd luminous proofs of tin 
truth of Christianity, so that each may for himself possess the 
title-deeds of the great family of which his profession makes 
him a member. But this is not the thing required ; it is (o 
be able to elude the snare of a subtle argument, or to be aUe 
on sufiicient grounds to deny a feet which is affirmed, or 
affirm a fact which is denied. When will you be aUe to 
bring the simple and ignorant, the great majority, sooh a 
length as this ? 

I know not the counsels of Grod, but I doubt whether it 
be one of the purposes of his wisdom, altc^ether to stop the 
mouth of Infidelity, and make his religion in all its parts 
evident, like a truth in arithmetic ; thus leaving nothing for 
good inclination, seriousness, and meditation to do in em- 
bracing the truth, in the search of which all the powers of 
the mind have to our day been so usefully exercised. 

Suppose, however, brethren, that this miracle were per- 
formed, and that by the natural course of things, and the 
progress of human knowledge, infidelity was struck dumb in 
presence of Jesus Christ, one thing is certain : it is not yei 
dumb, nor was it dumb in the days of our fathers, and there- 
fore it might always be said of us, and of them, that we 
believed by anticipation, and on insufficient grounds, in- 
asmuch as the difficulties were not then exhausted, and 
infidelity had not by silence confessed its defeat. Once more 
then, if St. Paul's exhortation, when he says to us ** Take 
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leed/' means that we ought always to hold ourselves ready to 
^Ye a peremptory answer to all objections, no Christian is enti- 
led to the name, and Christianity itself cannot be said to exist. 
. . Neither good sense, nor the conviction we have of the 
wisdom of God will allow us to suppose that our faith, after 
being founded on proo& which have satisfied our reasoDy 
most ever be kept in suspense, or incessantly brought into 
question by the sophistry with which infidelity may, to the 
pod of time, be pleased to assail it. Though such objectioDS 
should be raised in regard to matters into which our mind 
hss not penetrated, and a science to which we are strangers; 
though, while capable of saying in general why we believet 
we are not capable of solving every unexpected difficulty 
which may be presented, it follows not that we must defer 
oar faith and our hope. What ! are we to be always disputing 
uid never acting ? eternally building our house, and never 
inhabiting it ? It is absolutely necessary either that we be 
Me to believe although not able to solve all objections, or 
liat God give to his Revelation an instantaneous, overwhelm- 
ing evidence. In this case faith might be said to be destroyed 
by its apparent triumph. It would be no longer faith, but 
sight ; and all that generous activity which terminates in 
tieliei^ or which developes itself in the train of faith, would be 
absolutely suppressed. The Christian would know, he would 
Qot believe. If so, would be still be a Christian ? 

We are not then obliged, as Christians, and in order to 
be Christians, to refute all the objections which tradition or 
philosophy may be pleased to urge. At this rate we should 
never be Christians ; for infidelity will never exhaust her 
store of specious arguments and plausible assertions. The 
M mines are exhausted, but other veins will be discovered* 
[n search of poison, it will dig down to hell. It is not 
desirable that it should be otherwise. Science, in its endless 
evolutions, alternately brings to light and dispels difficulties 

7 
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wiiich the finnest believers cannot but observe, and which 
they are sometimes the first to discover. 

And now, brethren, be pleased to observe that, in this 
discussion, we have not availed ourselves of all our ad- 
vantages ; we have set before you infidelity, properly so 
called, and not heresy. From age to age, infidelity has 
found its master ; and, perhaps, were she to take account of 
the battles which she has lost, or were she to consider the 
fact that a religion which has been more contested than ever 
any other religion was, is still standing erect, full of life and 
full of hope, she would cc^isider it her best course to keep 
silence. If she is not silent, it is because she cannot be ; 
and we may expect that she will continue speaking to the 
end of the world. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
infidelity which denies religion is a far less powerful opponent 
than the Jieresy which corrupts it. We need not tell you 
that, in the latter case, the adversaries are far more numer- 
ous, since they include not only the adherents of pure 
Christian doctrine, but several of the enemies of this purity, 
the followers of heresy ; but we will tell you that there 
has always been more success against the arguments of 
infidelity than against the subtleties of heresy ; that it has 
always been easier to defend the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion taken as a whole, than to defend the individual truths 
of which it is composed. Heresy is more specious in its 
language, and more tempting in its delusions than infidelity ; 
one of its worst deceptions is, that it is not infidelity. In- 
fidelity, however, it is, though in another manner and on a 
different ground ; infidelity in the livery of faith, under the 
semblance, and it may be with the reality of love and zeal, 
^nce heresy has oflen been seen as eager in defending 
Christianity as it was busy in corrupting, or, as we have 
said, disparaging it. Yes, heresy is infidelity. The apostles 
have never hesitated nor varied on this subject ; and it is 
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doubtless not to infidels properly so called, but to audacious 
heretics, that it is necessary to apply the words of St. John, 
"They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us.'' 1 John ii. 10. But heresy does not thus present 
itself. It raises, often sincerely raises, the standard of Jesus 
Christ ; and, perhaps, appears all the more Christian thtt it 
belieyes itself to be so ; and announces no other intention 
than to purify and simplify traditional dogmatism, or to dis- 
cover in the words of Scripture a more intimate and exquisite 
meaning than the vulgar are wont to find in it. That alone, 
brethren, gives it a great advantage; but a still greater is, 
that the matter of which it treats is more delicate, and less 
palpable, that the facts which it brings under discussion are 
less material, and less precise. Here deceptive appearances 
are multiplied, and imposture becomes more easy ; and here, 
consequently, in order not to be dazzled, a keener perception 
a more intimate knowledge of religion is required, a spiritual 
tact not often met with, and above all, a single eye which 
sees objects as they are, not in consequence of superior pene- 
tration, but superior candor. Herein lies the great advan- 
tage which our 6cklencss, or our want of simplicity, or the 
secret connivance of our heart gives to heresy. This it is 
which makes it so difficult to untie the knots which she 
weaves, and will enable her to the end of the world to perplex 
a commencing faith ; so that should the time come when in- 
fidelity, confounded or destroyed, shall no longer lift her 
voice, this other infidelity which we call heresy will still be 
heard, and be able to find in philosophy or in tradition spe- 
cious arguments and embarrassing objections. 

And, brethren, if we cannot prevent objections from 
being raised, no more can we prevent them from causing 
embarrassment ; we can neither anticipate nor limit their 
influence upon the mind of any particular believer. How 
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Btrong however his conviction, we cannot answer for his not \\ 
being shaken ; we cannot be sure that by repetiticm and :i 
combination with each other, and by forming a secret jc 
alliance with the interests of the natural man, they will not i 
obscure the clearness of his views, or weaken his hopes, p 
Then, in the same individual a confused intellect may be - 
unil»d with a well-disposed heart, a tendency to doubt with 
great moral integrity ; in fine, there may be too little infcfr 
mation to avoid being perplexed, and, as it were, oonfiMinded 
by a specious display of erudition. In such a case, on what 
■ will the result depend ? On the' nature of the enconnter. 
Ah ! all this makes it desirable that faith have some addi- 
tional foundation ; that it be founded, as the Apostle says to 
the Corinthians, not on the wisdom of man but on the power 
of Grod. The thing thus desired has been granted. God his 
granted it by anticipation. We are bold to say it was im- 
possible that God should not grant it. 

Grod evidently intended that his religion, which is a his- 
tory, should have proofs like those of any other history. To 
overlook this design would imply that we had not opened the 
Bible, and to despise it would be to despise God himself. 
Accordingly we do not despise it We bless God for having 
given this support to our faith, and fed each of us with 
children's meat before giving us strong food. We say of 
this proof what St. Paul said of the word of the prophets, 
that it is sure ; that the study of the proof has contributed 
much to the spread and preservation of Christianity in the 
world, and led many souls to the portal of their heaveifly 
Father's house. Our wish is that these proofs, unjustly 
despised by some, and rashly neglected by others, should 
be studied ; we even desire that they should be reduced 
to their elementary principles, and placed within general 
reach. But after all, brethren, three things remain oer* 
tain. First, these proofs have not silenced, and for a long 
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tifloe to oome will not silenoe infidelity, which still finds, as 
it did in the time of St. Paul, specious arguments to assail 
onr fieuth. A second thing equally certain is, that after we 
haye acquiesced in the proofs, a more important work 
lemains — ^to identify ourselves in spirit with the truths which 
we have received hy the intellect ; and this is (aith properly so 
called. The third is, that very happily, in the case of many 
persons, this last work not only completes the first, but sufiices 
hy itself alone, and renders all other proof unnecessary. 

Be not surprised, brethren ; this work is the principali 
the other is only preliminary. 

Yes, dear brethren ; the truth has proofs in itself; and 
when we furnish ourselves with external proofs in support 
of this truth, it is to all intents as if we were lighting a 
candle to see the sun. There are such proofs, however ; 
and since there are, it cannot be doubted that they were 
necessary. In compassion to our weakness, God has placed 
at our disposal that body of historical proof, which, in its 
combination and details, deserves our admiration as much 
as the most exquisite arrangements of the organic world. 
Hieee proofs lead as fa» as the door of the sanctuary, leaving 
it to us thereafter to remain outside or to enter. We may re- 
main upon the threshold, and remain for ever, holding in our 
hand the title-deeds which give us right of entrance ; but if a 
last step, (and this decisive step is a thousand-fold better than 
all the journey we have previously made,) if a last impulse 
which is divine makes us enter, (I mean, brethren, if we 
place ourselves in personal and intimate relation with the 
truth which has just been certified to us,) then we believe 
with a new faith and on new evidence; then, to express 
it nwre properly, we believe truly, and, in so far as 
concerns ourselves, have no more need of the external 
proo& which prepared our faith, as we feel no more anxiety 
in regard to the external difficulties by which an attempt 
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might be made to shake it. Our faith had, till then, been 
founded in some measure on the wisdom of men : for though 
God himself had prepared the elements on which we rea^ 
soned, the demonstration resulting from it did not differ from 
any demonstration by which we assure ourselves of an ordi- 
nary fact. Our faith was then founded on the wisdom of 
man, but now it is founded on the power of God. 

God so willed it, brethren, and Jesus Christ expressly 
enjoined it. It is true, he has not excluded external demon- 
stration, or that furnished by outward facts which surround 
the object of faith, but are not themselves that object, but 
still he has assigned the first place to the internal proof with 
which we ought to begin ; and with which, at least, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to end. " Believe my words," said he to 
the Jews, '^ or if not," (if you cannot believe with that faith 
which attaches itself without the aid of external proof to the 
very object of faith), " if not, believe me for the works' 
sake." Truth, then, according to Jesus Christ, is entitled 
to be believed on its own account, and is itself the light by 
which we see all other things. Must there still be means 
employed to see the light ? This procedure, however, is not 
enjoined on all men alike, although, in strictness, it might 
be. But we become really Christian only in so far as we at 
least end where we ought to have begun. In regard to each 
individual, the moment must arrive when faith will no longer 
be founded on the wisdom of men, but on the power of God, 
and when it will separate itself without regret from the ar- 
guments with which it was at first contented ; just as a con- 
queror who, assured of his conquest, fearlessly sends away 
the ships which had brought him to the port the moment he 
has disembarked. 

This faith the apostle characterizes by saying that it is 
founded on the power of Grod ; because, in fact, it is not by 
any ordinary means of which we can give account, but by 
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the power of God that this evidence is made complete. 
Truth comes to us quite alone ; it docs not adduce any for- 
eign testimony, it appeals to no authority but its own ; it 
shows itself, and we believe in it os we believe in the light 
of the sun, as we believe in ourselves. Here, however, 
there is nothing mystical or inconceivable in the principle ; 
the fact is at once supernatural and natural. Truth must 
produce this impression upon a heart which naturally loves 
it ; and which, on its being presented, does nothing more 
than recognize it. It must appear to it with an evidence of 
which no idea can be formed by him who, though it also 
presents itself to him, has no eyes to behold it. Here it is 
with truth as with those halves of souls which, according to 
the idea of an ancient sage, seek their other halves in life, 
jrecognize each other before they have well met, and, when 
recognized, at once imite so closely that they cannot after, 
wards be distinguished from each other. Truth, indeed, may 
not have produced this efiect all at once even upon the best 
disposed ; but, when by the gradual union of the heart witli 
truth, the old man with his lusts has been put off, when wo 
are bom again ; when we have been clothed with another 
nature, and with affections of another order ; when we feel 
drawn towards things invisible as instinctively as we for. 
merly were towards things visible ; when we repent, obey, 
love, and feel the tie which attaches us to goodness drawn 
closer and closer every day ; in one word, when we feel the 
contradictions of nature reconciled, all its enigmas solved, 
all its discrepancies explained, when the truth is miracu- 
lously re-established in the soul, how can we avoid appealing 
to the truth which has produced this miraculous result ? how 
question the reality of the relations which have been, formed ? 
how doubt the existence of what we feel, or speak evil of 
what we love ? 

A belief thus formed, is never lost, can no more be lost 
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thftQ an animated being can lose its instincts ; fi>r this belief 
has become one of the instincts of the soul. 

Brethren, if all those who sincerely profess the mjttary 
of the fulness of Christ believed in this internal and living 
faith, this faith which, so to speak, is changed mto sigliti and 
of which we have endeavored to give an idea, it would be 
unnecessary (at least in so far as they are conoemed) to 
warn them against the wiles of philosophy and tnu£tion,aiid 
to cry to them with St. Paul, ^ Take heed !'' But this &ith 
to which it is necessary to aspire, is not, at the outset, the 
portion of all believers. There are many to whom the staff 
of external proof will long be necessary, and for whom this 
staff must as far as possible be preserved ; there are even 
few who have tasted the heavenly gif^ and the powers oi a 
world to come, to such a degree as to be beyond the reaoh 
of the arrows of infidelity. Do those of sin never reach 
them ? There were doubtless, if proportion iA considered, 
as many living Christians in the Church oi Colosse as in 
ours, and yet it is to this Church, and all its members with- 
out exception, that St. Paul cries in our text, ^* Take heed 
that no one lead you into bondage, by a philosophy full of 
deceit, and by the tradition of men." What St. Paul wrote 
to the Colossians, may not we, brethren, say to you ? 

We say then to all, " Take heed." And this means 
first : Place yourselves above the necessity, and far above 
the peril of combat, by acquiring this precious fiuth of which 
we have just been discoursing, or, which comes to the same 
thing, by << holding the mystery of the faith with a pure coo- 
science." I Tim. iii. 9. For this faith is acquired, and 
is acquired by the act of the will. We do not order our- 
selves to believe ; no, but we order ourselves to do the works 
of faith ; or rather the faith which we already have, orders 
us to do works. Do then these works ; not only external, 
but internal works; not only works which have other per- 
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for their objeote, but works of mortification, self-denial, 
Tigilance, spiritual discipline, works of which you are your- 
selves the subjects. Do the works of the faith which you 
have ; do, if I dare say so, the works of the faith which you 
have not. You have not yet, perhaps, that deep-seated faith 
which is the uni(Mi of the whole being with the truth ; you 
have perhaps only that preliminary faith which has its point 
sf support without your soul. No matter ; as to the object, 
(I mean as to what you believe, if not as to the manner in 
which you believe,) it is one same faith. In the one case as 
m the other, you believe that God is a jealous God, you be. 
Keve that God loved you with an everlasting love, you be- 
lieve that his Son came upon the earth to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and consequently to seek you ; you be- 
lieve that this loving friend continually intercedes for you 
with the Father. This is enough ; your duty is assigned, 
your course is traced, enter on it and proceed. If belief is 
necessary to action, it is equally true that action is necessary 
to belief. An incessant faith produces action, and action 
produces a better faith. The secret of the Lord is with 
ihem that fear him, and those, says Jesus Christ, who will 
do the will of my Father will know (those who know already 
will always know better) whether my doctine be of Grod, or 
whether I speak of myself. It is the virtue of the Christian 
life to rivet and seal Christian faith in the depth of the soul. 
Truth becomes clearer and dearer the more sacrifices we 
make to it. What we do for it renders it more proper to us, 
unites it more and more closely to our soul. We prove this 
by experience in proportion as we apply it to our life, be- 
cause a life of obedience, holiness, and love, is a life of order 
and truth ; and we cannot call that faith deceptive in which 
we see all the fruits of truth budding as upon their proper 
stem. It is very difiicult for error to shake a faith which 
already has so many monuments in our life, and to which 
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graces, unequivocal graces, are evidendy annexed. Tin 
certainty which results from such experience, must be above 
all assaults. Give this answer, then, brethren, to the warn- 
ing voice of the apostle ; hold the mystery of the faith in e 
pure conscience, from which neither philosophy nor tradition 
will ever more be able to dissever it. 

We attach still another meaning to the expression, <' Take 
heed," by applying it to a great xpart of believers. It be- 
longs not to all to hazard or seek such rencounters. No doubt 
each must know in whom, and why he believes, and we have 
been pointing out the best manner of knowing it. Eaoh 
must be ready to give the reasons of his faith, whether they 
be comprehended or not ; and without doubt, if these reasons 
are experimental and deep-seated, it cannot be pretended 
that the natural man comprehends them, for they are spir- 
itual. But it belongs not to every one to engage in all kinds 
of discussion. Unless it be pretended that each is bound to 
be ignorant of nothing, it must be admitted that it is not the 
duty of each to accept every challenge. A Christian may 
say, that with more knowledge than it has been permitted 
him to acquire, an objection which seems to him embarrass- 
ing, might appear very frivolous. He may say, I will be 
annoyed perhaps by an objection which at bottom is nothing, 
at which an abler man would laugh, and which an infidel 
would take good care not to urge in presence of one better 
informed. Is it reasonable that I should' allow myself to be 
overcome by a phantom, and that I should stake my peace, 
my strength, my spiritual life, against an adversary who 
risks nothing with me, and who plays a winning game ? No 
brethren, no ; but I hasten to add, that there ought here to 
be neither cowardice nor sloth. If we refuse one combat, it 
must be to accept another. He who turns about in presence 
of one enemy, must show front to another. He must justify 
to himself this apparent want of courage. He must put 
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himself in a condition to oppose internal evidence to eztemal 
objections. When he wants words, his life roust become a 
refutation of heresy, so that heresy seeing his actions maj 
begin to &el doubtful of itself, and to ask whether Jesus 
Qirist, from whom this man evidently receives grace upon 
grace, does not really possess the glorious fulness which it 
has hitherto refused to admit. 

But, in fine, whether or not you have a calling to discuss 
objections which tend to disparage Jesus Christ, they have 
reached you, and you have been forced to hear them. You 
hai;e comprehended them, you have judged them worthy of 
examination, you feel yourselves capable of this examina- 
tkm, you feel obliged to make it, perhaps, for yourselves and 
for your brethren. So &r well ; but at this critical moment, 
examine yourselves. On meeting with an objection which 
tends to disparage Jesus Christ, and with him Christianity, 
examine whether it makes your heart tremble with alarm, 
or beat with sympathy. See whether there is not sometiiing 
in you which is secretly in intelligence with the enemy, and 
makes you wish that Jesus Christ be lowered ; for the lower- 
ing of Jesus Christ is that of your obligations, your sacrifices, 
your religion. I do not say that even on discovering in 
yourself such secret connivance, you ought to refuse the 
combat which is offered, or decline the examination which is 
proposed. No ; but in every case it is necessary that you 
know yourself. 

It is necessary at the moment of rencounter to put your 
heart in safety. It is necessary to reserve in your inner man 
certain principles which no discussion is permitted to en- 
croach upon, or even bring into question. Be the case with 
all the rest and be the result of this discussion what it may, 
it remains irrevocably fixed in your conscience — God is Grod, 
I must live for him, love him above all, do his will, nothing 
but his will, his whole will. You have arrived at these con- 
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notioosy I admit, bj the very path by which it is pretmided 
that you ought not to pass ; these conyiotioDs haye taken 
root in the rery mystery which they are obliging yoa to 
discuss. But this is nothing at all to the purpose ; they are 
true in themselves, they are henceforth evident to you ; tiie 
lessoning or the destruction of the mystery of your ihith 
would doubtless do them a mortal injury, by uprooting them 
ftom your heart, though they cannot be uprooted from your 
mind. After all and in spite of all, they are truths. Tou 
know this. Well, you say to yourselves : Before as after 
discussion this is true, this is necessary ; all that 
it, all that weakens it, is necessarily false; I will 
nothing at variance with these immutable truths ; if I cannot 
make them a touchstone to recognize truth, they will be a 
touchstone to discern error. And as it is still true that God 
is the natural protector of all truth, this adds to all your con- 
victions one conviction more, and it is that you may pray with 
confidence, and even ought to pray that he would maintain 
the belief of these truths in your heart. Well, if by his pro- 
tection this faith is put beyond danger, we say to you as was 
said to the knights in the tournaments of the middle ages. 
On ! gallant combatants ! We feel at ease. This faith will 
be the guardian of the other. 

Take heed, nevertheless, the apostle continues to say ; 
the ground is covered with snares. It is necessary to know 
them and see them. If you had to do only with infidelity, 
its name would warn you, and perhaps a strong feeling of 
duty would be necessary to make you risk the encounter. 
It insults or at least denies your creed, and however 
little your faith may be, you feel a stronger repugnance on 
its approach. But heresy does not insult, does not deny, or 
at least if it denies, it is whDe affirming. It honors religion, 
it only wishes to perfect it, or rather it wishes to bring it 
back to its primitive purity. It is a respectful infidelity. 
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Let this hcmiage not deceive you. Be not so simple as allow 
yooraelf to feel seoure. Charitable to the intentions whioh 
must always be supposed good, and which are so oftener than 
is sof^nsed, show no favor to error itself, and look to its acts, 
not its professions. Above all, do not allow yourself to be 
led away by any self-evident truth, which may appear 
amidst errors which tend to diminish the fulness of Christ, 
or the fulness of his grace, or the fulness of his wisdom. If 
because of this partial truth you admit the error, you will 
admit all errors ; for they all have truth, and indeed are only 
troths misplaced. Do not therefore consider merely whether 
diere is truth in the opinion which is proposed to you. There 
is truth necessarily, truth always, but the question is, 
whether some other truth which ought to be the complement, 
or counterpart of that which you perceive, has not been sup- 
pressed. Ask your opponent what he makes of that truth in 
the system which he proposes ; insist upon his giving it a 
place, and see what effect the restoration of this suppressed 
truth will have, with reference to the mystery of Christ. 
Hold fast this principle, this legitimate and incontestable 
principle, and you will see many phantoms disappear. 

We have not said all that might be said on this important 
subject, and how can we ? . But instead of saying too little, 
we should have said too much, if the end of all these pre- 
cautions, and if Paul's exhortation were indifferent to you, 
and if, instead of addressing persons who believe in the ful- 
ness of Jesus Christ, and who feel the fulness of this mystery, 
we were speaking in presence of men who have not received 
this truth, or who, having received it from mere complais- 
ance, do not cling to it so much as to many less certain 
truths, which relate to temporal or social order. We have 
not supposed, and we do not suppose that this is your case. 
Without being able to affirm that all in this assembly believe, 
with a personal and living faith, in the mystery of which St. 
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Paul here treats, we are entitled to presume that the greater 
part would be sincerely alarmed at the idea of seeing Jesus 
Christ destroyed or impaired. Even where a very clear 
account is not given of the reasons of one's faith, there may 
be something more than a faith of prejudice. We may 
know, we may feel that Jesus Christ is the key to all the 
enigmas which perplexed human nature, the only hope of a 
troubled conscience, the only name not only by which we 
can be saved, but by which this earthly existence has a 
meaning, and is not a cruel mockery. Who amongst us, 
though daily separating himself from Jesus Christ, would 
wish to see Christ taken away ? Who amongst us has not, 
according to the expression of the apostle in the text, in one 
sense or other, received Jesus Christ ? received him with 
more or less respect, treated him with more or less regard, 
cultivated him with more or less assiduity, but. at all events 
received him ? Be this as it may, it is to those I speak, to 
my companions in sin, misery, and exile, who out of Christ 
see nothing which could accord with their destiny, or fill up 
the immense void in their heart, or console them in all the 
sorrow of their soul, and dissipate all its terrors ; to those 
who, having met Jesus Christ and contemplated him, have 
exclaimed. Certainly this is the Desire of nations! Certainly 
this is the way, the truth, and the life ! and who, after having 
thus found Jesus Christ, if they happened to lose him would 
no longer find any thing, no longer seek any thing but him, 
being deeply and truly convinced that whosoever has not 
embraced him bv faith, remains without God and without 
hope in the world : To those I speak, and I say to them : 
Do you repent of having embraced Jesus Christ, or do you 
congratulate yourselves on having met with him ? Are you 
happy to know him ? Do you feel, at least, that it would 
make you unhappy not to know him ? Well ! take heed 
that he be not taken from you ; for however little you enjoy 
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the poBsession of bim to-day, to«morrow you will be misera- 
ble at the loss of him, and to allow bim to be disparaged is, 
(doubt it not,) to lose him. 

After having received Jesus Christ, you wish doubtless 
to walk in him ; after having believed, you wish not only to 
continue to believe, but to believe more and more. Alas ! 
that so many things should oppose each other in your heart, 
that your unbelief should lie in so many directions, and 
assume so many forms, and that the ordinary temptations of 
life should make so many breaches in your faith ! Will it 
still be possible for dexterous sophisms, for a few high«sound- 
ing expressions, perhaps even devoid of meaning, to sport 
with your convictions, and dissipate this treasure which it is 
80 difficult to guard ? The thing is only too easy, only too 
probable. May this faith grow within you by the exercise 
which you give it, and in tears and joy acquire that tri- 
umphant brightness which puts all darkness to flight ! May 
you thus quickly gain the victory over that false philosophy 
and human tradition, which you must sooner or later encoun- 
ter ! But while waiting for the happy day which will shelter 
you for ever, watch over this treasure which is still imper- 
fectly secured ; keep your heart, keep your mind. Employ 
for your defence all the noble means which God allows you, 
and commands you to use, those noble and loyal arms which 
are carried, as St. Paul says, on the right hand and on the left, 
but which in whatever hand carried, must, as he also says, 
be, " the armor of righteousness." 2 Cor. vi. 7 . Now 
the combat in question is not one of those which may issue 
in a dubious result, and allow both sides to claim the victory. 
You will come forth vanquished or triumphant, weaker than 
before or stronger ; if you come not off with a better, it will 
be with a weaker faith ; if your faith is not lessened, it will 
be improved. This must be the issue. You must be more than 
ever rooted in Jesus Christ by faith ; if formerly you were 
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poor, you must now be rich in faith ; if fbnnerl j you thanked 
yourselves for believing, you must now joyfully give thanks 
for it. '* As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him ; rooted and built up in him, and 
stablished in the faith, as ye have been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving." Col. ii. 6, 7. Such is the 
exhortation of the apostle, and in a manner the sum of his 
address, and such is the wbh which we form for you and for 
ourselves, entreating our heavenly Father to have pity on his 
children, to guide them in this darksome world, and make 
them walk among those rocks and briers as on a level path, 
to the glory of his goodness. Amen. 



IMAGINARY PERFECTION. 



** Why, as though liying in the world, are je anbject to ordinancea, . . . 
after the commandments and doctrines of men 1 Which things have 
indeed a show of will-worship and humility, and neglecting of the 
body ; not in any honor to the satisfying of the flesh." — Col. ii. 20, 
22,23. 

The law of the Gospel, my dear hearers, is a law of perfec- 
tion. It is so by its very principle. For, in making the 
object of our faith to consist in the personal and intimate 
union of our nature with Grod, in the humiliation and volun- 
tary death of Him in whom, by whom, and for whom are 
all things, in heaven and od earth, it demands our whole 
heart and life for this Grod manifest in the flesh. God hav- 
ing been made one with us, we ought to be one with him. 
But acknowledging this, do we not acknowledge that we are 
called to perfection ? It is true that the law of the Gospel is 
a law of liberty ; it is true that before it the minute and 
numberless precepts of the old law have disappeared like 
shadows before the sun ; but this is merely because it is 
perfect. All those particular precepts which seem to extend 
the sphere of obedience really impose limits upon it, for this 
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simple reason, that when a particular thing is commanded 
another is forbidden. How numerous soever the precepts, 
they are not innumerable ; however remote the limit, it lies 
somewhere. This law may be oppressive without being 
infinite. Well then, there is another law which is infinite 
without being oppressive : it is the law of liberty ; in other 
words, the law of love, which is the liberty of the soul. 
Love receives, knows no limit. " The love of Jesus," says 
Thomas A'Kempis, "always stimulates to what is most 
perfect. He who loves, runs, flies. He is joyful and firee, 
and nothing stops him; he gives all for all. Love often 
knows no measure. Its fervor makes it boil over beycmd all 
measure. It never alleges impossibility, because it believes 
all things possible and lawful."* 

Hence, brethren, it is to those who have accepted the law 
of the Grospel as a law of liberty or love that such language 
as the following is addressed : " Be perfect." 2 CJor. xiii. 11. 
" Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect." Matt. v. 48. At least it is to them 
only that these precepts have an obvious meaning ; it is to 
them that the entire sacrifice of their persons appears simply 
a reasonable service. Romans xii. 1. And as to those who 
are not yet under the government of this holy, liberty of love, 
precepts like these warn while astonishing them. Just as 
the former class proceeded from the principle to the conse- 
quence — in other words, from perfect love in Grod to perfect 
obedience in man — the latter, on encountering this precept, 
are, as it were, forced to go back from the consequence to 
the principle ; in other words, from perfect obedience in man 



* Amor Jesu ad desideranda semper perfectiora excitat. Amor 
liber est et non tiencetur. Dat omnia pro omnibus. Amor modnm 
saepe nescit, sed super omnem modum fervescit : de impoesibilitate non 
oausatur, quia cuncta sibi posse et licere arbitratar. — Imit, iii. c. 5. 
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to perfect love in Grod. la taking account of the precept 
they have been led to take account of the motive. They go 
from the law to the lawgiver, from man to Grod ; and, if wo 
may so speak, from the cross of the Christian to the cross of 
Jesus Christ. In one word, the law of perfection found in 
the Gospel has made them again find this law within them- 
selves. Whatever surprise it may have occasioned them, 
they perceive that their conscience consents to it, and that 
their best idea was then expressed by anticipation. They 
feel that even independently of the Gospel they are called 
to perfection ; that the commandment, according to the ex- 
pression of St. John, is both old and new ; and that the new 
law has done nothing more than re-engrave, by the help of 
a divine chisel, a primitive and eternal law. 

This law of perfection, which the Gospel calls also the 
law of the Spirit, (because the Spirit tends naturally to per- 
fection,) is opposed by the law of our members, or the law of 
the flesh, which we might call the law of imperfection, be- 
cause incapable of denying the law absolutely, it necessarily 
contents itself with weakening it or changing its nature. 
Practically, it goes further than to lower the view we take 
of our duties and our destiny ; it furnishes arguments, it 
teaches a system for the use of our unbelief; it traces ideal 
limits where love sees none; it distinguishes arbitrarily 
between precepts and counsels. It marks out a point some- 
times further off and at other times nearer — a point at which 
it is indeed necessary to arrive, but at which each is at 
liberty to stop. It finds in Christian morality, with much 
that is necessary, something that is superfluous. Perfection 
it regards only as a specialty which is not binding without a 
particular vocation, and which is cultivated rather from taste 
than duty. It indeed does not condemn those who cultivate 
it ; occasionally it admires^ them. Its language is. The 
beautiful for them, the good for me. Now it is well known 
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that the beautiful is only the ornament of the good, and that 
no man is bound to be sublime. But its views are not 
always so moderate, and it would only be neoeasary to 
contradict it on this point, to insist upon the necessity of what 
appears to it a work of supererogation, to force from it an 
avowal that, according to its final conclusion and fundamen- 
tal idea, every thing beyond the limits which it has traced is 
mere fancy and chimera. 

It is true that it would not be easy for it to show us the 
place where the great river of Christian truth divides and 
begins to run in two channels, the one with a flood which 
continues flowing on toward the ocean of God, and the other 
in a sluggrish stream which becomes stagnant, and is lost in 
the sand long before it reaches the place of its destinatioa. 
It would be very difficult to find two Christianities in Chris- 
tianity, two distinct races in the spiritual posterity of the 
second Adam, two degrees of obligation in an equal grace, 
two Spirits in the same work. It would be difficult to make 
out, contrary to the declaration of Christ himself, that some 
may come after him without denying themselves and taking 
up their cross ; that by some the kingdom of heaven must be 
taken by force, while by others it may be gained without 
striking a blow ; and that in regard to a certain number c^ 
Christians the Gospel modifies the absolute terms in which it 
declares that " he who saveth his life shall lose it." Accord- 
ingly, brethren, without having given any proof of all this, 
the law of the flesh tramples the Gospel itself under its feet, 
and establishes a system which is alike unfounded and inde- 
finite. Indefinite, for by supposing that obedience has limits, 
we must, whether we will or not, hold that disobedience has 
limits. We thus, by anticipation, grant every thing to the 
flesh when we withhold any thing from the Spirit. 

But the law of the flesh, (I believe, brethren, you are too 
familiar with the language of the Grospel to be ignorant that 
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wliat it calls the fe9k it the entire natural man^ inoluding 
l)is intellect and moral powers), the law of the fleah haa 
itised up another opponent to the law of perfection. 

Observe, that the object of the natural man if not to 
escape in one way rather than another from the just autho- 
rity of God : the only object is to esci^. When the prod- 
igal eon left his father after claiming his patrimony, he had 
not perhaps any intention to waste his substance in dissipa* 
tiooy to which he may not even have been particularly 
iaclined. What determined him MT&e his longing for inde- 
pendence, his impatience of paternal restraint. Perhaps 
when he gave himself up to excess hb only motive was to 
prove that he was free, and get a better taste of his liberty. 
We too, all of us, wish to be free, but the liberty we wish 
is not that of love. It is the desire of this false and improper 
liberty that makes us quit our father's house. The giving 
way to this desire was man's first sin, and it is a sin of 
which all others are only difierent forms or different results. 
But an astonishing circumstance, and one which shows how 
deeply-rooted in our nature this propensity to separate our 
will from that of God is, that often, after having embraced 
the Grospel, and consequently offered ourselves to God as a 
living and perpetual sacrifice, without reserving any thing 
to ourselves, we secretly take back what we had given, and 
resume possession of ourselves in the very sacrifice which 
we make to him, and even by means of this sacrifice. Nor 
is this all. Under pretence of giving a better sacrifice, of 
separating ourselves more completely from ourselves, we, 
while apparently exceeding the fervor of the most zealous, 
and the submission of the most obedient, secure a successful 
resistance to the absolute authority of Grod. This is the most 
subtle and refined form of rebellion. Success would be less 
certain if the thing were premeditated, or rather, it is a 
thing which would never be undertaken if it was premedi* 
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tated. We could not seriously propose to ourselves an act 
of hypocrisy so detestable, perhaps painful ; we would not 
take such a circuitous route to regain possession of our will. 
There is no room for calculation here, the thing is an impos- 
sibility. The moment we begin to calculate, we should cal- 
culate very differently. The most common would be pre- 
ferred to this extraordinary way, and we would proceed to 
do the thing at once by the course that was easy and simple. 
No deception is more sure of success than that which begins 
by deceiving the deceiver himself, no snare more infallible 
than that in which he who sets it allows himself to be caught. 
And this is the cause why the insubordination of the heart, 
under the form of a more absolute and perfect submission^ 
proves so seductive, and has so many involuntary fbllowen. 
Those who furnish examples of it are, in some sort, sincere 
in their imposture. Before deceiving others, they are them- 
selves deceived. But by whom ? By their own heart. 
Our heart is our first seducer : the heart, says the prophet, 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked, who 
can know it ? No one ; not even does each know his own. 
And because our heart, given up to itself, is continually 
deceiving us, it was necessary that God should give it a 
monitor, a censor who is never deceived. This censor, this 
monitor is his word. It was not enough that this word should 
once for all open the eyes of the natural man, who is a kind 
of savage that must be taught true dependence, and in this 
dependence, true liberty. Even in man, when freed from 
his wild nature, and disciplined by the Grospel, there is still 
to be conquered a more interior and hidden principle of re- 
volt ; there still remains to be extirpated a root of bitterness, 
which, if we do not guard against it, will find a soil for itself, 
and draw nourishment from the bosom of religion itself; there 
remains an infidelity to be guarded against, an infidelity 
which dares to charge fidelity itself with being unfaithful, 
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aod whose language and deportment bear the impress of an 
I extraordinary sanctity, which, if that were possible, '' would 
deceive the very elect." Matt. xxiv. HA. 

The apostles were not slow in denouncing an enemy who 
had busied himself in sowing pernicious tares in the bosom 
of the Church, and the distinct instructions which St. Paul 
has left us will serve at all times to detect, under his most 
diversified di^uises, this false friend of the Gospel, who, in 
presenting us with the image of an elusory perfection, has 
no other object than to make us despise, and consequently 
neglect, the true perfection of the Christian life. 

In doing this, brethren, St. Paul does not enter into 
lengthened discussion. He seldom employs argument against 
the partisans of this false perfection. He seldom does more 
than intimate by what pretexts and false semblances this 
subtle enemy of perfection will cover his pernicious design. 
He warns us like St. John not to believe every spirit, not to 
take up a new path on the credit of certain words which may 
be used alike by truth and error. He reminds us that there ' 
is a false obedience, a false humility, a false mortification as 
well as a true. He tells us that imperfection may easily as- 
sume the mask of a higher perfection, and that infidelity can 
easily pass itself off for fidelity, and fidelity in its highest 
form. He thus leads us to search in the Grospel, and in our 
own consciences, for the characteristics of true faithfulness. 
This which satisfies St. Paul, is sufficient for us : for, if he 
does not tell us what these characteristics are, all that he 
wrote and spoke, all that his colleagues and Jesus Christ 
himself taught, the whole tenor and body of the Grospel, give 
full and clear explanations of what is not told here, or is 
jonly hinted at. 

What are the seductive appearances in which error will 
clothe itself in order to induce us to neglect true perfection, 
and embrace in its place a phantom of perfection ? We 
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have them here, and they are— The appearance of a volun- 
tary worship, the appearance of humility, the appearance of 
a holy contempt for the wants of the body. 

The realUy of each of these things is essential to Christi- 
anity. Is it voluntary worship ? God declared fiom the 
days of old, that he was preparing a peq)le of ready mind, 
and this people is none else than the Christian Church. Ii 
it humility ? Has not God said that he will teach his way 
to the humble ? and has not Jesus Christ said, '' Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ?" Has npt St. Paul 
said, '' Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate ?" Is it mortification of the flesh ? It is written, 
^< He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion." It is written, << Do not the will of the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof." St. Paul, joining example to precept, 
acts so as to be able to say, " I keep my body under ;" and 
before him Jesus Christ, to whom of right all the riches of 
the earth belonged, denying himself what the Creator's liber- 
ality has not denied to the foxes and fowls of the air, 
had not where to lay his head. But you do not supposey 
brethren, that we are going to quote all the passages which 
prove directly or indirectly that a willing mind, humbleness 
of heart, and the suppression of carnal lusts, are essential to 
the Christian. It would be necessary, in that case, to quote 
the whole Gospel ; and to what purpose, since you are al- 
ready convinced of this truth of which we only wished to 
remind you in passing ? 

Yes, doubtless, the obedience of the Christian is a volun- 
tary obedience, since it is the obedience of love ; and in no 
other way could it be so. Whether we love or not the obli- 
gation is the same, we must obey ; if we love not, the obe- 
dience is painful, because the law is not lovely to him in 
whose eyes the lawgiver is not lovely. The choice is not 
between obeying and not obeying, and St. Paul has well ex- 
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pressed it in speaking of himself: ''For although I preach 
the Gospel," (and the humble believer will say, although I 
serve God) " I have nothing to glory of, fer necessity is laid 
upon me. Tea, woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel !" 
^Por if I do this thing willingly I have a reward," (undoubt- 
edly, the reward is already in his heart,) '' but if against my 
w9], a dispensation of the Gospel is committed unto me." 
1 Cor. ix. 16, 17. You see the choice is not between 
obeying and not obeying, but obe3ring sincerely, unless in- 
deed it be said (and we subscribe to it) that there is no true 
obedience without love ; or, in other words, that obedience 
is fulfilled only in love. But I entreat you, brethren, to re- 
member that love fulfils obedience, and does not abolish it 
any more than faith abolishes the law ; that he who loves 
obeys joy(blly, but still obeys ; that he obeys better than 
before, but still obeys ; that if the good which he does has 
become a pleasure to him, this good has not thereby ceased 
to be a duty. Of this last fact he will be made too sensible 
in the intermissions or faintings of his love ; for then he will 
acknowledge, that the good which yesterday he did joyfully, 
he must to-day do, though without joy. Nothing, no attain- 
ments of the spiritual life, however sublime, can abolish 
obedience ; and the spiritual life cannot be advancing when 
obedience is on the decline. The proof of progress b better 
obedience. The willing mind is a characteristic of the 
Christian ; obedience is another ; they walk together and 
run tc^ether, they grow with the same growth ; the willing 
mind increases with obedience, and obedience with the wil- 
ling mind ; for they have the same principle, and are only 
two K>rms of the same life. 

It is this intimate union, this entire oneness, so to speak, 
of the willing mind and obedience that the prince of evil 
would destroy. He tries to persuade us that the one ele- 
nnefit e^^cludes the other, or that, at least, they can only ^t\^ 
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ieeUe each other. Your mind, he aeems to saji will be 
williog only when you shall forget that you obey, or rather 
when you shall lose the feeling of obeiiience. Strange idea! 
as if he who follows his chain willingly had no chain ; (ah! 
will he not feel it the moment he stops ?) aa if lorei whioh 
k represented as the enemy of obedience, were any thing 
else than a mediator, a means of reconciling obedience and 
liberty ! But still, in ihis way we are seduced. The piin- 
ciple of obedience is taken from us in the name of lore ; 
and, under the pretext of teaching us to render God a ser- 
vice more worthy of him, we are taught only to obey our- 
selves. As well might we be told once more, " Ye will- he 
as gods." For, if we obey not, or if we only obey ourselves, 
what are we ? It is at least certain that we are no longer 
men ; and since angels obey, we are no longer, as Scripture 
says, a little lower than the angels ; we are far superior to 
them. Afier this it were vain to talk of service and wor- 
ship ; there is no worship without obedience. Profusion of 
acts, diversity of observances, largeness of sacrifices, are not 
obedience ; we do not employ our will to obey ; we find 
ourselves entire where all idea of ourselves ought to have 
been lost ; we protest on our knees against our dependence, 
and elevate ourselves thus high not to be nearer to our prin- 
ciple, but to be beyond the reach of the law ; we do more 
than the law asks in order to escape from what it asks. 
Every thing is good, every thing easy to us compared with 
obedience. 

I know well, brethren, that with quite an opposite inten- 
tion, with the view of yielding a better obedience, we may 
impose upon ourselves imaginary duties, and allow them to 
take the place, and occupy the time, belonging to more real 
duties. But besides that such an error is not common, siujoe 
he who is eager to obey is not so easily misled, it is one of 
.those to which 6od himself is indulgent. It is the stubble 
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or wood which the fire will ooosume, but without injuring 
tbe feundation on which these ephemeral works have been 
Iwllt. The vow of the sons of Rechab, who interdicted 
themselves and their posterity from using wine, was not in 
•oeordanoe with any precept, or even any principle of the 
kw of God. Perhaps the vow was injudicious ; perhaps 
there was little wisdom in laying an obligation not only on 
the living, but on posterity yet unborn. Yet the children of 
Kechab were blessed, and the Almighty declared *' Jonadab 
the aoQ of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me 
ftr ever." Jer. xzxv. 19. The tiling which the Liord 
blessed on this occasion is one which he always blesses, and 
without which nothing can be blessed— obedience. The 
Rechabites thought that they were fulfilling a duty. The 
Rechabites had obeyed. It seems as if God was unwilling 
to look farther ; the principle of obedience is so precious, so 
fundamental, so easily neglected, that God, when he meets 
with it, does not inquire too strictly into the form in which it 
has been realized. He does not quarrel captiously, if I dare 
so speak, with regard to the garb of the principle, for in his 
eyes, as in those of sound sense, '' the body is more than 
raiment ;" and as the abstinence which the Rechabites pre- 
scribed to themselves had nothing bad in itself, he blesses it, 
judging that obedience cannot be too much encouraged, nor 
the scruples of obedience handled too tenderly. 

But to do what God does not ask, and just because he 
does not ask it, to enter a certain path because he has not 
pointed to it, to go beyond his commandment in order to be, 
if possible, no longer under his jurisdiction, to prescribe to 
one's self difficult duties in order to have the pleasure of obey- 
ing one's self; this will-worship, as St. Paul designates it, is 
not the worship of God, but that of an idol. This idol is the 
human self; which, broken in conscience by the cross of 
Jesus Christ, persists, broken as it is, in raising itself) ^nd 
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rifles the higher the lower its fall. Perfidious sup^gestions of 
the indestructible enemy ! how many souls have ye not carried 
hack to the world by the path of an extraordinary devotion 
and refined piety ; led back to the world merely by your 
having subjected them to the illegitimate empire of 9ef; 
but led back to the world in all senses, be it ever remember- 
ed, because it is impossible to place self again upon the 
throne without suffering all the consequences of this unhappy 
restoration ; because it is impossible for him who wishes to 
do only his own will ever to do any other will than that ; 
because it is impossible for the natural man, when renewed, 
to content himself with the food with which a fantastical 
and arbitrary devotion presents him ; because it is impossible 
for the ordinary passions of the animal man to be vanquished 
in a soul which is not submissive ; because, in fine, the in- 
terests of a spirituality which may suffice for a soul united 
to Grod by an obedience full of love, or by a love full of obe- 
dience, cannot suffice for an unregenerate soul, which in 
these severe practices of devotion, and this assiduous service 
of Grod,^ has really sought only itself. This soul, however it 
may seem, has not come out from the world ; and perhaps 
the only difference between it and souls confessed to be 
worldly is, that though as near danger as any of them, it 
thinks itself much farther off. 

To pass now to the second watchword of the partisans of 
imaginary perfection — Humilily, There is a true and there 
is a false humility. By the latter we understand not hypo- 
critical humility, or a voluntary disguise of pride^ but a 
humility which deceives itself in making a wrong choice of 
its object. For though it is true that we cannot humble our- 
selves too much, this does not hold true of every kind of 
abasement; and he who humbles himself, but not before 
God, or in the name of God, humbles himself unseasonably. 
J a&y more ; it is due to God himself, it is due to the princi- 
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I pie which leads us to humble ourselves before hiniy not to 
liumble ourselves to any other. If every Christian is ready 
to acknowledge himself the *' chief of sinners ;*' if every 
^ Christian, looking upon each of his brethren as more excel- 
lent than himself, seeks the lowest place more willingly than 
the first, no Christian will prostrate his dignity of man and 
Christian before a title, a fortune, or a name. On the con- 
trary, we may recognize the Christian by the modest noble- 
ness of his mien and the meek freedom of his speech in pres- 
ence of ihe noble and powerful of the world. He who is 
intimidated by the show of grandeur, the lustre of human 
glory, or even superiority of talent and knowledge ; he who 
sees in a man, without being able to say what, any thing 
else than a man ; he who in presence of one of the favorites 
of nature or fortune demeans himself by the demonstration 
of a servile obsequiousness ; he, if he is a Christian, con- 
ceals it very carefully ; or rather, to speak correctly, what 
he conceals so carefully is nothing. You have no difficulty 
in admitting this, brethren. But you are perhaps saying to 
yourselves that this is not the question, for how could you 
mistake the voluntary abasement of man before man for 
religion, far less for the perfection of religion ? No, cer- 
tainly ; but the principle which places a man at the feet of a 
man may place him at the feet of an angel, a saint, a martyr, 
or her whom <* all ages will call blessed." By means of 
an ill-advised humility, you may transfer to others that glory 
which God has declared that he will not give to another. 
Because some one among the children of men appears to 
have been made more excellent than ourselves, and has, per- 
haps, in fact been so, we place him, by our homage, by the 
side of that jealous God beside whom none should be placed. 
Is this a simple error ? Do we gain nothing (at least ac- 
cording to the natural man) by thus humbling ourselves ? 
Are these pretended middlemen, whom we place between 
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ourselves and God, a means of communicating or a means of 
dispensing with him ? Is it for the sake of the Spirit or the 
sake of the flesh that, not content with the only Mediator 
who has been given us, we place between ourselves and him 
other mediators, not only less powerful, (of this we are well 
aware,) but also less holy ; who, if they do not represent to 
us all grace, cannot represent the whole law, and in disfiar- 
aging Jesus Christ as a Saviour, disparage him as a Law. 
giver and King ? But methinks, brethren, I hear you saying, 
Gro and tell this to our brethren of the Romish Church ; it 
is not applicable to us, who, like yourself, look with pity on 
all that mythology which they have ingrafted upon the Gkw. 
pel. Though it should apply directly only to them, it applies 
indirectly to you as men ; for this error is a human error, 
which your fathers shared, which you yourselves would 
share if you had been bom in the bosom of that church, and 
which she has derived from the very source from which you 
derive all your errors. But is it true that you are perfect 
strangers to this false or mistaken humility ? We must allow 
you to judge. 

As we are speaking only of those who affect a perfection 
superior to that of which the Gospel has traced the image, and 
not of those who seek pretences for falling short of this mo- 
del, we have not to discourse to you of that perfidious and 
fatal humility which leads some to refuse the grace of the 
Grospel, because they say they are unworthy of it; as if any 
one could be worthy of a favor, and as if the very idea of 
grace did not imply unworthiness ! We speak here, with 
St. Paul, of those who wish to bid upon Christianity, and 
who, as if Christianity did not humble them sufficiently, 
look curiously around them for some other subject of con- 
trition, or some other means of self-abasement. In truth, if 
St. Paul was entitled to say to the Athenians that he found 
them too superstitious, we might say of those persons that 
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7/ tky are too humble ; fi>r the lowest degree of abaaement 
does not satisfy thorn, and one might say that they seek a 
jilace lower than the lowest. But do they know, or do they 
Bot knowy that beyond every thing there is nothing, and there 
oaonot be a void in a void, and that any thing beyond hu- 
mility is not humility, but falsehood or meanness ? Without 
insisting on the last epithet, let us fix on that of falsehood ; 
and be it, if you will, falsehood altogether involuntary. If 
it is humility to confess ^* that we are conceived and bom iu 
■D, inclined to evil, incapable in ourselves of any good,'' is 
it also humility to persuade ourselves that we are mere no- 
thing be&re God, not only in works and feelings, but even 
in nature ; and that God absorbs us incessantly, just as we 
at each inhalation absorb the air which surrounds us ? If it 
is humility as well as- reascm to acknowledge that God's 
WBJ9 are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts, is it 
also humility to interdict ourselves from judging of his dis- 
pensations according to the ideas of goodness and justice 
which he has placed within us, and thereafter, notwithstand- 
ing, exhort one another to admire those very dispensations ; 
as if we could admire them without applying some kind of 
measure to them ? If it is humility to declare that we are 
saved by grace, absolutely by grace, and that whatever 
goodness is in us is implanted by Grod ; is it also humility to 
look as with indifference on all that passes within us and on 
all we do that we may be able, we say, to maintain the doc- 
trine of free grace unimpaired ? If it is humility to depend 
<Hily on the strength of God, and acknowledge that <^ when 
we are weak, then are we strong," is it also humility to in- 
terdict ourselves from every voluntary act, to lose ourselves 
in a passive and beatific contemplation, and to wait till God 
impels us to do his will ; when it must be acknowledged that 
the first impulse from Grod is that which urges to seek his 
will I If it is humility to believe ourselves as blind as weak^ 
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and to expect from Grod counsel as well as strength, ia it also 
humility to renounce the use of our reason, to ask for signs 
in the heavens and on the earth, as if conscience were not 
the first of signs ? Are we, in fine, to employ the word of 
God, if I may so express it, as a kind of divination ? If it is 
humility to acknowledge that this human intellect, which, 
according to Scripture, is a divine lamp, penetrating to the 
greatest depths, is at the same time, as regards salvatioA^ 
hlind, and incapable of finding the true path ; is it also 
humility to despise it where it is not to be despised, and, 
under pretext of the abuses which have been made of them, 
to neglect talents of which, like all others, we shall be re- 
quired to give account ? If it is humility to acknowledge 
that '^ that which is highly esteemed among men is abomina- 
tion before God," if it is humility to acknowledge that in the 
kingdom of God the first will be last, is it also humUity to 
confide without discernment to ignorant or feeble intellects, 
only because they have faith, the most delicate spiritual 
interests, and the government of the Church of Christ ? It 
is by making us in all these things outrage humility that the 
enemy, in order to lay waste our field, introduces into it a 
thousand other enemies, and among them even pride. And 
even pride ! Should we not say, and more especially pride ? 
For no qualities harmonize more than false humility and 
pride. Add spiritual indolence, sectarianism, and fanaticism, 
and you will still have an incomplete list of the evils which 
follow in the train of this dangerous illusion. 

The absence of all indulgence towards the flesh is the 
last of the traits which give to false perfection an appearance 
of wisdom. No pretext, it must be acknowledged, is more 
specious. That instrument with which our soul was pro- 
vided in order to manifest itself to others, and also to itself, 
and in order to correspond with the sensible world, which is 
at once the object and the theatre of its activity; this instru- 
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ment, I say, for the body is nothing else, has failed to fulfL 
its purpose. And while in all other beings obedient and 
docile matter reproduces exactly the idea of which it is the 
ferin, the human body seems to have violated the stipulations 
of the contract which associated it with the soul. It Meems^ 
I say, for in itself it is neither docile nor indocile. The 
soul, when it ceased to be united to the Father of spirits, 
rushed down a declivity, at the top of which it previously 
stood, God alone detaining it. It slid down, if we may so 
speak, from the world of spirit to the world of matter ; from 
ihe sphere of principles, or of reason, towards the sphere of 
instinct ; the external sense becoming more active in propor- 
tion as the perceptions of the internal sense (which may be 
called the sense of divine things) became less frequent or 
more confused. And no one, brethren, no one knows to 
what degradations it would descend, did not divine pity, 
alas ! did not pride detain it in its descent. For it must not 
be foi^otten that the first sin was a sin of pride ; and pride, 
inimical as it is to God, does not consent to every species of 
abasement. On the contrary, it oflen produces a shuddering 
abhorrence of abasement. In fine, however, the equilibrium 
has been destroyed ; the body, our ancient servant, is now 
only an enemy which conquers or is conquered, but it is still 
an enemy. Or rather, the body has changed its master. 
It always serves, but instead of serving the mind it serves 
the fiesh. Yes, the body serves the Jlesh, for the flesh and 
the body are not the same thing. They are often dis- 
tinguished from each other in the^Gospel ; they are so in our 
text, in which St. Paul shows us the partisans of a fictitious 
holiness, treating the Iiody with harshness for fear of flatter- 
ing ihe Jksh. The body or the members which we ought, 
according to St. Paul's expression, to make the servants of 
righteousness and holiness, (Rom. vi. 19,) are, under the 
orders of the flesh or animal principle, the servants of im- 
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purity and unrighteousnes. The body, then, is a servant to 
be restored to its true master, who is the Spirit ; but the true 
enemy of the Spirit is the flesh ; and, acoordingly, in the 
Gospel it is not the body but the flesh which is condemned ; 
fer, as St. Paul says, it is with the flesh, not with the body, 
that we serve the law of sin. Rom. vii. 25. Jesus Christ, 
clothed mysteriously with this thoroughly and universally 
tainted flesh, has condemned sin in the flesh, (Rom. viii. 8,) 
although he had overcome it, although, as he himself has 
said, the world had nothing in him. John xiv. 30. On th^ 
cross he ratified the malediction of the flesh, by giving to de- 
struction his pure and innocent body united to this same 
flesh or animal principle, to which he never granted any 
thing. It was because he represented the whole body of 
mankind, whose flesh has been cursed, and who never could 
have known, or have been willing to believe, that in order 
to live to the Spirit it is necessary to die to the flesh, had not 
Jesus Christ, as man, proclaimed the universal and irre- 
vocable malediction of the flesh. 

After this, all was clear. It was known that the flesh 
must die ; on no other terms could a man be a Christian. It 
was known that those who are Christ's have (both by antici- 
pation and in principle) crucified the flesh, with its aflections 
and lusts, (Gal. v. 24,) and that they are bound to be always 
sacrificing it anew. But a class of men arose, who, wishing 
to be better Christians than Jesus Christ, extended to the body 
what ought to be understood only of the flesh, and inferred 
the destruction of the body from that of the flesh. Here, 
brethren, mistake was easy. The flesh is united to the body, 
and it is impossible, in certain cases, to assail the flesh with- 
out wounding the body. They confounded them, and be- 
cause Jesus Christ had condemned the flesh they condemned 
the body. This mistake was not new, and is not even pecu- 
liar to the Christian Church. It, on the contrary, belongs to 
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ill timesy and is universal. The voice of conscience and ex- 
perience had denounced the flesh as a great enemy, but it 
was not seen thai behind it is a greater enemy, of whom ac- 
count should be taken ; it was not seen that the soul was the 
true culprit, and the body, the organism attached to the ser- 
noe of the spirit, was unjustly accused of being the principle 
and author of the evil. Many sects declared ioveterate war 
against it, and saw no remedy for the great evil which they 
were forced to confess, except in a suicide more or less pro- 
longed. Christianity, although it has been assailed by this 
error, is far from sanctioning it; if you compare it with 
aHher religions you will find that it has restored the body to 
its proper place. Christianity has never represented the 
body as a tyrannical and troublesome appendage to the mind, 
but as an essential part of man. Christianity has honored 
the body by inviting it to be the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
Christianity has honored our members by destining them, as 
I have already observed, to be instruments, and, so to speak, 
weapons of righteousness and holiness. Christianity, in fine, 
admits the glorified body to share in the destiny of the glori- 
fied spirit, and therefore cannot have declared war against it. 
What it has done is this : it has condemned the flesh as a 
principle of sin ; but not being able to separate the flesh from 
the body, these being both two and one, it behooved to consent 
that the iKxly should in certain cases suffer what the flesh 
sufiered. The sword of the executioner, in beheading the 
martyrs, condemned sin in their flesh, but at the same time 
destroyed their body. The zeal of faith, another sword, an- 
other flame, prematurely in the Apostle's case, wears out the 
bodily strength which a more moderate activity and longer 
intervals of repose might have maintained some years longer. 
But in these cases the destruction of the body is not sought 
on its own account, is not the end in view, and truly never is 
the aim of the Christian. He preserves his body to employ 
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it» and how often even does he preserve it by emplojriog itt 
If the Christian spares it not, it is because God so wills ; if 
he in general treats it rigorously, if he keeps it in subjeotioOy 
it is b^auae in this body there is a sinful flesh, which it is 
necessary to treat harshly and keep under ; but he does not 
go beyond this, for it is not permitted him to destroy the 
temple of the Holy Spirit ; and the harshness, or rather se- 
verity, more or less strict, with which he treats bis body, 
never, except in the extraordinary cases of which we have 
Bpcken, goes so far as to destroy, or even weaken the bodily 
strength, of which, as of other gifts, he must give account. 
As the result of the whole, we conclude that worldlings de* 
stroy their bodies, and Christians preserve them. 

This is a distinction which those whose error is^reproved 
by our text, do not know or will not make. And it is true 
that if they wished to go beyond the spirit of evangelical 
mortification, they had no other method. In confining them* 
selves to the exact terms of the evaogelical principle, which 
was the mortification of the flesh, and not the destruction of 
the body, it was impossible for them to go further than the 
Grospel in the applying it. They could have said nothing 
which it had not said, and practised nothing which it at least 
had not suggested. If, according to the Gospel, the Chris- 
tian is called to nothing less than to crucify the fiesh, what 
more would these Christians have ? We cannot conceive it. 
But, on quitting those limits, they have an open field before 
them. There is neither end nor truce to bodily and mental 
sufiering. We may, according to the degree of exaltation 
to which we have attained, rise to the horrible, or, as such 
Christians will have it, to the sublime ; and as perfection is 
tlie common rule, it is clear that if this perfection is real, 
the Church will, in its proper state, be only an establishment 
of tortures as unmeasured as unmeaning, a true field of car- 
nage ; and the infidel will for once be entitled to reproach 
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the Christian with his religion of blood. But what matters 
itf In this perpetual and general immolation, a single vic- 
tim will have been forgotten ; the will of the natural man, 
ff alcMoe will have been spared. It alone will live in the 
of this death, it alone will triumph in this field of de* 
ilmction ; and this great battle, waged apparently against it 
akoe, will have left it alone unscathed. 

You will not surely refer to the example of your Master, 
as giving his innocent flesh to his murderers. You will 
leave this quibble to the enemies of the Groepel ; but when 
they say that the religion of Jesus Christ is an enemy to life, 
society, and nature, beware of giving them ground to say it 
by your conduct. They would be wrong, but you would be 
responsible ; it would be you who had fastened this deplora- 
ble conclusion on the leading fact of the Gospel. Or would 
you, in fact, reason thus; would you think that because 
Jesus Christ left his life in the hands of the wicked, or be- 
cause Jesus Christ sealed with his blood the letters of pardon 
which he came to deliver you, you ought, without an object, 
(ibr not having his, you have none,) you ought to fill your 
life with idle privations and fruitless pains ? Is not this the 
opposite of what you ought to think ? Ought you not to 
consider that what may apply to Jesus Christ is not applica- 
ble to you, and that your task is confined to these two things 
— ^to crucify the flesh of sin, and ofler your body to God a 
holy and living sacrifice ; in other words, to devote them to 
his service for all that the interest of his kingdom and the 
welfare of your brethren may demand? This, says the 
Apostle, is your reasonable service ; but beyond it is there 
any thing reasonable, any thing evangelical, any thing use- 
ful, any thing holy ? What can you say in favor of your 
practices, unless you say that you wish to expiate your sins ? 
So be it ; but if you would expiate them, know that after all 
the suflerlngs to which your flesh may be subjected, you will 
still be far from gaining your point. 
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On seeing you multiplying works of supererogation, one 
is tempted to think that you must have got over the field of . 
your more immediate obligations at a rapid pace. Will you 
allow me to say it ? — If you had been careful not to enter 
the second field before you had Well ascertained the extent 
of the first, you would never have entered it at all ; if you 
had known that the first task is infinite, you would never 
have once thought of a second. Now, rest assured that the 
first is infinite. Ignorance of this is the source of your 
error, or the cause of your persisting in it. And if you are 
ignorant of this, it is because you have not yet understood * 
this Gospel which you wish to perfect. Yes, the crucifixion 
of the flesh and its lusts (without adding to it destruction of 
the body, which is only a suicide,) is of itself alone an infi- 
nite task ; and as love only can measure it, so love only 
dares to undertake it. To love, it is fair and attractive, and 
of thrilling interest ; for the sacrifices of which it consists 
have for their result glory to God and love to man. At the 
same time, it is infinite. If you knew this you never would 
have gone farther. You would not have been seen running 
afler those painful refinements, those cruel attempts at pre- 
tended perfection, while grossly neglecting duties of which 
you are capable, and sacrifices placed within your reach. 
For it has been observed a hundred times that simple men, 
who do not even understand the technical terms of your 
spirituality, discharge their nearest and most essential duties 
more regularly and more completely than you do. You can 
do the greatest, and cannot do the least ; you can fiy, and 
yet you cannot walk ! 

Who bids you run so far in search of your cross ? It 
stands at your door. Why prosecute the innocent when the 
criminal is in your power ? This innocent is your body, this 
criminal your flesh, I mean the old man with all his passions. 
Such is the victim which is delivered to you, and whom you 
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oagbt to be always immolating. No one bids you seek for 
torments. In this you are not following the spirit of the 
Gk>spel> in which you read that the Son of man came not 
td, destroy men's lives but to save them. Luke iz. 56. 
Without seeking su^ring, you will find it the task which is 
laid upon you. To subdue, in a single instance, any one of 
your favorite passions, to eradicate a single darling habit, to 
renounce, from humility or disinterestedness, the employment 
of any one of your powers, to allow others to pass you or to 
intercept occasions which natural inclination disposes you 
eagerly to seize ; in a word, to trample upon sin in propor- 
tion as it seeks to rise, to press with all your force and all 
your weight against the doors which that prisoner is attempt- 
ing to fi>rce, to have your eye, your arm, your mind, inces- 
santly intent on this sole end — has this single act, though 
wholly negative, silent, and defensive, has tliis immovable 
enei^y of a slave who grasps in his chains and, afler a long 
struggle, strangles a slave of his own who was incessantly 
revolting, — has it any known limit ? has it any other end 
than that of life ? Your choice is the best in a natural point 
of view. For, supposing that you suffer as much, and even 
more than ordinary Christians, your sufferings are of your 
own choice. To suffer in this way is to act ; and who knows 
not what secret enjoyment there is in action and -liberty ? 
Those, on the contrary, whose example I propose to you, 
always accept and never choose ; they do not go purposely 
to meet any useless pains, but they submit to all useful 
pains ; they never command, they always obey ; and when 
the world, which knows them not, imagines, on seeing their 
struggles, that they seek suffering, it is mistaken. No ; they 
sought only duty, and have found suffering in the path of 
duty. Their suffering, then, is not action, but suffering 
merely ; and how much does this single circumstance raise 
their sufferings above yours ! Once more, do you seek QiVif- 
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ferings? Try this latter kind. Do you seek your croaBf 
It is at your door. 

You will tell me that love transforms every thing, makei 
every thing supportable. J was going to say so. God ibrbid 
I should see the whole truth in the mournful picture which I 
have just drawn ! God forbid I should forget that the joy of 
the Christian revives and flourishes again like the palm 
amid those waters of bitterness ! Yes, love transforms every 
thing ; but forget not that so far from sparing a single one of 
those sacrifices, it multiplies them. Love transforms every 
thing, it is true; but pride also transforms every thing. 
Think well of this, and fear lest pride be the true charm of 
your pains. How just this fear is in regard to courted chosen 
suflerings, where Btlf triumphs by annihilating itself^ and 
dies, so to speak, only to rise again more lovely and strong ! 
Allow us, by a single example, to explain our whole thought. 
Which of the two, think you, suffers most in his pride — ^he 
who makes publicly, particularly, and repeatedly, a humili- 
ating confession which was not asked of him, or he who, 
aside and in private, allows himself to be reproved by one 
of his equals, by one of his inferiors, one of whom he 
perhaps thought himself the natural guide and censor ? 
Which of the two do you think more humble — he who anti- 
cipates censure by Inflicting it on himself, or he who endures 
it without anticipating it ? Well, in these two men you have 
the representation of these two classes of Christians ; the 
one accepting all trials but seeking none, and the other seek- 
ing a thousand and a thousand trials but accepting none. 
The former has a just idea of Christian perfection, the latter 
pursues an imaginary perfection ; the one is within the terms 
of the Gospel, and the other not. Moreover, they have each 
their recompense and their consolation \ the one pride, the 
other love. Omnes acceperunt mer cedent suam : vani vanam. 

After all that we have said, may you still expect (suppos- 
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%you have not read the Grospel) to find precepts in it en- 
joining this pretended and spurious mortification ? Not at all, 
betbren ; and in order that this silence may not deceive you, 
8l Paul, so to speak, gives it a voice and makes it articulate 
in the words preceding the text, when he says, that such or- 
dinances (he means the prohibition of certain meats) are 
fimnded only on the doctrines and commandments of men. 
Nay, more, even if these observances had a better principle, 
St. Paul is not more favorable to them, for he says that they 
perish in the using. Not that he condemns certain abstinences 
which our Lord himself seems to have authorized, when 
these are used as exercises, or as a means of finding more 
leisure fi>r the duties of worship ; but seeing in all selected 
sufferings a pretext for avoiding sufferings enjoined, and a 
kind of hidden path by which the new man may return to- 
wards the traditions of the old, he rather warns us of 
the danger, than establishes the legitimacy and advantages 
of them. What Jeremiah, in the name of the Lord, had said 
of an idolatrous worship, St. Paul seems not to hesitate to 
say of this other idolatry : ** I commanded not, nor spake it, 
neither came it into my mind." Jer. xix. 5. Paul was well 
entitled to speak thus. It was with him as with the brave 
sddier who, covered with honorable wounds, may decline a 
challenge. He might tell his companions in arms, to reserve 
their blood for the fields of battle on which he had bled. 
From the bosom of a comfortable and indolent life, he might 
not have been able with a good grace to decry those pious 
excesses. He might have been personally wrong, though 
theoretically right. But with what authority were not these 
warnings invested by a life wholly consecrated to struggles 
against sin, and against the world ; a life full of sacrifices, 
useful sacrifices, a life of fatigue, of privation, of peril, of 
opprobrium and bitterness, each of which had its reason and 
object ; a perpettial cilicifixion, not only of the lusts of the 
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old man, but of the afTections whioh are not fi)rbidden to the 
new man ; a painful travail from the world to the Grospel, a 
daily death, an hourly cross ! Ah ! how few since his day 
have treated the same subject with the same authority ; and 
well may his successors in the ministry have a blush oo their 
fereheads, when they come like him to protest against ex- 
cesses of which they are only too innocent. Neverthelesi it 
is necessary to do so ; but it is necessary to say to ooe's self, 
and to say to all, that if a false mortification is dangexoasi 
the want of mortification is still more so ; that if temerity is 
culpable, still more culpable is laxity. 

Brethren, we have condemned the fantastic perfectioii of 
the Christian life, in the principles on which it is feunded. 
But it has been careful by its manifestations to condemn it- 
self. Its works and efibrts condemn it. The history of the 
different schools which it has created is intimately associated 
with the most distressing trials and the worst affronts which 
the Christian Church has undergone. Follow its destination, 
trace it over a series of ages, and see what ruins it leaves 
behind. 

And first, under the pretext of raising Christianity above 
itself, if I may so speak, it has always lowered and degraded 
it. This behooved to be. As beyond all there is nothing, as 
no addition can be made to what is infinite, it inevitably fiJ- 
lows that whatever pretends to add to the truth does not 
unite with it but oppose, does not augment but diminish it. 
For inasmuch as the law is complete, inasmuch as God has 
commanded all that was worthy of himself and good £>r roan, 
we may boldly conclude that whatever he has not command- 
ed, he has forbidden. If under the old dispensation, con- 
demnation fell equally on him who took away from the 
commandment of God, and him who added to it, (Deut. xit. 
32,) this was only a sign and warning to the members of 
the new covenant. The error which we combat was fiHre- 
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seen : the same principle which carried imperfect obedience at 
one of its poles, must have carried at the other fantastic per- 
fection, or human invention. If this perfection were not 
according to truth, it must be contrary to truth ; if it added 
nothing to true perfection, it could only diminish it ; if it did 
not complete Christianity, it could only mutilate it. The 
principle being a principle of infidelity, the results behooved 
to correspond and be similar to the principle, and a false per- 
fection makes way for too many real imperfections. And 
this is what has been seen. Christ has been disparaged in 
all manners by this infidel fervor, disparaged in his nature, 
his dignity, his necessity, his purity, and holiness. There is 
not one of those schools which, by stretching certain cords to 
excess, have not in an equal degree slackened others which 
ought to have been kept stretched. There is not one of 
those schools whose prepress has not been marked by the 
destruction or weakening of some one of the fundamental 
truths of religion or morality. So that were it true that the 
partisans of these schools had, in so far as they are person- 
ally concerned, feund in their ideal perfection the true per- 
fection of Christianity, yet as a smaller circle is contained 
within a greater, and as less is contained in more, (we do 
not admit that this applies to them,) so it is true that the su- 
perfluity thus enjoyed by them, would have deprived the 
multitude of their necessary subsistence, that their luxury, 
like that of avaricious despots, would have been the result of 
public misery. For if it is not possible for them to carry up 
the people to their sublime heights, it is only too possible to 
make the people embrace errors which are as much akin to 
laxity as to elevation ; it is but too easy for them to accredit 
heresies which, appearing compatible with the highest degree 
of fervor, are still more compatible with the avowed medio- 
crity to which the great body of Christians are reduced. 
Yes, those enervating, stupefying, nauseating errors, which 
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gradually bring down Christianity to the level of worldly mo- 
rality, are, whatever may seem to the contrary, the errors 
which have been propagated by these wrong-headed, fervent 
enthusiasts. Advantage has been taken of their zeal to em- 
brace convenient errors, while their zeal itself, well or ill 
understood, has been allowed to remain with them. The art 
has been discovered of extracting lax doctrines from their 
devotion. The poisonous fruit has been appropriated, but its 
outer covering has been thrown away. 

And it is not merely the truths of the Grospel that these 
sectaries have altered ; they have done violence to truths 
which, though not taught verbatim in the Gospel, are not less 
sacred, because the Grospel presupposes them, in the same 
way as in a house the foundation is not seen just because it 
is the foundation, and give43 support to the whole. These 
first affections, these eternal instincts of nature, without 
which life is not human life, and man not man, and which, 
in indulgence to our weakness, if we may so speak, portion 
out the invisible scale by which our soul rises to its 
supreme object into spaces of moderate dimensions, — these 
afiections, these instincts they have denied, and, as much as 
in them lay, have destroyed. That in this way immense 
damage has been done to religion, considered in itself, is a 
fact which cannot be doubted by true philosophers, who 
have at all times recognized two truths of equal importance, 
the one that the Grospel and the Gospel alone brings us back 
to nature, and the other that the Gospel deals with actual 
complete men, not with phantoms under the name of men — 
that it is impossible to be truly a Christian without being 
truly a man — and that faith produces real and good fruits 
only in souls unsophistically human. No service therefore 
is done to Christianity by denying man or a part of his 
nature, as these theological systems do ; for this is to make 
a change in his essence, and moreover to degrade him. 
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The world, brethren, is only too much indisposed to receive 
the Grospel in its simplicity, but still when it is exhibited 
to them as it really is, they cannot help perceiving and 
acknowledging its beauty and excellence, in other words, 
i&voluntarily admitting that it is true. How culpable or 
how unfortunate then are those whose arbitrary inventions 
mar this distinct feature, and who, by disfiguring the truth, 
furnish its enemies with a means of mistaking, and a pre- 
text for denying it! Will it not be dreadful one day for 
each individual, when his eyes are opened, to be obliged to 
say to himself, " By reason '* of me " the way of truth " 
was " evil spoken of ? " 2 Pet. ii. 2. By covering it up 
either with briers or flowers, I hid it ; and men, no longer 
discerning it, pretended that it did not exist. Because the 
enemy could say as he pointed to the phantom of my im- 
'agination, Behold the Glospel ! how many simple souls have 
been turned aside from the Grospel, and after a longer or 
shorter time have finally pined away, and perished iar 
from this stream of living water ! Is not this a most deplor- 
able result of my rashness and presumption, and though 
1 find in the heart of Grod mercy enough to wipe away 
my fault, how shall I find in my eyes tears enough to weep 
for it ! 

In fine, brethren, we must say that these systems of ar- 
bitrary perfection have spoken loudly against themselves by 
the lapses of their followers. St. James says, '^ In many 
thifigs we offend all ;" (James iii. 2 ;) every being does, even 
tlie Christian ; for, until the end of his days he travels in 
Company with the enemy ; and were the moral infallibility 
of those who profess a doctrine an indispensable mark of its 
truth, Christianity itself would not be true. But it is with 
eternal truth as with eternal necessity, pride goes before de- 
dtruction, and the higher a man exalts himself, the more will 
he be abased. Let the height to which these rash spirits 
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riae, be the measure by which you anticipate the depth of 
their fall. The worldling may fall as low, but the height 
being less, he is not so completely shattered, and his bruises 
may be cured. The Christian who, as St. Paul espresses 
it, wishes not to " think of himself 'more highly than he 
ought to think," (Rom. xii. 3,) rather sinks than falls, and 
has not reached the ground when his Father's hand lifks him 
up. But it is not so with him who, persisting in making 
perfection perfect, and interrogating his Creator, dares to ask, 
'< What makest thou ? He hath no hands :'* with him ^ that 
saith unto his Father, What begettest thou ? or to the woman, 
What hast thou brought forth ?" Isa. xlv. 9, 10. It has 
been maintained, not without good cause, that the spirit of 
evil takes up his abode most readily with the lover of the 
extraordinary in religion ; and the wicked spirit which had 
gone out, returns with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself into a house thus richly furnished. Matthew xii. 
44, 45. None have ever produced more deplorable scan- 
dals in the Church than those fantastic, heady spirits ; no 
road ever led to a more profound abyss. This, dear brethren, 
is so true, that the dignity of this place, and the pulpit, abso- 
lutely prevents us from giving full proof of the assertion, 
proof as overwhelming as it is disgraceful. What a power- 
ful motive to value and respect the Apostle's recommenda- 
tion, " Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate !" Rom. xii. 16. 

In order to escape the perils of a false elevation, as well 
as answer to the designs and gifls of your Creator, to avoid 
falling either into the snares of the flesh or the snares of 
pride, aspire to things higher than all those to which the 
world or sectarians unjustly give the name of high things.' 
Neither to the right nor to the lefl, but upward ! upward ! 
I mean, in the practice of all the duties which God has given 
you to fulfil. Upward ! in simple love to him who has loved 
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you, diligeotly •eeking hia glory while despising your own. 
Upwsrd ! in the exactness, not the scrupulous and legal, but 
the tender and zealous exactness of Christian obedience, in 
humility truly humble, and that childlike simplicity which 
accords, so admirably accords, with enlightened reason in 
the intelligent but docile acceptance of the gifts which God 
has given, and the truths which he has taught you. Do not 
seek a mean between two extremes in discriminating truth 
firom error, but raise yourself to a height from which you no 
longer perceive any middle, any intervening space between 
two errors, which thus become, in your eyes, only one error, 
<Nr one sin under two forms. Liook down upon both from the 
high vantage-ground of Christian simplicity. And first, ask 
of Grod that invaluable simplicity from which some are so 
remote, and others are kept away by so many conspiring 
causes. O, how beautiful ! O, how rare and difficult this 
simplicity ! O, how difficult it must in fact be, since it is 
nothing else than faithfulness, nothing else than faith. O 
how we ought to ask and continue asking it of Grod, in order 
that at last, as regards both Him and ourselves, we may 
have no thoughts but his thoughts ! May we at least have 
the simplicity to ask, since it has been so solemnly promised, 
that he who asks shall receive, and he who seeks shall find ! 



THE STONES OF THE TEMPLE. 



** As for these things which ye behold/' or (seeordingf to the French 
tmnslstion,) " Is it this yon are looking st f*— Luke jud. 6. 

These words contain a reproof, a reproof whichy from 
having no bitterness in it, thereby becomes only the more 
serious and impressive. The disciples had gone with Jesus 
Christ into the temple, where, struck with the splendor and 
magnificence of the edifice, which however was no novelty 
to them, instead of being contented with silent admiration, 
addressed their Master and called upon him to join in their 
admiration by exclaiming. What stones! What buildings! 
Jesus merely replies, " Is it this you are looking at V* the 
day will come when it will be thrown down, and not one 
stone will be left upon another. 

Were any one of you tempted to make an excuse for the 
disciples, he might say : If those who built this temple, and 
adorned it with beautiful stones and ornaments were not to 
blame, no more were the disciples to blame for admiring 
their work. The first point is to determine if it was proper 
that such an edifice should be beautfful ; but, if so, it is 
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oeiiain that beauty Is designed to be felt. It is a natural 
impression which, to those who are properly organized, im 
irresistible; and the builders of this edifice had neglected 
Dotbing by which the eye, on entering the threshold of this 
taoctuary, might be at once surprised and delighted. We 
might also be reminded that this temple, built by Herod on 
tbe site of that of Zerubbabel, in grandeur if not in magni- 
ficence and glory surpassed the second, and even the first 
temple. We might be called to view it from the highest of 
three terraces connected with each other by magnificent 
steps, and £)nned into courts by a double and treble row of 
pillars. We might be shown above those peristyles rising 
one over the other a last peristyle, which was properly the 
court of the sanctuary. Beyond this last fcrest of pillars we 
might be introduced into the temple itself whose walls, a 
hundred cubits high, and broad in proportion, were through- 
out covered with precious marble, and shining with the lustre 
of pare gold. We might be made to traverse in thought 
those lateral buildings, those vast courts, raising their treble 
steries around the sacred inclosure, and arranged like the 
fiist temple, but in enlai^ed proportions, the better to dis- 
guise, shall I say, or to render more impressive the desola- 
tjon of the hcAy of holies, now absolutely naked and empty, 
and no longer mysterious. How could such grandeur, such 
lustre, the mere description of which stirs our imagination, 
fiul to produce an efiect on the imagination of the disciples, 
and shall we not excuse them when they exclaim. Master, 
what stones ! what buildings ! what magnificence ! 

Is tliere any one Christian, however austere, who, on 
entering the body of our cathedral, not fi>r the first time but 
the twentieth, and allowing his eye to wander along its 
a¥enue of columns, or into the depth at once so mysterious, 
and so impressive of the distant choir; or towards those 
dirchesy ^t once light and bold, which, like a vigorous vege- 
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tation on each pilaster, throw out and intertwine their stems 
at the centre — is there any one who has not said to himself, 
How beautiful this is ! what harmony ! what unison among 
all these stones ! what music in this architecture ! what 
poetry in this edifice ! Those who reared it are dead, but 
though dead they still speak to us ; and their conception, full 
of adoration, their conception, a species of prayer, is so united 
to their work, that we think we feel it and breathe it as we 
advance within these walls, which carry us over a vista of 
ages. Such is our feeling ; and if we are not alone, we can 
scarcely help giving it utterance. Thus, doing what the 
disciples did when they exclaimed, What stones! what 
buildings! might we not hear ourselves addressed by our 
Lord in words of reproof, " Is it this you are looking at V 

And why should we not be reproved if our soul goes no 
farther than our eye, if it stops where our eye is obliged to 
stop ; if symbols, appearances, visible things, hold it captive ; 
if the splendors of art chain downpour heart to the earth in- 
stead of raising it to heaven ? This is the censure which 
Jesus Christ passes on his disciples. He had looked into 
their souls, and there detected that lust of the flesh, that lust 
of the eye, and that pride of life, which are the three con- 
necting chains by which the enemy of God links us closely 
to outer darkness. The man and the Jew were equally re- 
vealed by that involuntary exclamation ; man, dazzled by 
whatever is seen, and filled with contempt for what is not 
seen ; the Jew, proud of the exterior pomp of a worship, the 
deep meaning and internal idea of which had long escaped 
him, and attaching himself obstinately to the law — in other 
words, a shadow, at the very moment when this law was 
more than ever a shadow. Is it this you are looking at I 
What ! these few grains of dust, which are large only be- 
cause you are little ? What ! these gifls extorted by fear, 
vanity, and custom, from individuals who refused to begin 
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by giving themselres to Qod ? What ! the gorgeous false- 
bood of these marbles and gildings, of all those ornaments, 
the pious import of which has long since been forgotten ? 
Is it this you are looking at f 

Besides, a circumstance to which I scarcely require to 
call your attention, gave a special seasonableness to our 
Lord's reproof. He also, on coming out of the temple, had 
looked at something, and mentioned it to his disciples, who 
otherwise would have given no heed to it. What was it thai 
attracted the eye and fixed the attention of our Master ? It 
was a poor woman putting her mite into the alms-box : in 
other words, giving of her necessity to relieve the necessi- 
tous. Jesus Christ had called the attention of his disciples 
to this act of liberality-*-a liberality greater in his estimation 
than the most abundant donations of the rich. It was when 
he had brought under their view this touching example of 
charity, and when by an expression as simple as striking he 
had opened this fine subject for meditation ; it was then, as 
if to answer one observation by another, that the disciples 
invite their Master to join them in admiring the magnificence 
of the temple. It was as if they meant to say, That is what 
you judged worthy of your attention, and this is what we 
judge worthy of ours. You looked at a simple individual 
making a sacrifice, we are looking at buildings. Moral 
grandeur and beauty are the spectacle which you love; 
material grandeur and beauty the spectacle which pleases us. 
A single act of this worship, which you have called worship 
in Spirit and in truth, withdraws you from the splendor of the 
external worship performed within these precincts, while this 
visible splendor carries our eye far away from the worship 
in Spirit and in truth, which alone our Father honors. And 
not only does our instinct lead us in a different direction 
from you, but even your admonition does not bring us back. 
Yon have told us what ought to be admired, and we answer, 
this is what we admire. 
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To these words, or at least to these thoughts, Jesus 
replied, << Is it this you are looking at f " Might he not have 
added something more ? Had he deemed it proper, on how 
many grounds might he not have rebuked both the inattentica 
and prejudice of the disciples I But our Lord was sparing 
of words, and did not argue. Usually one word, one reaisnQ 
fcr all, sufficed him, but it was a peremptory, decisive word, 
reaching, as has been said of the Divine word in general, to 
the last division of the soul and spirit, the joints and marrow. 
He makes only one observation, and it is this : '* The days 
will come when there will not be left one stcxie upon another 
which shall not be thrown down." 

He is obviously speaking of an instantaneous, violent, 
forcible destruction, and not that which years and ages insen- 
sibly accomplish. This destruction is to be the work of an 
enemy more impatient than time ; and as no person can 
imagine that this temple b to be demolished by the people 
who reared it, who glory in it, and regard it as the centre of 
their nationality, he must be speaking of another people, of 
an invasion, a conquest. This single expression thus opens 
to the minds of the disciples a perspective of disgrace, ruin, 
and desolation. This expression perhaps contains a predio- 
tion of the total extermination of the Jewish people and 
Jewish name. The Divine prophet is silent only on one 
point: he does not say when these things will happen. 
" The days will come," says he, but soon after giving fuU 
scope to the prophecy which is thrilling in his breast, he 
clearly reveals to their agonized hearts that the period is not 
distant, that they are personally interested in it, and that this 
temple, though still recent among monuments, having been 
built within fifty years, will not see fifty more. 

But though the destruction of the temple should not imply 
the ruin of the country and extermination of the people, and 
though nothing of all this might be imminent, the reply oi 
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Jemis would not be the less full of meaning and fi>roe. Let 
118 admit that the destruction of the temple was to be the 
riow and silent work of years, if is nevertheless ^rue that io 
mentioning to his hearers a circumstance which they already 
knew too well, namely, that c»ie day not a slone of this mag- 
nificent edifice will remain upon another, our Lord fiiUy 
justifies his equally grave and mild reproof, ** Is it this you 
are looking at ?" 

An admirable and most comprehensive argument ! Truth 
nnd eternity are inseparable, and so are error and frailty J. 
Whatever is true, is eternal ; whatever is not eternal, has ' 
only a semblance and a name. God has made all that ap- 
pears out of that which appeared not. Spirit, of which God 
is the centre, existed before matter, without matter ; matter 
existed cmly to serve as an instrument to the created spirit, 
as a form to its life, an object to its activity. But it has no 
intrinsic absolute value ; it derives all that it has from its 
end, and employment. The spirit alone, o&pnog of God, 
like to Grod, capable of uniting itself to Grod, the spirit alone 
18 immortal, because worthy of being so. A single spirit is 
worth whole worlds : or rather all worlds, actual and possi- 
i>le, cannot be compared or measured with a single spirit. 
The spirit alone deserves of itself the chief attention of man, 
because it has obtained the chief attention of Grod, and inas- 
much as the spirit and all which pertains to it is invisible, it 
may be said with truth, that invisible things only deserve to 
be looked at, and that in a certain sense we should be blind 
to every thing else. 

- And this is the reason why this widow's mite, which had 
niHselessly dropped into the alms- box, deserved more attention 
than the stones and ornaments of the temple. It was not a\ 
mite, but an invisible act of the mind which the alms had 
Doade visible. There was something great in this action, 
greater than the temple, with its stairs, its peristyles, its 
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arches, and coloflsal walls. And indeed all comparison Is 
injurious. The disciples may if they please compare the 
idea which raised the temple, with that which made the mite 
drop from the widow's hand. But this is far from their 
thoughts, and though they were to do so, we would admit the 
comparison only as a means of exalting the widow's con- 
duct ; for between the luxurious prince, who built this house 
out of the superabundance of his treasure, or the sweat of 
his subjects slowly transformed into gold, and this poor 
woman, stealthily throwing in the treasury a tribute levied 
finom her misery, '* her whole living,'' says our Saviour, what 
a difference I How great the poor woman ! how little the 
monarch ! 

That in the soul of each individual must be sought the 
proper measure and true name of each of his actions, or in 
other words, that the acts of the soul are the true actions, is 
one of those ideas towards which the dominion of sensible 
objects makes it difficult for us to climb, and to which, how- 
ever, we must rise, if we would see Grod and truth from the 
proper point of view. We confine the name of action ex- 
clusively to every employment which makes use of our cor- 
poreal powers in order to effect some change without us, and 
we give the name, not of actions, but thoughts, feelings, de- 
sires, to what takes place in our souls, or rather to what our 
soul does without the concurrence of our corporeal faculties, 
and without any change in the external world ; so that when 
we have had some well-defined intention, and obstacles 
wholly independent of our will have hindered us from real- 
izing it, we do not think that we have acted. And yet not 
only are these intentions actions, (this is proved by the re- 
morse we feel when they are bad,) but they are even real 
actions. Our external acts are only the evidence and exter- 
nal manifestation of them, and are in the eye of the Judge 
of hearts, to whom external changes are of little momenti 
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onlj gefltares more or le« expreasiTe. It is not ^r what we 
will have done (taking the word in its literal meaning) that 
we shall be judged, but for what we have wished, in other 
words, done internally, that is, for the actions of oar souL 
It is not said that we shall leoeire aooording to what we havis 
done with our body, but according to what we shall have 
done being in the body. Our external actions will then mp» 
pear as symbols, or evidences. It will not be equally the 
same whether we have done or not done any particular aot» 
For, in the first place, it will prove whether we have with- 
held such an act, and in the second place, these actioaa 
originating within will have reacted Ibr good <»r evil oo our 
inner being ; for good if they were good, and for evil if they 
were evil. But in every case it is the internal action which 
will be judged, the heart which will be sifMI. Otherwise it 
would be necessary to admit, that he who, while retaining 
his internal faculties, had been deprived of all means of ac- 
tion, would not be liable to be judged, and that where one 
should not have done all the good or evil which he really 
willed to do, neither this good nor evil will be placed to his 
acHX>unt ; a supposition which goes no less a length than to 
abolish all respondbility, and annihilate all morality. Man 
judges the outward, God judges the inward act ; and this is 
ordinarily expressed by saying that God judges the heart, or 
looks at the heart. And do not we poor creatures look into 
it as far as we can f Has it not happened to us a hundred 
times to correct in ourselves the judgments of a criminal 
court, by deciding internally, that an individual convicted of 
a grave crime, is really less guilty, considering the state of 
his will, than another convicted of a trivial delinquency t 
Hence, while continuing to give the name of action to that 
to which the world gives the name, and to distinguish in <»r* 
dinary language between action and thought, we are author- 
ised to say, that essentially our voluntary thonghts are our 
true actions^ and that our actions are only sytcbc&a* 
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Let U8 dwell on this idea. Whatever is extemaly Tiriblef 
material, is only a flfymbol ; there is no tme aetion, except 
in mental acts ; the mind alone performs true actions, and 
the changes which it produces without in the worid of sense, 
only senre to express it. These also, 1 admit, are aotioas^ 
but they are purely symbolical actions, signs of what we 
feel and what we will, or also means of exerting our inner 
man ; and herein lies their importance. What we say of 
our actions must be said of our productions. They do not 
make us what we are, they merely express it ; they testify 
it to others and to ourselves. Here their importance stops ; 
but in order that we may not confound the s3rmbol with the 
reality, the sign with the thing signified, time successively 
destroys all these symbols, and whatever they may have ex- 
pressed. None is spared ; matter follows the laws of matter^ 
dust returns to dust. And this body which is not ourselves^ 
but our form only, this body which is to us the first part of 
the world of phenomena, the firet object as it is the first in* 
strument of our external action, this body changes, perishesy 
gives way, and reminds us every moment by this continuous 
decay, this incessant death, that it has in our existence only 
a subordinate rank and relative importance. 

Far from us be the extravagant dreams of those who 
have called the existence of matter and the reality of the ex<- 
temal world into doubt ; far be it from us to treat the phe- 
nomena of the universe as mere illusion. Still there is in 
the conscience of man something which constrains him to 
unite the idea of being indissolubly with that of immortality ; 
" what must end," said a great orator, <' has scarcely ceased 
to be nothing." In what way, by what title does any thing 
exist, that is not to exist always ? Is Scripture mistaken 
whon it says, that " man walketh in a vain show," and are 
your preachers in like manner mistaken when directing your 
eye toward the invisible world, they urge you to fix it on the 
onJjr realities 1 
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Noi let us 9BJ it boldly : In the religious acceptatioo of 
the term, nothing is real that is not eternal. All that we see 
perish and crumble around us and near us, (and our body is 
one of the things which are near us,) was not absolutely 
nothing since even a shadow is something, though after all 
only a shadow ; all this was not absolutely nothing since a 
symbol is something, though still only a symbol. God would 
not have us to be deceived, and therefore the law of change 
silently consumes or at once openly destroys all these sym- 
bds* The holiest perish in their turn ; that temple whose 
magnitude and splendor the disciples admired, that temple 
behooved to perish ; an avenging dispensation only accele- 
rated the inevitable catastrophe. And how should this 
temple, reared by the hand of man, not have perished, seeing 
that God destines desolation to the temple which he himself 
has built ? 

The universe is the first, the holiest, the most magnifi- 
cent of temples. To call it so, b to give it its name, is to 
give a reason of its existence. For if the universe is not 
a temple, what is it, I ask ? Now this temple, of which God 
himself is the founder and architect, must perish. God has 
said it. Profaned as it is, how does it still subsist ? Might 
not he who, like a new Samson, (but with all the holiness 
which Samson had not,) fell into the cruel hands of the 
enemies of the people of God — might not he with his mighty 
arm have shaken the pillars of this vast edifice, and perished 
only under the ruins of the universe ? This he did not. 
After passing symptoms of destruction, destined to give note 
of warning that the earth itself with all its inhabitants subsists 
only by mercy, the earth and the heavens, reassured, have 
emtinued to see an uninterrupted series of day succeeding 
night, and night day, the sea ebbing and flowing under the 
gravitation of the heavenly bodies, and these sgain perform- 
ing their wonted orbits in the heavens. But the sentence is 

9* 
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only delayed. The earth, like an unfortunate ahip burnt in 
the open sea, must, in the course of its boundless vojrage 
disappear in flame and tempest, become itself dust and ashes 
after having ingulfed so much dust and ashes, and snlMiBt 
only as an eternal and melancholy recollection in the me* 
mory of the celestial intelligences who were present at its 
birth and are to see its death. What do I say? This 
temple itself, with its movable architecture, amid which the 
earth occupies so small a spot, must sink into an ocean of 
fire in order that the catastrophe, by its easy and sudden 
accomplishment, may establish in all created minds this 
eternal principle of the Divine government — matter is made 
for mind, and mind fi>r truth and Grod. 

Thus, of this temple likewise, not one stcHie shall remain 
upon another. ''Is this then what you are looking at?" 
But, in fact, if we should not look at what is to perish, 
should we look at this world more than any other thing ? 

Patient inquirers into the mysteries of nature, do we 
mean to condemn you ? No, certainly ; if it is the Spirit 
that you are seeking in matter ; if across the visible, it is to 
the invisible, and in this world to the world's Author that 
you look. But, if it is not so, Jesus Christ says to you as to 
the disciples, << Is it this you are looking at ? " I admit that 
your admiration is more rational, and your curiosity more 
learned, but what avails it if your curiosity stops by the way, 
and your admiration mistakes its object ? I am willing that 
you should look ; but it should be from above and not from 
below. All that is not seen in Grod is seen ill, or to no 
purpose. What do you admire in all these wonders if you 
admire not an idea, and consequently an idea of God f 
Explain yourself: leave us not in doubt as to the accuracy 
of your meaning. Till then we will continue to ask, " Is it 
this you are looking at ? " A funeral pile, a mysterious 
tomb, are ready to ingulf the world of astronomers, the 
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world of naturalifltfly the world of gedogisto. la the abode 
of reality, at the sources of being, there will no looger be 
any question as to changing phenomena ; every thing will 
have been consumed save the mind whioh gave them birth 
and dictated their laws. If this mind has not been the object 
of your r^ardy what have you looked at? 

*' It is not phenomena," you say, ^< that you have looked 
at, but laws, and a law is a thought." This is the answer 
we expected. Tell us then positively that it is the thought 
of God : if not, we will say that it is your own thought, your 
own sagacity, your own penetration, your own ^irit of 
discovery, and that consequently it is yourselves that you 
have looked at, so that all nature has c»ily been a minor fixr 
the pride of your intellect. Worthy subject of regard, a 
wisdom which will not rise to Grod ! Fit subject of admi^ 
ration ! man detached firom God ! But, in fact, I mistake, 
there is much to look at. Monsters as well as prodigies are 
entitled, at least lor a moment, to fix our astonished regard. 
Thus then, afler having looked on this world without seeing 
God in it, look upon this look. It is no less worthy of your, 
attention than the wonders of the universe. The universe 
itself might look at it. Creation, if it had a soul and a voice, 
would cry out at the sight of so fearful a prodigy. Nature, 
which contains prodigies in such numbers, has none equal to 
this ; for even its monsters exemplify some law, whereas the 
monster we are speaking of, the horrible prodigy of man 
without God, no law can explain. 

This brings us as near as possible to an important appli- 
cation of the words of Jesus Christ. There are many who 
despise material grandeur and visible lustre. They at least 
plume themselves on this, and that is something. But on 
what do they turn their look ? What is the object of 
their admiration? If it is intellect, or what it has been 
thought appropriate to term spirit^ (that is, life,) the repri- 
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mand of Jems Chmt still puraaes them, ^^b it this you are 
looking at ? " 

Intellect, whatever be its dignity, is not so far above mat- 
ter as it is beneath charity. In making these distinctions, 
and measuring their distances, we mean not to put asunder 
what Qod himself has joined. We know that holiness, or as 
some would rather call it, morality, cannot exist without in- 
tellect, and that the being which thinks not is not a moral 
being. We must equally believe that created intellect is 
necess a rily united to organs, since it will be so even in the 
abode of perfection, so that man, considered as a whole, is a 
being at once material, intellectual, and moral. Reduced to 
any one, or even two of these elements, he would no longer 
be a man. But if, notwithstanding the intimate union be- 
tween intellect and body, one may affirm that there is no 
comparison between the body and the intellect, you will not 
be surprised at our saying that the moral though inseparable 
from the intellectual principle, is far superior to it. A rela- 
tion between superior and inferior may very easily be con- 
ceived ; only it is a relation or union of subordination. Now, 
the relation of intellect to morality is the same as that of the 
body to the intellect ; the body is the organ of the intellect, 
and the intellect is, in its turn, the organ of morality, unless 
indeed we choose to say (and why not ?) that the body and 
the intellect, though unequal, are together, the one by means 
of the other, the two organs of morality. This then is the 
end, those are the means ; necessary means I admit, but 
still only means. In speaking thus I do not even go so far 
as Scripture, which says, " Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole man." If this is the whole 
man, what is all the rest ? But we understand Solomon's 
meaning. The whole man is his whole destination, the 
whole reason of his existence, his whole glory before God. 

The price which divine love paid for our salvation be- 
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hooved, doubtlesB, to ransom or save our intelleot as well as 
our heart. What then was the object of our Saviour's mis- 
ttixi ? Whether did he come to expiate the errors of our 
judgment or the sins of our will ; to teach us to reason well 
or to act well ? Whether did he mean to make us philoso- 
phers or saints I This fact alone is sufficient to establish the 
truth which I set before you, and, independently of this fact, 
I am sure that your conscience establishes it. The glory of 
man is in the rectitude and proper employment of his will ; 
and the glory of the intellect is to contribute to the triumph 
of the moral principle. 

Now there is no occasion, even in the present day, to 
spend much argument in establishing the superiority of in« 
tellect over matter, although matter triumphs in many heartSy 
and even in many theories. But there is occasion, perhapSi 
to repress the enthusiasm of knowledge, and pride of intel- 
lect. It is necessary to tell men that if their subjection lo 
matter is a degradation, the subordination of morality to in- 
tellect is another degradation ; that the most intellectual man, 
if nothing more, is only an intelligent brute ; that the tri- 
umphs of a demoralized intellect are not essentially different 
from the triumphs of brute force, and that the excessive 
admiration of genius proceeds from the same principle as that 
lust of the eye which is included by an apostle in the same 
condemnation as the lust of the flesh and the pride of life. 

It is a foct which cannot be disputed or justified, that in 
every country, but in certain countries more especially, in- 
tellectual talents have procured pardon for the gravest errors 
in conduct ; and that,-when these talents have been superior^ 
transcendent, they have thrown a thick veil over every thing 
else. Such a man would have been considered in society as 
a contemptible wretch if he had wanted talent; but with 
much talent he is never- considered contemptible. Without 
talent every body would have shtumed him ; but he has 
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talent, and every body courts him. At least he is seen with 
a different eye from another man who does not display worn 
morals, nor adopt worse maxims. Some will even go so far 
as to say that a certain moral regularity is incompatible with 
genius, and that it would be too much to expect at once great 
talent and great virtue. 

There is another fact which cannot be either contested or 
justified : it is, that simplicity of mind, even involuntary ig- 
norance, or a certain foible in judgment, exposes a man to a 
contempt sometimes amounting to insult, whatever be the 
purity of his manners and excellence of his conduct. His 
good qualities will perhaps be admitted, and be even men- 
tioned, but only as extenuating circumstances. It will per- 
haps be confessed that he is a man according to Grod's own 
heart, but none will seek to warm themselves at his hearth, 
to borrow from him that wisdom among the perfect, which, 
according to Scripture, enlightens the most simple, and which 
the most simple teach to the most learned. He has no talent, 
and therefore he goes for nothing. That he should not be 
courted fer his conversation ; in other words, that he should 
not be asked for what he cannot give, is plain enough. But 
this is not all. He is wrong in not having talent, just appa- 
rently as a man is wrong for not having added one cubit to 
his stature, or another, I presume, is wrong for being poor. 
You protest, but first reflect. Is it true or is it not true that 
poverty exposes us to the contempt of certain persons, as 
riches recommend us to their respect ? The thing is unac- 
countable, absurd, and still true. Now, has the contempt of 
intellectual poverty any thing more absurd, more unaccount- 
able than the other kind of contempt ? And if vulgar souls 
are capable of despising a man because he is poor in this 
world's goods, will not other souls, one degree higher, be ca- 
pable of looking with contempt, or at least with disdain, on 
men devoid of the advantages of intellect ? 
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Modem idolatry has raised two altarsy to which a crowd 
of idolaters press forward. One of these is the altar of 
matter, the other that of intellect. Upon both, human victims 
are offered ; for all idolatrous worship is murderous worship. 
The adoration of intellect has its barbarity as well as the 
adoration of matter. The man of intellect finds his account 
in sparing nothing. He who despises most passes for having 
the most sagacity. It has been said that the heart oflen has 
intellect, but that the intellect has no heart. In the unre- 
strained pleasures of the intellect, as in the unrestrained 
pleasure of the senses, the heart dries up ; the man becomes 
cruel. The whole truth must be told ; he becomes even 
stupid. There are so many things of which we can only 
judge with the heart, that whenever the heart happens to 
fail, reason goes astray. To know to what degree the heart 
gives intelligence, to what degree also the worship of the mind 
lowers the intellect, set a man of intellect and a man of piety 
to decide a case of conscience. '< Thy law, O Grod, gives 
wisdom to the simple ; they looked, and were lightened." 

And this is the reason why in our day the intoxication of 
intellectual triumphs gives me almost as much fear as the 
general tendency to material enjoyments. It is for this I 
would wish to turn your eyes and my own in the same 
direction towards which our divine Master sought to turn 
those of his disciples. Poor widow of the Gospel ! humble 
female ! whom our Saviour has, by a single expression, ren- 
dered for ever celebrated, still let fall your mite, your labori- 
ous toil mingled perhaps with your tears, into the treasury ! 
Tell us, if your humility permits you, or rather, since our 
interest demands it, tell us what emotion of your soul made 
your indigent hand let fall for others as indigent this part of 
your substance — or, as you might tell us, this part of your 
flesh ? Our eyes are satiated with the splendors of the sym- 
bolical sanctuary ; open to us the sanctuary of your .soul. 
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and unjRdd other splendors. Show us your snfieriogs trans- 
formed into pity ; your misery giving you eyes to see the 
misery of others ; make us read, in this generous soul 
applying to itself precepts which, poor as you are, perhaps 
did not concern you. Tell us what gratitude you feel be- 
cause God has furnished you with a mite to give. Commooi- 
cate to us the secret of the surplus from labor which gained 
it : the prayer, perhaps, which procured it ; your whcde life, 
at once happy and painful, of fatigue and self-denial. Admit 
us to share in that glorious fellowship which you bold in die 
bosom of your obscurity with the God of all ocvisolatioB. 
O, I have need to rest my eye after all this passing show, 
and my ears after all this useless noise ; the pomp of power, 
the pomp of intellect, (another power more haughty and 
more tyrannical,) stun and fatigue me ; my heart, empty 
and fiimished, has need of substance, reality, and reality and 
substance are there with you, poor female, fersaken of man 
and visited by Grod ; but with thee, above all, O my divine 
Saviour I in whom there is neither form nor comeliness ; 
with thee, who hast said, " I am a worm, and no man," and 
who art nevertheless Lord to the glory of Grod the Father ! 

For it is there, in fact ; it is in Jesus Christ that the 
Spirit triumphs in the annihilation of the flesh. There, in 
the absence of all grandeur appears true grandeur, grandeur 
of mind. " When we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him." But who speaks of seeing ? Feel- 
ing is the object. Shut the eyes of the body, open the eyes 
of the soul, and you will say with Pascal, " O, with how 
great pomp and magnificence has he come in the eyes of the 
heart, and of those who see wisdom !" Behold for onoe, 
behold the true temple of the true Grod ! A temple of marble, 
glittering with gold, keeps your eyes far away from the living 
temple, in which the fulness of the Grodhead dwells. " Is it 
this you are looking at ?" Can you look at any thing else 
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when lore is there ? Now, love is the glory of the intellect ; 
it is eren the glory of God. He in whom supreme love 
resides thereby represents supreme grandeur. This is what 
we should look at, and look for aye. 

Ah ! if you do not approve you will at least comprehend 
tboee who, having with the eye of faith seen Jesus Christ (i. 
e. love) living and personified, have no longer wished to look 
at any thing else. They were here in error, but all errors 
are not equal. Between him who looks at Jesus Christ and 
nothing else, and him who looks at every thing but Jesus 
Christ, which of you could hesitate to choose ? But what 
yon will understand, and what you will approve, is that they 
who have seen Jesus Christ feel pity for those who do not 
look at him. To those whose view is alternately engrossed 
by material and intellectual grandeur, they ask as he did, 
'* Ts it this you are looking at ?" In the view of eternity, 
the herb of the field is equal in duration, equal in grandeur, 
to all these monuments, or even to the highest conceptions of 
intellect ; for in the universal wreck all things will perish 
which are not united to God, who alone is above all wreck. 
All things, I say ; your very thoughts. Pyramids or sjrs- 
tems, no matter ; towering Alps, or dreams higher than the 
highest mountains, ye will perish tc^ether! God alone is 
immortal, and communicates his immortality only to that 
which is confi)rmable to him, is united to him. Obedience 
in humility, obedience by love, never perish. The gifts of 
nature are revocable ; the gifts of grace are immortal. 

It is also in this sense that Jesus Christ has brought life 
and immortality to light, and the glory of Christianity is to 
have reduced visible things to their true value, and assigned 
them their place in ccmtrast with things invisible. This 
characteristic is even so prominent, that it seems impossible 
to nnderstand and receive Christianity except as the reign of 
intellect, and the triumi^ of what is invisiUe. But Christi- 
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aoity has taken a form in the world ; it hat beoome Tuilile. 
Travelling over ages, and propagating itself in the world, it 
has assumed a place among the things to which the world 
pays regard ; and besides this grandeur of spaoe and dunu 
tion which procures it a species of respect on the part of the 
most indifferent, it has, by its intellectual grandeur (I mean 
by the grandeur of the ideas which it expresses, and those 
which it suggests,) captivated the regard and admiratioD of 
thinkers. Thus is it great after the fashion of the woiid. 
Beware of admiring it most of all for that grandeur. Let 
us fear lest its true grandeur escape our notice. Let us not 
allow our eye to be misled, and oblige Jesus Christ to say to 
us again, " Is it this you are looking at V* How great our 
misfortune if we should have entered the empire of the in- 
visible only to link ourselves more securely to the visible, 
and if in the kingdom of spirit we should have been able 
only to find the world ! How miserable, if trusting to those 
vain and hollow words, " The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord," we should neglect, as 
the prophet says in the same place, thoroughly to amend our 
ways and our doings. Jer. vii. 4, 5. To look only to this 
twofold greatness of Christianity, the material and intellec- 
tual, is truly to do like the first companions of Jesus Christ, 
to fix our look upon stones. Vast thoughts, secular tradi- 
tions, splendid recollections, all these are stones ; cold mate- 
rials, hard and dead. There are other stones, living stones, 
which form together a spiritual building, a holy priesthood. 
1 Peter ii. 5. Of the number of those living stones was 
probably this woman, whose generous charity Jesus Christ 
had observed ; of this number are all those sincere and 
humble souls who by repentance have been born to the new 
life which is hidden with Christ in God ; souls, some of whom 
perhaps have not been able to give God any thing but them- 
selves, but given unreservedly. Here are the beautiful 
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stcMies and splendid gifts at which we ought to look. Let us 
seek them ; let us seek, heneath this noisy world, which is 
carried away hy vanity, as well as beneath the external 
majesty of worship, beneath the forms, it may be imposing 
forms, of religious establishment — ^let us seek this secret, 
and, in some measure, subterraneous world, those catacombs 
of humility in which is silently celebrated the worship in 
spirit and in truth, and in which is practised a religion pure 
and undefiled. There, a spiritual spectacle, whose beauty 
will fill our hearts with rapture, awaits us. Humility, for- 
giveness, alms, patience, prayer, devotedness to Grod, thirst 
after righteousness, zeal for the Divine glory, — ^these are the 
(^lenders of this sanctuary ; splendors rendered still more 
striking by contrast when it is a poor man, a slave, an igno- 
rant man, a child — what do I say ? — a penitent malefactor, 
who exhibits them in his own person. O, how far is a sin- 
cere love of true grandeur still removed from our heart ! 
How readily does the obscurity, sometimes sadness, which 
shrouds this beauty, repel us ! how willingly do we keep 
company with noise and pride ! how carnal we still are ! 
how little prepared for this kingdom of God, which is the 
kingdom of spirit ! how much we require to change and 
grow, if not to be born ! A power higher tl)an our own, 
higher than all human power, can alone raise us to that 
point of view from which whatever is little appears little, and 
whatever is great appears great. But cannot we even now 
adL of Him who disposes of this power to exert it in our 
behalf, and give at length to us, as he has given to others, 
** those eyes of the heart which see wisdom V* 



ONE NATION AND ALL NATIONS." 



'* Salvation is of the Jews." — Joan ir. 23. 

The whole pride of modem wisdom may be summed op in 
one sentence, and this sentence, a very different one from 
that which I propose for your meditation, is : The salvation 
of man is from man. Men love to persuade themselves, and, 
by dint of repetition, come to believe that human nature 
draws every thing from its own proper resources. At all 
times has this been said, but not always in the same sense. 
Human nature formerly was each man taken individually. 
Each man by his own strength and spontaneous development 
accomplished his own salvation, or to express the idea in a 
manner still more conformable to human pride, each man 
provided for his own destiny, and made himself secure of the 
greatest possible sum of holiness, both in this world and the 
next, provided there be a next. How these individual and 
independent attempts could lead to the collective salvation of 
mankind, the fulfilment of his destiny on the earth, the reali- 

* This discoarae, perhaps too abstruse for the pulpit, appears to have 
been delivered as a professional lecture. 
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zation even of the idea of human nature, was not said, and 
was not explained. The fact is that it was seldom thought 
of. At a much later period, and under influences of which 
we shall afterwards have to speak, was formed the great idea 
now so widely diffused, which considers human nature as 
one person, or at least as a society. The very idea, the 
word humanity, (human nature,) scarcely existed, at least 
as a collective name for the human race. It must not then 
he imagined that there could have been any question as to 
the future prospect, the destiny, and still less the salvation of 
humanity. 

However, at no time, and still less in ancientHimes than 
in the present day, could man have considered himself 
merely as an individual being. Facts did not allow it, nor 
were his powers in any case adequate to it ; for man comes 
into the world under the law of collective being, and society 
is to man what the soil is to the plant. Moreover, the idea 
of individual existence in r^ard to all that is moral and sub- 
lime in it, had long been too high for him. If he had not 
the idea of a humanity, which out of all human beings forms 
one whole, a unit, a person, so he must have been incapable 
of forming an idea of individuality, in virtue of which each 
man belongs to himself, is a true person, and depends imme- 
diately on God. In other words, he was incapable of 
entertaining two opposite ideas, or to speak more exactly, 
incapable of uniting in his thought the two forms of one 
single and same idea, which is that of man, an idea which 
is not complete, and not even accurate, unless it embraces 
and combines the two notions of individuality and humanity. 
It was between the two, perhaps at the middle, between these 
two poles, that the human mind sought, and we may even 
say, found a resting pldce. In this twofold impossibility of 
being truly one, and at the same time uniting in thought and 
in heart with humanity as a whole, nationality came to its 
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aid ; nationality, a true idea in ao far as it is not exoluaiTey 
a just and beneficent idea, when we place it in the same line 
where the two ideas of individuality and humanity meet, 
and are merged into one. But ao far fnun this, nationality 
was the negation of both. The former indiTiduality was 
abaorbed, or at least rendered lifeless. It iromedialely kit 
its finest character and most excellent application, I mean 
personal religion, immediate communication with God, in^ 
temal liberty of conscience and of thought ; because aatioii. 
ality, proceeding on a principle of appropriation with a view 
to public utility, declared the religion of individuals to be 
natural property, and merged it in the community, insomuch 
that all which remained of human individuality, as an impure 
residue and coarse refuse, was only selfishness. In regard 
to the idea of humanity, (which is as old as that of individu- 
ality, and may be said to have been bom on the same day 
with man,) it had become almost entirely efiaoed, and all 
that nationality, that collective egotism, that personality with 
a thousand heads, did, was to cause the least vestiges and 
even last remembrance of it to disappear. 

I dare claim your fullest attention for this important fact 
which pefvades all history, or rather whose successive 
manifestations constitute all history. What is called history, 
is in fact, in a merely human point of view, only the chrono- 
logy of nationalities. And how has God treated this fact, 
which, though true and legitimate when kept within due 
bounds, is false and fatal when exaggerated ? Has he re- 
jected and disowned it because it was abused ? No ; Grod 
while rectifying has accepted and consecrated it, and has 
made the greatest use of it, for he has made it contribute 
(admirable arrangement !) to the restoration of the two ideas 
whose reconciliation and harmony constitute the true nature 
of man, and the truth of human existence. Crod has made 
nati(Hiality subservient to the double and simultaneous tri- 
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amph of the priooiple of individuality, and the priociple of 
homanity. 

It is impossible for a Christian not to coneur in what we 
mjt when he casts his eye on the words of Christ, *' SalTation 
is of the Jews.'' But I cannot repeat these words of our 
Master, without thinking at the same time of the impression 
which they must produce on one who is not a Christian. 
Allow me to stop here fi>r an instant. I am willing to omit 
what is strange and ofiensiye in the word sahatum to an un- 
shristian ear. Every one wishes to be happy, none wishes 
to be saved. And yet the word would not be objected to^ 
would we consent to give it a purely temporal meaning, and 
employ it to designate the triumph which man has painfully 
obtained, dearly purchased, over all the elements hostile to 
his happiness which creation contains. Well ; for the mo- 
ment be it so. But how ofiensive to hear it declared, that 
salvation, whatever be its nature, is of the Jews ! Some, who 
would not be astonished were we to tell them that salvation 
is of the French, and who have perhaps in different terms a 
thousand times declared it, are indignant when the happiness 
of the world is said to have originated with a wretched people, 
bent for a thousand years under the weight of universal 
edntempt. But others, and probably the greater number, 
are merely astonished at our presuming to make a particular 
pec^le the depositary, and so to speak, the dispenser of the 
oc»nmon felicity. Each people, or at least, each great 
people, would willingly adjudge to itself the emphatic title 
of middle empire, but each obstinately refuses it to all the 
pest. They refuse to acknowledge either an individual or a 
nation as their saviour. All individuals, it is scdd, all nations 
are complete in themselves. There is only one real per- 
sonality, there is only one idea, and it is that of the whole 
world combined without distinction of individual persons. 
Persons, individual or national, are only like the innumerable 
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and transient ripplings which appear on the ocean, when it 

is stirred in its lowest depths. They do not agitate ita mam, 
but it produces them by its agitation. The author of the 
salvation of humanity is humanity itself nothing more or 
less than all humanity, which, however, I presume has never 
been convoked to deliberate on the subject. Nations have 
hitherto acted separately without concert, without knowing 
one another, each for itself. There is indeed, I am pe^ 
suaded, a convocation, a '^ gathering " of nations, (Gen. xliz* 
10,) but one that is silent, mysterious, and superintended bj 
Providence. If we one day come to act in concert from one 
extremity of the world to the other, it will not be without 
having desired, or without havmg foreseen it. We do not 
assemble, but are assembled ; humanity, whose exploits we 
would at present relate, is still creating itself slowly, is 
gradually being formed like a blessed fruit in the bowels of 
the Divine mercy. We are assisting at the birth : let us 
wait till it takes place ; we will be able afterwards to tell 
what it has accomplished. 

But be tliis as it may, and whatever be the diversity of 
opinions as to the salvation of the world, no one wishes it to 
come from a nation, (unless perhaps it be his own,) in par- 
ticular no one wishes it to come from the Jews. I meah 
none except Christians. They no doubt subscribe respect- 
fully to the declaration, '< Salvation is of the Jews," though 
perhaps they do not all enter into the meaning and force of 
the expression. 

With regard to the meaning of the first of the terms, 
there is no dispute. This salvation is eternal salvation, and 
consequently individual salvation, since neither nations nor 
human nature are eternal. At most, it is necessary to 
observe, that this salvation comprehends both the welfare of 
human nature as such, and the fulfilment of its destinies in 
whatever way we are pleased to understand it. Ifitisof 
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importance not to lerene the tenns, not to make haman per. 
feetion the very end of the Gospel, the ohject of the mediatioa 
<rf Christ ; it is of importance also to remember that the one 
Uessing carries the other in its train ; that the greater, if we 
may so speak, includes the less ; that in the divine creation, 
which is one and perfect, there are intimate and necessary 
vdations between individual and general wel&re, betweoi 
iteligious truth tmd social truth, between the interest of time 
and the interest of eternity ; that the happiness of humanity 
In this worid, its temporal redemption, is as it were the 
ooanterpart and seal of that other redemption, which will 
only be fully realized in the society of the elect, and in the 
abode of alt perfection ; in fine, that when we read that 
Jesus Christ came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
we must understand that he came to seek and to save not 
only every man, but also man as a whole ; consequently all 
his faculties, all his capacities, the man of the earth as well 
as the man of heaven, in other words, human nature as well 
as man. The Gospel is thus, we frankly admit, a Afnfumi- 
tarp work, inasmuch as it is a work for behalf of man. In 
all senses, the Gospel has the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come. 

But this salvation, whatever it he, is of the Jews. With, 
out referring further to temporal blessings, to social advan- 
ti^es, to humanitarianism, we say that the reconciliation of 
die soul with its Divine Author, the right to call him Father, 
the regeneration of the heart, the sanctification of the life, 
the privilege of drawing freely on the treasures of the Divine 
Spirit, peace and hope her^ below, and glory and immortality 
in the heavehs, and to say all in one word, the participation 
of man in the Divine nature, (for so an apostle has expressed 
it,) all this for each man, for all men, for the men of all 
countries and all times, is of the Jews. No one assuredly 
win mistake the channel for the source ; and to use the 
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tanns in their fullest extent, eaoh will repeet with the nmlti. 
tude of the redeemed in the Apocalypaey ^^Salvatioii to our 
Ciod I " Rev. vii. 10. But atill the Jews are the ohannel : 
if not properly of them, it is hy them that aalvatioa oonee to 
Of ; and salvation is heaven ; salvation is God himseUl 

In the simplicity of its ignorance, aneient poetry ,xe|ii)s- 
sented certain countries as the abode or cradle of the rising 
sun, as if the sun ever stopped, or any spot in the woild 
could be the witness of its birth and departure. The .<iuiofa 
has no country, the east is every where ; and the countries 
from which the sun comes to us have seen him come from 
some other country to which it had in like manner come. 
But in the world of truth and of grace the rising son has an 
abodd, and every country is an east. Salvation is of the 
Jews. Yes, disinherited land, where the smoking flame of 
the divine wrath alone illumines frightful darkness, thou 
wast the abode of the rising sun ! yes, unhappy people, pos- 
terity of another Ham, race so humbled that the most con- 
temptible think themselves entitled to contemn thee, pec^le 
sunk in disgrace, from thee our glory comes, we are upstarts 
loaded with thy spoils and the treasures of thy opulence. 
Salvation comes from thee. O may salvation return to thee, 
and may this West which thou hast enlightened become in 
its turn thy East ! 

<< Salvation is of the Jews." But how ? Is it only be- 
cause the Saviour of men and Shepherd of humanity was 
bom among this people, and in his marvellous in&ncy drew 
nourishment from the breast of a Jewess ? Is it because 
thirty-three years of his earthly existence were spent in 
Judea ? because eternal truth proceeded from his lips in the 
language of the descendants of Jacob ? because the first 
disciples of the Master belonged also to this eztraoidinary 
people } because the first germ of the Christian Church and 
the modem world was thrown i^mong thi^t dust whioh the 
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Uoor' of Jeaufl was to dye and feitilize 1 Is it beoause Goth- 
semane is Jewish, and CalYaiy Jewish, and because a Jew- 
Mi tree furnished the accursed wood to which the DiTine 
Champion of humanity was nailed ? Is it, in fine, (Oh, 
dreadful !) because the sons of Abraham, with their own 
hands, planted this tree of death, attached the beneficent 
hands of Christ to its horrible branches, and under the blood 
which fell from it drop by drop, placed their own heads and 
tiioae of their children ? Is it only in such senses as these 
that salvation is of the Jews ? This is the question before 
QSy and we will now endeavor to answer it. 

I have already said, and I now repeat, that if ** salvation 
is of the Jews," it is not, it cannot be in the same sense in 
which ''salvation oometh from the Lord." Two declara- 
tions of the Gospel cannot contradict each other ; and the 
elect speaking in heaven cannot belie Jesus Christ speaking 
QQ the earth. Salvation is of the Jews, as the water of a 
stream comes from a hollow basin in the rock at the top of a 
mountain. There the water is collected, and from thence it 
flows. The Jewish people is this basin, this reservoir, this 
immense cup in which the living waters of salvation were 
gradually collected. But these waters are the waters of 
heaven, which have slowly distilled them into this cup or 
basin. We all understand this : let us .proceed. 

This truth being established, and the word is being re- 
duced to its true meaning, we might begin by availing our- 
selves of an idea which is pretty generally diffused, and of 
which our age boasts the discovery ; I mean, that each 
pec^e is the bearer or representative of an idea ; and that 
each idea, in order to fix itself in the world, in order to be- 
come in the course of time a blessing to humanity, has need 
of a people. It is true that the individual actings of some 
eminent person, prophet, captain, or legislator, are discerned 
in die history of each idea, and ofWn even to such a degree 
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that the idea takes the name of that individual. But we 
must not deceive ourselves : the individual did not invent but 
find ; he has not so much taught his people as been taught 
by them ; all become his disciples, but he began by being 
the disciple of all. It is their own peculiar thought that he 
has unfolded. What is peculiar to him is his having pro- 
nounced the magic word, and while giving to his contempo- 
raries a consciousness of their instincts, to have given them 
a will — an immense gift, for to give a will is to give life, is 
to engender and become a parent. But still it holds true in 
this case as in every other of a similar nature. .If there is 
a father, there is a mother also : the father is the thought of 
an individual, the mother is the instinct of all. Thought 
has converted instinct into a determinate will, a firm purpose, 
and from that moment the nation has lived. 

Be this as it may, each people has found its idea, and 
each idea its people. This means that, in order to cultivate 
and bring to perfect growth an idea, which elsewhere exist- 
ed only in the bud, there has been found a people or race, 
and in this race or this people an individual. Nations, in 
their intercourse, have bartered their ideas as they do the 
products of their soil. No people produces all ideas, just as 
no soil produces all plants : each may be said to bring only 
some one to maturity, and so long as it is in the course of 
being formed and located, it allows no other to take place 
beside it : it is intolerant and exclusive. Human weakness 
seeming to require that it should be so, it becomes imper- 
ative. 

Now it cannot be doubted that an exclusive or merely 
exaggerated idea is an error. In a certain point of view, 
therefore, each people seems destined to cultivate an error. 
Deplorable, but too true conclusion ! Let us never forget, 
however, that error in matters of idea never is, and never 
can be any thing but a fragment of truth ; and looking from 
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ttDother point of view, let us say that each people cultivates 
a truth at the expense of all other truths, but it is always to 
a people that the administration of this truth is intrusted. 
Thus considered with reference to humanity at large, each 
people is the head of a school, and so to speak, a system. 

Such is the uniform law. And now, if each partial truth 
has had a people to represent it in the world, might not the 
whole truth, the truth which contains all truth, and by which 
alone, properly speaking, other things are true, in conformity 
to this great law, also have a people for its apostle ? This is 
the question. 

This people, apostle, prophet, and pontiff, this people, 
teacher of all other nations and of humanity, some will with- 
out much difficulty admit, while others will absolutely deny. 
I say that some will admit, namely, those who, regarding 
the truth as the result of a juxtaposition or a judicious com- 
bination of all partial truths, will consider it possible, and 
even, in the -course of ages inevitable, definitively to concen- 
trate all the elements of which, in their opinion, truth is 
compounded. To ascertain whether this concentration has 
already been effected ; whether the time has come for clos- 
ing accounts, is a question of fact ; but, as regards them, the 
principle is not in question, and it will be seen immediately 
that they grant us more than we ask. Moreover, there is in 
the world a powerful and numerous body, with whom the 
question of fact has long been settled. What is that which 
is improperly called the Churchy and ought to be called the 
Roman Hierarchy , but a people, or at least a tribe, who pre- 
tend to possess the truth, and arrogate to themselves the ex- 
clusive right of dispensing it 1 Now to possess the truth is. 
to possess salvation, provided there be such a thing as sal- 
vation. 

I have said that others will absolutely refuse what these 
grant. They will say that the^ truth is not the successive 



of all partial troths. Tbey will say that truth, 
like the seamless robe of our Lord, is one and indivisible* 
They will say that it cannot be obtained by sewing all truths 
together. They will say that in order thus to see them, it 
would be necessary to possess them, and that we possess 
them not so long as we have not the supreme truth from 
which they proceed. They will say that that which makes a 
nation fit for cultivating a particular truth, unfits it for culti- 
vating all truths at once, or, which comes to the same thing, 
the truth of truths, seeing that it is precisely this exdosivB- 
ness that determines the character of a people, determines 
the bent, and consequently the power, of its will. Thus the 
supposition, that a nation might be the depositaxy of supreme 
truth, fails. According to the nature of things, then, there 
is nothing common between nationality and truth; and, 
though it may have been said with reason, that each great 
people has been the representative, or if you will the prophet, 
of an idea, we cannot say of any people that it is, or will be, 
the prophetical people in the absolute sense of the term. No 
people, then, considered as a people, is the people of truth, 
and consequently salvation, which is closely united to truth, 
cannot come from any people. 

Our opinion lies between these two extremes, or rather 
adopts the second under modification. We do not see any 
thing common between a people as such, and truth. Truth 
can only take up a position, can only dwell in the individual, 
inasmuch as the individual alone is organized, I say not to 
create, but to perceive the truth. Nationality, left to itself, 
is not qualified for the part which some would make it play. 
.But I do not say this of nationality placed, by an extraor- 
dinary dispensation, in extraordinary circumstances. Such 
may communicate to a people, not the nature and properties 
of an individual, but aptitude to receive, preserve, and trans- 
mit the deposit of truth. God takes this people to himself. 
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aad makes it his in the atrioteet aooeptatkm of the term, 
Pint» he niaee it firom the duet as he raised the fiist man ; 
he creates, fashJops, and appropriates it in a special seoee^ 
and in an effectnal manner. He speaks to it as one man 
speaks to another, he makes it at every moment feel his pre- 
senoe, which he erinoea by miraculous signs; he governs 
anddireots it immedtately ; in one word, in regard to this 
people, he substitutes evidenoe fer convicticm, and sight for 
fiutb, could such a substitution take (dboe absolutely without 
annihilating both human morality and faith, which is, in all 
4MHI6S and in all senses, the principle of morality. This ei^ 
traordioary government is what is called Theocracy, or the 
perBooal government of God. All primitive nations have 
pretended to enjoy it. Theocracy is the universal claim of 
ancient nationalities. It lies at the feundation of all ferms 
of government.. A chimera, no doubt it is, but one which 
once at least has been a reality. There has been a people 
who were the people of God, and who, in circumstances in 
which there was no room ibr deception, distinctly heard the 
voice of God himself; thus heicoming the depositary of his 
divine orades, and exemplifying sovereign truth in its insti- 
tutions and its laws. 

Observe, that to make it the people of God it is sufficient 
that it has heard the voice of God, and been well assured 
that it was his voice. This idea leaves no room for more 
particular ideas. It necessarily becomes the characteristic 
idea of this people. Theocracy is necessarily the governing 
aind guiding principle of a theocratic people ; and yon will 
see that when God reigns personally, when the people exists 
not only by him but hr him, when, in fine, iiis will is reason* 
and his glory the end of all things, when civil life at every 
instant and under all forms is legally only a worship, no idea 
stands prominently ferth among other ideas. All the ele- 
iBSttts of which in very different prqiortions the moral life 
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of a people can be composed, balance each other mider the 
empire of a sovereign principle which puts every thing in 
its proper place, and arranges whOe overruling all. 

Observe again, that, in the case which has been suppossd, 
there is nothing tending to consecrate the false and dangerous 
principle which arbitrarily fixes a relation between natioiiaU 
ity and truth. Here in fact we have not a nation which con- 
oeives an idea, but a nation which receives it. The natiaii 
cannot even in this case be likened to a mother who may say 
to the child to whom she has given birth. This being is part 
of myself. No, the nation is here completely passive, like 
the basin which receives the waters of heaven, or the chan- 
nel in which they flow. It is a locality fer truth, a haven, 
an asylum, and, moreover, this asylum is temporary. This 
rule of theocracy, which is true, and alone true, if we look 
only to the idea of which it is the symbol, the sovereign 
authority of God, is, however, in regard to application and 
detail, only a symbolical and preparatory rule, since man 
does not rise to his fuU^^dignity without liberty, which theo- 
cratic rule checks and suspends. 

But still, you will say, why curb, why suspend it ? It 
is proved to us that a people may become the depositary of 
truth, God making it capable of being so : but will God do 
all that he can ? Why this halting of truth in nationality ? 
Why, instead of those preliminaries and delays, not proceed 
at once to the worship in spirit and in truth, which ceases to 
attach the truth to a particular spot, and confine it to a 
nation ? Was it then necessary that truth should lay aside 
its wings, and, instead of reaching each soul like a ray 
across space, humbly plod along our dusty roads, and follow 
the path which human thought has pointed out? In two 
words, why was it necessary that truth should be at first 
■atJonal, the affiur of a people, or race, or tribe ? 
'I Another objection is made ; it is asked if in fact sovereign 
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troth, all truth, was coDfided to the Jewish people, and not 
rather a particular truth, a part of truth. 

It is asked, in fine, if salvation does not resoWe itself into 
the free and candid acceptance of salvation ; if salvation is 
Dot wholly included in the person and work of Jesus Christ, 
and consequently if the Jewish people is not here a mere 
supernumerary. If so, how could Jesus Christ say that 
salvaticm is of the Jews ? 

We will not answer these objections in the order in which 
they may naturally present themselves to our mind. The 
examinatiim of the last will gradually give that of the other 
two. 

Salvation, it is said, is nothing else than Jesus Christ 
received into the soul. Let Jesus Christ and the soul but 
meet ; this circumstance alone constitutes salvation. What 
then has the Jewish people to do in a case so simple and in- 
dividual, and how can it be said that salvation is of the Jews ? 

Yes, you say well,-*Let Jesus Christ and the soul meet, 
it tt enough. But how, at what cost has your soul obtained 
this meeting T I suspect you do not know. 

When under the burning beat of a mid-day sun your 
strength and even your life are fainting away from oppressive 
thirst, should you happen to fall in with a river, and a little 
of its water, a drop, perhaps, restores and revives you : you 
bless the drop of water, for it was it, not the stream, that 
refreshed you. You did not drink from the stream. But 
did not the stream furnish the drop of water, and but ibr the 
stream could you have drank at all ? But for this would 
not the sand have absorbed it perhaps twenty leagues off? 
This volume of water from which you were not to drink was 
necessary to carry along the drop which you drank ; thus, 
every thing considered, it was the river that saved you. 

' In the same way, in a spiritual sense, it is the Church 
which saves you, because it gives you Jesus Christ. Far be 
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fiom us the Popish error according to which die Chnroh 
believes in Grod, and each Christian in the Church. We 
joyfully maintain that the relatioos of the belieyer with the 
living water, which is Christ, are immediate ; and thai the 
Church, in other words, the Christian commonwealth, daring 
sucoeasive ages, is the torrent or river which brings to us the 
name, the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and so to speak, Jesus 
Christ himself. Without the Church there is no Christianity 
and no Christians. Unless those tears of heaven find a bed 
to collecst them, unless all these drops of living water become 
a stream, the ground absorbs and retains them, and the truth 
does not reach you. The very book which contains them is 
altered, forgotten, or perishes ; and without an entirely new 
revelaticm, without a miracle incessantly repeated, you 
remain in ignorance and death. The Church, by its volume 
and its weight, forms a current which carries it forward, and 
bears to each of you that word, that name, that invisible 
element which, incorporating itself with you, renews your 
whole being. And in what condition has this current been 
formed ? Do you not know ? Look well at those waves, 
red with human blood, and darkened by the ashes of funeral 
piles. The perpetuity of truth ! A thousand combats have 
paid for it. Suffering goes before prescription, pain is the 
mortar of this everduring edifice. You say that a Christian 
word pronounced by friendly lips, a single passage of the 
Bible, less perhaps than that, has converted you. But what 
formed around you that Christian atmosphere which you 
have not been able to avoid breathing ? what created in your 
heart those spiritual wants of which before the Gospel there 
was no idea ? what prepared for this hour of silence and 
reflection the mysterious agency, the hidden influence to 
which you yielded ? Though you knew it not it was tfie 
Church ; and if you believe me you will understend, perhaps 
for the first time, the importance which the Apostles and 
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Jerai€hrist lumielf attach to the idea of the Churoh* that 
Uviog and oontinual penoDifioation <^ the whole body of 
beUeYen, and the remarkable prepoateaaioii which so often 
leads the sacred writers to speak of the Church where you 
would have sjpoken only of the soul. la &ot, your Christie 
anity, how individual sosYer it may be, (and in my opinion 
it Beyer can be too much so,) is extracted ftomy is stampedi 
m to speaky by the Christianity of sixty generations ; the 
Christian as well as the physical man carries in his veins 
the Uood of tens of thousands, whose successive and oom- 
hined alliances issue and terminate in him. Ages and 
nations have labored for each of you ; each of you is an 
heir of antiquity, and the work of a whole world* 

This prepares us for listening, without surprise, to the 
words of mj text, *^ Salvation is of the Jews.'' Why, sinoe 
each of us proceeds firom the Church, should not the Church 
itself proceed from the Jews ? Why should not the Church, 
lor which each of us has been prepared, have been also 
prepared! If it is not too much for a whole world to 
give birth to one of the elect, would it be too much fiur a 
people to give birth to all the elect, or to the great body (rota 
whom all the elect are taken ? But, admirable circum- 
stance I as every thing ends with the individual, every thing 
proceeds from the individual. For if before being spiritually 
bom each of us is in the bowels of the Church, and the 
Church herself in the bowels of the Jewish nation, this 
whoLe nation was in the loins, or rather, in the heart of the 
fiither of the faithful. Abraham is the father of us all. 

Yes, I admit, the work of salvation resolves itself into a 
fiict strictly individual; and this &ot, multiplied by the 
Divine mercy, is properly the object of redemption. For, 
though the righteous must form a society in heaven, the ex- 
cellence of this society consists in the individual holiness of 
its members, and has no other measure. For, if the work 
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of salTation is a fiiot strictly indiTidnsli it depends on general 
causes ; it oonneots itself with a yast body of fiusfs, in such 
a way that every iodlTidual who belieres he has reoeiTed 
the gift of salyation can and must say. My salvatioD is of the 
Jews. 

Salvation consists, it is said, in the acceptance of an mi* 
conditional pardon. It should rather be said that it is summsd 
up or terminates in it, just as lines proceeding fran the fimr 
comers of the immense base of a pyramid meet in a single 
indivisible point at its apex. Salvation, after all, includes 
and presupposes many different things ; and it is thus that 
the ancient posterity of Jacob find a place in the work of iup 
dividual salvation. 

This proposition would be too easily defended if we could 
say, as many perhaps would say, that Jesus Christ, the 
author of salvation, is only the last expression and final de- 
velopment of the wisdom of the Jewish people ; so that this 
people becomes our saviour in the person of the most perfect 
representative of the Jews, Him who is by way of eminence 
the ideal Jew. But we will not speak thus. It is not by 
the wisdom of his people, nor even his personal wisdom, that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of those who attach themselves 
to him. He is so by himself individually and by his whole 
person. It is not because he is a Jew, but because he is 
God manifest in the flesh, the Word become incarnate, the 
inefiable union of human nature with the Divine essence. 
His wisdom is his own ; and, far from having been taught it 
by his people, he himself, the divine Word, has at all times 
taught his people by the mouth of the prophets. And yet it 
is impossible to mistake the spirit of the Divine government. 
His uniform method is not to do any thing precipitately, not 
to leave gaps in history, and suppress means and prepara- 
tives. His miracles, when he performed them, served only 
to widen a path which had been already opened. Jesus 
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Christ, who acted by the Spirit of God, is a proof of this. 
He did do miracles, except to encourage faith ; and did few 
where little fnith was found. Matt. xiii. 58. 

Although, in one sense, nothing can senre as a prepara- 
tion to the incarnation of the eternal Word, the instruction 
contained in the books of the ancient covenant is neverthe- 
less a prc^ressive instruction, which, from epoch to epoch, 
leads us gradually forward towards the Gospel. The law 
in the letter you see succeeded by the law in the Spirit, a 
ritual worship by the religion of the heart, legislation by 
prophecy, justice by love, bondage by freedom, the idea of 
salvation by works by the idea of salvation by &ith. As 
prophet follows prophet, who sees not how the horizon is 
streaked with light, how the east is kindling up, and the first 
rays of the star of day darting from behind the hills ? Sac- 
rifice, to him who sees not in it a symbol of the future, is, 
as it were, abolbhed in the mind before being abolished in 
itself. Moses intervening, had, so to speak, interrupted Abra- 
ham. Abraham reappears ; the spirit of Abraham is seen 
across the anathemas of the law, and the law itself, l^ 
causing sin to abound, is preparing men to desire and re- 
ceive grace. The sole object of grace is still absent, but he 
is already designated and characterized by prophecy. This 
Dew prophet is not yet called by his name. An articulate 
description is not yet given, either of all the circumstances of 
his advent or all the clauses of his covenant, but at length 
he is revealed as the prophet of grace, of love, and of free- 
will : as the deliverer, the founder of worship in Spirit and 
in truth ; as, moreover, the messenger, the Son of Grod. He 
is heir ai once of the miseries of man and of the love of 
God. The religion of love furnishes a fi)retaste ; the air of 
liberty is already breathed ; the depths of mercy are stirred, 
and the human heart begins to cherish unknown "hopes* 
Every thing in these successive revelations is compact, logi- 
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e«l, and regular; the progw of opmioii amongft people 
left to themselves, would not be more so, would perhaps be 
less ; so that when the king arrives, there is a people ready 
to receive and proclaim him. He is bom in purple, and 
reigns from his cradle. 

This people which waits for the Saviour, which bean 
testimony to him, and will be the first fruits of the grett 
people which he is to gather out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and nation, could only be drawn from the bosom of the 
Jewish people. He is its chosen one, its pure essence ; he 
is the ideal Jewish people, the Israel of God. Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh is to this Israel according to the spirit what 
the tree is to the blessed branches which will be divinely 
ingrafted into it. Into what then, if not into the tree, will 
the branches be ingrafted? With what care and sage 
lingering precaution has this people been prepared ! How 
miraculous, and at the same time how natural its fimnation 
and growth ! What travail in mind accompanies the travail 
of Grod in his word ! During all the dispensations, all the 
vicissitudes of which the history of the Jewish people is 
comprised, how do the religious ideas of the chosen people 
become matured, strengthened, and purified! How well 
Divine Providence has guarded against precipitation, and 
adaptetl its pace to that of the human mind ! How carefully 
it allows each experiment to finish its course, each idea to 
take its time, each error to exhaust itself. How completely 
dead is the old economy when the new commences, and how 
completely the whole necessary circuit has been compassed 
when Jesus Christ arrives ! 

But let us speak not only of that spiritual people in which, 
from the most ancient times, Jesus Christ recognized his 
Church. The Jewish people, taken as a whole, received of 
God the education necessary to be the forerunner of Christ 
among the nations. It is true indeed that a fatal division is 
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Christ, who acted by the Spirit of God, is a proof of thia. 
He did do miracles, except to eaoourage faith ; and did few 
where little faith was found. Matt. xiii. 68. 

Although, in one sense, nothing can senre as a prepara- 
tion to the incarnation of the eternal Word, the instruction 
contained in the books of the ancient covenant is neverthe- 
less a prc^ressive instruction, which, from epoch to epoch, 
leads us gradually forward towards the Gospel. The law 
in the letter you see succeeded by the law in the Spirit, a 
ritual worship by the religion of the heart, legislation by 
prophecy, justice by love, bondage by freedom, the idea of 
salvation by works by the idea of salvation by faith. As 
prophet follows prophet, who sees not how the horizon is 
streaked with light, how the east is kindling up, and the first 
rays of the star of day darting from behind the hills ? Sac- 
rifice, to him who sees not in it a symbol of the fiiture, is, 
as it were, abolbhed in the mind before being abolished in 
itself. Moses intervening, had, so to speak, interrupted Abra- 
ham. Abraham reappears ; the spirit of Abraham is seen 
across the anathemas of the law, and the law itself, by 
causing sin to abound, is preparing men to desire and re- 
tseive grace. The sole object of grace is still absent, but he 
is already designated and characterized by prophecy. This 
new prophet is not yet called by his name. An articulate 
description is not yet given, either of all the circumstances of 
his advent or all the clauses of his covenant, but at length 
he is riBvealed as the prophet of grace, of love, and of free- 
will : as the deliverer, the founder of worship in Spirit and 
in truth ; as, moreover, the messenger, the Son of Grod. He 
is heir ai once of the miseries of man and of the love of 
God. The religion of love furnishes a foretaste ; the air of 
liberty is already breathed ; the depths of mercy are stirred, 
and the human heart begins to cherish unknown ^ hopes. 
Every thing in these successive revelations is compact, logi- 
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of salTfttion is a fact strictly indiTidual, it depends on genoral 
causes ; it oonneots itself with a vast body of fiausCSi in sach 
a way that every individual who believes he has received 
the gift of salvation can and must say^ My salvatioD is of the 
Jews. 

Salvation consists, it is said, in the acceptance of an un- 
conditional pardon. It should rather be said that it is summed 
up or terminates in it, just as lines proceeding fran the fimr 
comers of the immense base of a pyramid meet in a single 
indivisible point at its apex. Salvaticm, after all, indudes 
and presupposes many different things ; and it is thus thst 
the ancient posterity of Jacob find a place in the work of in- 
dividual salvation. 

This proposition would be too easily defended if we could 
say, as many perhaps would say, that Jesus Christ, the 
author of salvation, is only the last expression and final de- 
velopment of the wisdom of the Jewish people ; so that this 
people becomes our saviour in the person of the most perfect 
representative of the Jews, Him who is by way of eminence 
the ideal Jew. But we will not speak thus. It is not by 
the wisdom of his people, nor even his personal wisdom, that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of those who attach themselves 
to him. He is so by himself individually and by his whole 
person. It is not because he is a Jew, but because he is 
God manifest in the flesh, the Word become incarnate, the 
ineffable union of human nature with the Divine essence. 
His wisdom is his own ; and, far from having been taught it 
by his people, he himself, the divine Word, has at all times 
taught his people by the mouth of the prophets. And yet it 
is impossible to mistake the spirit of the Divine government. 
His uniform method is not to do any thing precipitately, not 
to leave gaps in history, and suppress means and prepara- 
tives. His miracles, when he performed them, served only 
to widen a path which had been already opened. Jesus 
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rist, who acted by the Spirit of God, is a proof of thia. 

did DO miracles, except to encourage faith ; and did few 
ere little faith was found. Matt. xiii. 68. 

Although^ in one sense, nothing can senre as a prepara- 
1 to the incarnation of the eternal Word, the instruction 
itaioed in the books of the ancient covenant is nererthe- 
B a progressive instruction, which, from epoch to epoch, 
ds ns gradually forward towards the Gospel. The law 
the letter you see succeeded by the law in the Spirit, a 
jal worship by the religion of the heart, legislation by 
iphecy, justice by love, bondage by freedom, the idea of 
ration by works by the idea of salvation by &ith. As 
»phet follows prophet, who sees not how the horizon is 
Baked with light, how the east is kindling up, and the first 
m of the star of day darting from behind the hills f Sao- 
ioe, to him who sees not in it a symbol of the future, is, 
it were, abolished in the mind before being aboliriied in 
)lf. Moses intervening, had, so to speak, interrupted Abra- 
tn. Abraham reappears ; the spirit of Abraham is seen 
roes the anathemas of the law, and the law itself, l^ 
asing sin to abound, is preparing men to desire and re- 
ive grace. The sole object of grace is still absent, but he 
already designated and characterized by prophecy. This 
w prophet is not yet called by his name. An articulate 
soription is not yet given, either of all the circumstances of 
I advent or all the clauses of his covenant, but at length 

is revealed as the prophet of grace, of love, and of free- 
11 : as the deliverer, the founder of worship in Spirit and 
truth ; as, moreover, the messenger, the Son of Grod. He 
heir ai once of the miseries of man and of the love of 
xi. The religion of love furnishes a fi>retaste ; the air of 
erty is already breathed ; the depths of mercy are stirred, 
d the human heart begins to cherish unknown ' hopes, 
rery thing in these successive revelations is compact, logi« 
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Jesos Christ on ooming intoihe worid finind ready to reoeifo 
him ; the Jewish people foretold the great truths which pre- 
pare for receiving Gospel truth ; the Jewish people was the 
first and necessary propagation of the Gospel ; the Jewish 
people at the commencement of Christianity could alone bear 
witness to Jesus Christ ; the Jewish people, choosing or re- 
jecting him, is the immortal witness of the Saviour ;— I say 
that a Christian after having considered all these things will 
have no repugnance to repeat, Salyation, my own 
is of the Jews ! 

People who murdered their God ! we sometimes 
in sorrowful indignation ; prophetical people, let us more 
willingly say, symbolical people, destined to consecrate even 
while resisting the principles of the Divine government, and 
to preserve, while concentrating and bringing near to each 
other, the blessed germs from which the happiness of the 
world was to spring ! The wisdom of God is infinitely 
yaried, but his work is one ; and because it is divine, it con- 
tains nothing but what is necessary and essential. It was 
necessary in order that this individual, lost apparently in the 
abyss of time and the mass of humanity, should know, adore, 
and serve Jesus Christ ; and in order that in an obscure and 
perhaps unpefceived existence, he should c(»itribute to the 
glory of his Creator, it was necessary that there should be a 
Jewish people. Without this people the waters of grace, 
shed at hazard on the earth, and ever}'' where absorbed and 
lost, would never have formed that deep, limpid, and irre- 
sistible current which, flowing at a later period in a new 
channel, has formed the current of the Christian Church. 
The first people was necessary to form the second, of which 
you form part, and without which you could not exist. 
Thus the whole is linked together; thus, alternately, the 
great proceeds from the little and the little from the great, 
the general from the particular and the particular firom the 
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general. Thus fram the individiial wu bora the people, and 
oonreraely, from the people will be bora the indiTidiud. At 
the outset Abraham, at the end yoonelf, and between, ao 
as to unite yon to year origin, a nation and a Churoh, the 
Jewish people and the Christian people. Snoh is the proH* 
dence of God, who, from heaven, - as the Psalmist sa3r8, 
beholds all things, the highest and the lowest, the atom and 
the universe, all and eaoh, worlds and me. 

Here I cannot help turning your attention to another test 
of Scripture : ** The diminishing of them," says St. Paul in 
speaking of the Jews, <<is the riches of the Gentiles.'' Rom. 
xi. 12. If there is an ofienoe in these words, it is easy to 
r«nove it. As a people, that is, as a political society or 
race, the Jews could not become the new people, the wholly 
spiritual people. Under the rule of complete Hbeity, which 
is that of complete truth, on the individual resuming his 
rights, naticmality loses its privilege. The new economy 
behooved to open by an appeal to individuality, and this 
appeal necessarily led to a dimmiUion, Alas ! a diminutioa 
so considerable, that St. Paul at the same place terms it a 
faOmg away of the Jewish people. If this diminution is not 
in itself the cause of the riches of the world, it is at least an 
inevitable conditicm of them. The new people could not be 
enlarged, or even formed, except at the cost of the diminution 
of the old people ; the world could not be enriched except by 
the poverty of Israel. Thenceforward the prophetic people 
appears to me as a victimized people. But it is not so fer 
ever. It must be gathered anew, and is gathered every 
day ; but it is after the manner of the new people, according 
to the principle of individuality, and according to the law of 
liberty. This illustrious race, to which pertained the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, the ordinance of the 
law, divine service, and the promises ; this race from which 
Christ is descended, is not destined to be for ever among the 
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natk»8 a deplorable monument of the Divine anger. After 
having seen its diminution, the world will see its fulness. 
If their diminishing, says the Apostle, is our riches, what 
will their fulness be ? When the fulness of Israel shall have 
returned to the fold, will not Israel again be a prophetic 
people ? Will not the accomplishment of this promise be to 
itself as a testimony of the Divine faithfulness, an admonitor 
to all nations, and a powerful call upon all to faith and 
obedience; and will not this people, as marvellous in its 
restoration as in its fall, be again, and more than ever, a 
powerful leaven to leaven the mass of humanity ? In every 
case, its fulness will be our joy and consolation. None of 
us acquiesce in the idea that God has for ever rejected the 
instrument of the world's deliverance ; and we have no 
difficulty in entering into the spirit of those passages, as 
explicit as numerous, in which, long before the fiilling and 
diminution, fulness was prophesied, and in which the God of 
Abraham sheds on the descendants of Abraham all the 
treaures of his immortal tenderness. The meaning of the 
prophecy still remains vailed to the unhappy posterity of 
Jacob; but the time will at length come when, the vail 
being taken away, they as well as we will clearly compre- 
hend the following affecting words : " Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands ; thy walls are continually 
before me. Thy children shall make haste. ... As I live, 
saith the Lord, thou shalt surely clothe thee with them all, 
as with an ornament, and bind them on thee, as a bride doeth. 
For thy waste and thy desolate places, and the land of thy 
destruction, shall even now be too narrow by reason of the 
inhabitants, and they that swallowed thee up shall be far 
away.'' Isa. xlix. 16-19. 



CHRISTIAN UTILITARIANISM. 



" Merey ftnd Unth are met together."— -P8alm Izxzt. 10. 

Among the chaises which have been brought against Chris- 
tianity, (and what charges have not been brought ?) there is 
one which in our day seems to be specially insisted on : it is 
that Christianity appeals too exclusively to the love of happi- 
ness, and is in open league with the selfishness of the human 
heart. No charge can be more grave, since, if it is well- 
founded, it leaves Christianity destitute of the highest merit 
to which all religion lays claim, namely, that of rendering 
us better, this being possible only by detaching us from our- 
selves. Christianity would thus have aggravated the evil 
which it was its business to cure ; and, instead of merely 
saying that it does not fulfil its end, we should be obliged to 
say that it runs counter to its end, the very end of all reli- 
gion, and there is no mere human morality which is not pre- 
ferable to it, since all human morality, the most elementary 
and least elevated, means at least what Christianity on this 
view has not meant.. / 

It must also be observed, that the men who bring this 
charge against Christianity are not generally infidels of a 
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low class, mere vulgar beings. Some seem to be men of 
gravity, and the greater part of them men accustomed to re- 
flect ; the very nature of their objection seems to speak &von 
ably of their character. The charges which the mass of 
unbelievers bring against the Gospel are of quite a di£brent 
nature ; and prior to discussion, we feel disposed to give the 
preference to those to whom Christianity seems deficient in 
spirituality and disinterestedness, over those who object to it 
because it does not gratify carnal sense and worldly incli- 
nations. 

But, in fine, brethren, whatever be the character of eadi, 
and however unequally our esteem may be divided between 
them, it is no less strange that Christianity should have en- 
countered two charges so opposite to each other — ^that of ex- 
acting too much self-denial, and that of exacting too little. 
Might we not answer the charge of the latter by the com- 
plaint of the former, that old complaint which began with 
Christianity, and has been heard ever since ? And might we 
not afterwards meet the former with the complaint of the lat- 
ter, and ask those who charge religbn with harsh require- 
ments, how it happens that others charge it with conniving 
at our selfish inclinations ? Is it not probable that a religion 
against which two contradictory charges are made, does not, 
in fact, deserve either of them, and that these charges by 
their contradiction only prove one thing, namely, that Chris- 
tianity, in regard to its demands and its concessions, has Btop- 
ped at the very point at which it ought to have stopped. 
This were only to reason and conclude as all the world does 
in a similar case. When we hear two contradictory charges 
brought against an individual, our first impression is, that 
neither charge is well-founded, and that he is equally remov- 
ed from both the excesses of which he is accused. On 
stronger grounds might we thus judge of Christianity. ' For 
after all, the same man may, at difierent times and with diC- 
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hrent peraom, be prodigal or aTarioious, lethargic or pas- 
-ttonate, and alternately merit the chargea whioh oould not 
be applioable to him at the same time. But Chriatianity ia 
not a man, who may at different times differ from himselil 
It 18 a doctrine^ whioh changes not with times, or more pn^ 
yerly it is a ftct, performed once for all, and which cannoit 
fiom epoch to epoch be inTcsted with a different character. 
80 that, always similar to itself, it could not deserve to be 
censured for gdb thing to-day, and for its opposite to-morrow. 
Therefore, when it is attacked on both grounds, we must ba- 
lioTe one of two things— either that an institution composed 
of two principles which contradict and destroy each other, 
may long exist and prosper contrary to the old maxim, " that 
a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand ;" or, that the 
two charges brought against Chrintianity are equally un- 
founded, and that between the two extremes alleged, it has 
kept the proper medium. ' You will judge, brethren, which 
of these two suppositions is the more reasonable. 

But shall we confine ourselves to this reply, or even have 
recourse to it ? No, brethren ; for so far finom repelling these 
two charges in the name of Christianity, we in its name ac- 
cept both of them. We even go farther than they do. In our 
^pinion, it is not going far enough to say that Christianity 
gives too much to interest, or too much to duty. Too much, 
•a little too much, greatly too much, are vague terms ; for these 
we substitute absolute terms. We say, (because it is true,) 
that Christianity gives everything to interest, and every thing 
to duty. And we say that this must be, because Christianity, 
if it is true, must correspond with human nature in whatever 
-in it is essential and ineffaceable. Against this nature, not 
against Christianity, ought the charges to have been made. Of 
tfie former may it be truly said that it contains two oippoate 
principles, each of which is absolute, and claims possessiaa 
of the whole soul. It indeed wishes always, and at every 
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moment, two contrary things. Observe that we are not here 
speaking of any individual man, but of human nature. Alas ! 
how many are there who seem ever to wish but one things 
their interest ! How few who wish at once, or conceive that 
any union exists between two things so different in appear- 
ance as their interest and the interest of God ! But what the 
individual wills not, usually, universally, and unifimnly, hik 
man nature wills ; in other words, there is something in man 
which urges him at once to seek his happiness, and to make • 
sacrifices; something which tells him at once that he is made 
to be happy, that he exists for himself and yet belongs not to 
himself. There is no person who does not find these two 
feelings, more or less distinctly, at the bottom of his heart 
Who wishes to be half happy ? Who thinks he can give half 
obedience ? Who does not bear within himself an inextin- 
guishable thirst £)r happiness, and an inexorable longing for 
perfection ? And how can we belong equally to these two 
principles ; in other words, entirely to ourselves, and entirely 
to duty ? 

Brethren, if we are to be astonished or offended at any 
thing, it should be first of all at this. Yet no one thinks of 
upbraiding human nature with this contradiction, because hu- 
man nature is a fact in which nothing can be changed, and 
which must be taken as it is. But then, why feel astonished 
when that which is in man is found also in religion ? Why 
should religion be suspected for reproducing a phenomenon, 
and not rather for not reproducing it ? Why should this fact, 
instead of making us judge it false, not make us presume it 
true. No doubt it ought not to be satisfied with reproducing 
contradiction ; no doubt it ought to solve it. But in order to 
solve it, it must recognize it ; and when you see it, so far from 
distinguishing these two ineffaceable features in our nature, 
namely, the need of happiness and the law of sacrifice, avow- 
ing them boldly and openly, how great is the probability that 
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it has found the secret of reeonoiling thein withoat weaken* 
ing either the one or the other, or offering the least violence 
to them ! 

A false religion would escape from the difficulty by deny, 
ing it ; the true religion recognizes it and avows it. Its task, 
its triumph, its glory, is not to obscure the terms of the prob- 
lem, but to harmonize them, to convert into one feeling two 
feelings hitherto diverse and contradictory. All colors agree 
-in darkness which destroys them all, but all colors melted 
together form the pure light which is only a union of all col- 
ors without being itself a color ; for every particular colo^ 
is a commencement of darkness, and every color carried to 
the extreme becomes darkness. Well ; there are two facts in 
human nature which we have singled out as if they were two 
colors which religion undertakes to melt into one pure light. 
If religion is true, the second of these elements will under 
its influence absorb the first and the first absorb the second , 
holiness resolve itself into happiness, the desire of happiness 
be satisfied by holiness, the two principles become one same 
principle, and the two men who are in each of us be no long- 
er more than a single man. For it is the same being who in 
each of us aspires to these two things, refuses to be divided, 
and wishes to find in the two objects of his pursuit, himself 
one and enUre, They are not two wants, but two names for 
one same want, which, having at the fall doubled itself, has, 
so to speak, made us double, created in each of us two difi 
ferent men, and given to our life a false character, because 
the change of our will has not been able to make any change 
in the nature of things, because every thing in regard to that 
which is without us has been calculated in accordance with 
our first condition and not our second, and the change which 
has taken place in us has not been able to make us find hap- 
piness in any thing but holiness. 

Thus far, brethren, we understand the niatter. Religion 
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finds the love of happineM and theprinoiple of duty eeparated 
in us; and its mission^ its masterpieoey is to reunite them. 
Religion, in other words, God only can do this ; but we do 
not say that religion only can conoeive or give ua the idea. 
The idea is not beyond the power of reason. 

The law, you know, is fulfilled in love. Man is what he 
ought to be, and has fulfilled his destiny, when he loves. Now, 
setting out from this point that the law is fulfilled in love, we 
ask if the love of ourselves or happiness is essentially opposed 
to love, and consequently to the law f How can this be, ssa^ 
ing it b the condition and starting point of all love I How 
can we love others without loving ourselves f How can we 
be alive to what touches them, if nothing touches ourselves? 
How oould we comprehend their situation, their wishes, thdur 
hopes, if every situation was indifferent to ourselves, and we 
were incapable on our own account of forming any wish, or 
conceiving any hope ? How would there be room for devo- 
tedness and sacrifice if we did not attach ourselves to any 
thing, and were indifferent whether we possessed it or not? 
How could we desire the happiness of others, if the desire of 
happiness was a stranger to our nature ? How could we en- 
joy the happiness of others if we did not know what it is to 
enjoy ? How, in fine, could we be separated from ourselves, 
which is the property of love, if we were not previously uni- 
ted to ourselves ? In other wordfi, how can we live in others, 
which is the property of love, if we do not first live in our- 
selves ? You see, then, that this love of ourselves, so profound, 
■0 indestructible, so inseparable from ourselves that we could 
not ourselves exist without it, and it could not be destroyed 
without our own destruction, is the prop of all our sentiments, 
and lies at the foundation of all our affecticms. But this is 
not saying enough. It is not only at the foundation of our 
affectionsy it mingles with them and penetrates them ) they 
f^re fiill of it How will you prevent loye, loye the most 
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erDU4 and inost pure, fitnn being an interest and attraction t 
Does not attraction presuppose some. source of pleasure or of 
happiness in the object towards which it feels attracted ? Does 
it not necessarily find happiness in what it loves by the mere 
act of loving ? Do not these two ideas so correspond that it 
is impossible to conceive of love without happiness, since an 
.object which did not give any sort of happiness it would be 
impossible for us to bve ? On the other hand, it is very true 
that there is a contradiction between a premeditated silaroli 
after our happiness and love. To love from interest is not 
to love* The terms cannot even be associated. Nevertheless 
this happiness, without being sought, is found ; what do I say t 
was possessed beforehand aod resided within. Happiness is 
not the recompense of love ; it is love itself. Love is full of 
happiness, is happiness. And now, if you suppose the soul 
attaohed, not to some special and passing object which may 
give it a special and passing happiness, but attached to its 
law (and which moreover, whether loved or not loved, would 
nevertheless be for ever its law ;) if you suppose the soul 
loving its duty, loving holiness, loving Grod in whom alone all 
these are contained ; if you make what was its law to become 
its love, will you not have made its law become its happiness, 
will you not have ended the war between the two elements 
of its nature ? will you not have reconciled the love of self 
with the love of goodness, and happiness with holiness ? And 
does not this mere supposition make you comprehend that 
between the love of ourselves, taken in general, and the in« 
temal law of duty, there is no essential contradicticui, and 
that there is no necessity of destroying, or even of restricting 
one of the two elements in order to make way for the other, 
seeing they are fitted and destined to form in our soul one 
single and common sentiment ? 

While we say this of the love of ourselves, we do not say 
it of that other afiectioa which, derived from self-love, is cmly 
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the abuse and corruption of it ; we mean, brethren, se^hnsss. 
The distinguishing •characteristic of this afiection is to seelc 
its satisfaction in the isolation of the individual. And in 
&ct the love of ourselves, in its purity, does not hinder us from 
uniting with the rest of the sensible creation, whereas selfish- 
ness separates us. The former expands, the latter contracts; 
the former has its limits in all the beings bf the world, the 
latter in ourselves alooe ; the former allows us to multiply our 
existence by sympathy, the latter reduces us to an individual 
life, which thus reduced, is a death ; the former is a harmony^ 
the latter a discord in the universal concert ; the former is 
truth, the latter falsehood : in one word, the latter is an abor> 
tion of the former. Such, brethren, is selfishness, to which 
every thing is an instrument, and nothing an end but itself. 
This bastard son of self-love is the father of a numerous 
and abominable family. Vanity, avarice, voluptuousness, all 
the passions which carry us back upon ourselves, which im* 
prison and bury us in ourselves, are the detestable eldest sons 
of this impure race. But it is not here only that selfishness 
is reproduced and multiplied ; it is present in all merely na« 
tural afiections. There it easily gains the ascendency, and 
often exists alone. Alas ! the afiection which on earth has be- 
come the type of love itself, maternal affection, is not always 
free from selfishness, a selfishness which is sometimes cruel. 
Brethren, after these considerations we can no longer make 
it a question whether religion is permitted to make a man 
happy. It is clear not only that it can, but that it ought ; 
that if it is true, it cannot but give happiness, and that this is 
one of the principal evidences of its truth. But while ad- 
mitting this to be its inevitable result, several will ask if it 
ought to announce it \ and, if it is worthy of it, to begin by 
oflfering it. Is not this, they ask, to appeal to the least noble 
part of our nature, and to fix our eye on the very point from 
which it ought to be diverted ? Ought it not first to speak of 
holiness, and leave happiness to follow in its train ? 
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Those who speak thus, brethren, forget what they have just 
admitted, namely, that happiness Is necessarily united to holi- 
ness, that the tree has long borne its fruits, and that the lives of 
thousands of Christians have verified the words of our Saviour, 
'* Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteousness ;" 
and that this happiness, or at least peace, which true Chris- 
tians enjoy, has conducted numbers towards the Grospel which 
must give them the same experience. So that though the 
Grospel should not speak of happiness, the happiness of Chris- 
tians would speak of it. 

But to those Christians themselves whose happiness makes 
us envy them, and who have become so without having seen 
or heard other Christians, must not religion have spoken of 
happiness ? We know it is only too common for men when 
they invent theories, moral or political, to set out with supposing 
man as he ought to be rather than as he is. It seems to us, 
brethren, that something better should be expected from reli- 
gion, and that sound sense must, if any where, exist in God. 
Now what is it that characterizes our actual condition ? It is 
the loss of any relish for holiness, but certainly not the loss of 
a relish for happiness ; it is not to feel strongly and distinctly 
enough that happiness is inseparable from holiness, but not, • 
certainly not, to feel strongly and distinctly enough the pio- 
fotind and unalterable need of being happy. This is not a 
sentiment which our fall has. enfeebled ; here we are sure of 
being found, here we are sure of being captivated. Holiness 
is the goal : and is it from the goal that religion must start ? 
The idea is absurd. By what then can it attract man, or se- 
cure his attachment without announcing happiness ? Consider 
well what it is we speak of when we speak of religion. We 
do not understand by it a knowledge or sentiment which man 
receives and brings with him into the world at his birth ; we 
understand a covenant between Grod and man, superinduced 
afterwards in order to repair the vice or imperfection of ou^ 
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natural condition, and fill up a TCHd in our ezistmoe. Bat 
how should a void which God alone can fill up not be felt f 
And how should this feeling not be one of pain ? How then 
should not reli|];ion announce itself as a separaticm or a rem- 
edy ? And if it is a manifestation of the love of God toward 
us, and a medium of this love, how can it be supposed that 
with such a design Grod addresses himself in preferenoe to 
the least accessible part of our being, and knocks in prefinr- 
ence at the door which we will open to him with the greatest 
difficulty ? Is it not far more probable that his goodness will 
make him choose as a means of penetrating to our heart that 
door constantly and widely open of which we have spoken— 
the need and the love of happiness ? 

To make this innocent attraction a ground of charge 
against religion would be truly strange. Would it be better 
to abstain from using the only means which it has at its dispo- 
sal, and in order to procure suffrages perfectly unimpeachable 
to be careful to conceal whatever in it is lovely ami touch- 
ing ? Were you to say so, I know not whether you would 
be more severe on man or on God himself. Severe on man, 
to whom you seem to say, " It is of no consequence that you 
require to be counselled ; it matters not that the whole crea- 
tion, of which you form a part, and whose pains are felt in 
your bosom, < groaneth and travaileth,' — It is of no conse- 
quence that you feel yourselves deprived of true peace, and 
for ever incapable of all true joy ; your wants are nothing, 
and your duties every thing, — In the first instance, receive 
the law ; thereafter let the rest come or not come ; with this 
religion has no concern." Severe, we said, to God himnelf, 
to whom you seem to say, " O infinite love, curb, restrain 
thyself! Thou only desirest diffusion ; but learn contrac- 
tion. Thou wishest to speak to man of thy love, speak to 
him only of thy rights ; thou desirest to win him by mercy, 
do not win him. Thou mightest inclose him inihe meshes of 
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oompamoQ, allow him to etcape. Thou wiaheat to touch 
his feelings^ touch them not. Do not offer him what he asks, 
o&r him what he asks not. Infinite goodness, be only infi- 
nite holiness ! Love, be not love !" 

Buty my dear hearers, if religion does not address hu« 
.manity in those words of consolation which * humanity 
expects, what will it say f What in fact is a religion, or 
what is religion I It is consolation. The most complete 
jooUeotioD of the most elevated moral precepts is not a reli- 
Ijioii* Morality only becomes a religion by hope. To g^e 
VB a morality, even the most perfect, is not to give us a reU- 
gi<»i. Religion ought no doubt to contain a pure morality, and 
a perfect morality ; but morality, taken in itself, and confined 
to itself, the more perfect it is, is the less a religion. To 
make us better acquainted with the precepts of the law, is only 
to enlarge our responsibility and complete our distress. Thus 
God should have spoken only to produce despair. It is not 
enough that religion thus offers no attraction, it must as a 
consequence inspire terror. In fact you must come to this, 
you cannot stop half way. Not wishing it to be amiable, 
you must make it dreadful. 

Bxamine-the condition of the human race still more at- 
tentively. It requires not merely to be consoled but to be 
reassured. You are aware that the misery of man consists 
not merely in feeling himself far beneath the idea which he 
fimns of his destination ; it consists, moreover, (though this 
18 akin to the former,) it consists in feeling that he is justly 
and irrevocably deprived of the favor of the God whom he 
has (tended ; in other words, in being obliged to figure to 
himself under diflferent forms (and here how great the force 
of ferms, images, and words !) his God as an angry God 
alienated from him ; it consists in acknowledging that with 
God, the sovereign good, true life and eternity will be lost ; 
in feejing himself, though alive, the prey of death ; in ezp^ 
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riencing here below the gnawings of the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that never shall be quenched. It is vain to 
disguise or extenuate the fact ; such is the situation in the 
horrible reality of which conscience is continually placing 
us. Such is the subject of the first question which man puts 
to religion, and, not to disappoint his expectation, religion 
must at the outset either offer or promise reconciliation. We 
say, brethren, that it must, and that a religion which does 
not do so, which does not begin with this, is not a religion. 
We say that, supposing man not to know, it would be uselev 
to acquaint him with the truth in regard to his destiny and 
hb duty, without having previously assured him that Crod 
receives him into favor, that his life will be judged with a 
father's tenderness, and that the sins of the past and the Im- 
perfections attaching to all his works will not render his ex- 
ertions and his zeal unavailing. A true religion ought 
therefore to be good news, a Grospel ; all religions have more 
or less pretended to be so. 

Brethren, we have spoken boldly in the name of all ; we 
have supposed this feeling of condemnation and this need of 
reconciliation present in the hearts of all who are listening 
to us. Now we admit that, if there are any whose conscience 
tells them that they have never been separated from God, 
that they have always loved what he loves, and willed what 
he wills ; if there are any who have never been in arrears 
with Grod, and (how do I know ?) to whom Grod on the con- 
trary is in debt ; in one word, if there are here men who are 
not men, men of another race than that of Adam, the argu- 
ment which we have just employed is not applicable to them, 
and it is natural that they should not feel the force of it. 
But if their unalterable security has not rendered them in- 
sensible to a situation which is not theirs, we dare appeal to 
themselves, and ask them to say whether this religion, which 
cannot be theirs, is not such as the rest of mankind require ; 
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and if in the wonderful condescension of God which it un- 
folds, there is nothing unworthy of God and unworthy of 
man. Ah ! I admit it. If the prospect opened to man hy 
religion was that of an earthly happiness ; if God attracted, 
shall I venture to say enticed him by the allurement of carnal 
enjoyment and vanity ; if it guaranteed to him in this world, 
I will not say pleasures and riches, but a peaceful, pleasant, 
and honored existence ; if, even deferring the effect of its 
promises beyond the grave, it filled eternity with a worldly 
happiness, and transported earth to heaven, such a system 
might be so unworthy of man, (mark this, brethren,) that he 
would not choose to have it. At least none but degraded men 
and nations can to this extent allow iheir wants to be disap- 
pointed, and their hopes materialized. The misery of man 
is a sublime misery, and there is something holy in his sufier- 
ing. What he seeks in religion is heaven and eternity, ^nd, 
under the name of heaven and eternity, God. His heart 
and his life feel the want of Grod, it is afler God that he 
hungers. But were this longing after God and eternity far 
less spiritual than we hold it to be ; were it reduced, as in 
the case of most men it seems to be, to a longing for immor- 
tality and the fear of falling on their departure from the 
world into the hands of an angry God, do you consider even 
this longing to be unworthy of man ? Do you think that 
his disinterestedness should go so far as to make him feel no 
concern about eternal reprobation ? When you impose such 
self-denial, do you not make him more or less than a man, 
do you not make him a god or a demon ? Is it not even 
probable that he who would cheerfully renounce all claim 
to eternity, and all prospect of possessing Grod, would be a 
demon rather than a god ? And are you come the length of 
making it criminal in man not to love himself too much, but 
to love in general ? 

The thing unworthy of man would be not the acceptance 
11* 
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of these terms, but the rejection of them. There is no merit, 
I admit, in laying hold of an ofiered &¥or ; and for that 
purpose no great efbrt seems requisite ; but though, the con- 
sent merits no praise, do we think that the refusal would not 
deserve blame? The whole question is whether pardon 
is really offered. If it is, we are not only infatuated, we 
are culpable in not accepting it. To repel a favor ofiersd 
by God himself; to tell him by the refusal either that we can 
dispense with him, or that we are strong enough to defy his 
anger ; to tell him that we will not have him for Master, 
Father, guide, or light ; to tell him when he oflfers us the 
only means of union with him, that we set no value upon it ; 
what is this, brethren, if it is not a crime, and the most 
dreadful of crimes ? Say, then, whatever you please of the 
selfish aim of the Christian life, how can this aim be un- 
worthy of man if its opposite would be so very unworthy f * 

But if there is nothing unworthy of man in the offer of 
reconciliatioD, how can there be any thing in it unworthy of 
Grod ? However, brethren, let us take up this question as if it 
had not been already decided by the solution of the former. 

It is necessary, no doubt, if this ofier be worthy of God, 
that the happiness which is offered us in his name be fitted to 
unite us to him, that it do not concentrate us upon ourselves, 
but make us diffusive and communicative ; in one word, that 
bur happiness tend to contribute to the happiness of all, and 
the glory of God. Our happiness would be unjust, I say 

* " Art thou under the tyranny of sin, a slave to viciom habits, at 
enmity with God, and a skulking fugitive from thy own conscience 1 O 
how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the dictates of prttdtnce 
from providential and self-interested motives be virtue or merit, when 
the not listening is guilt, misery, madness, and despair ! The best, the 
most Christianlike pity thou canst show, is to take pity on thy own soul, 
the best and most acceptable service thou canst render, is to do justice 
and show mercy to thyself. "^Coleridge's Aids to Me/leetum. 
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moTOy it would be fidsoy preoariout, and rainoiM, if h did not 
take 418 out of ounelves, if it did not teach us to give ourtelTee 
to all, if it did not make us in some measure the prey of all ; 
in one word, if it did not become love, and if of this love 
kindled in our soul, God were not the primary object. For 
if we did not love God, the only being who deserves to be 
kived absolutely and for himself, we should not love any 
peiiMMi with a true love, a love of charity. If we did not 
love God, we diould not love those among men whom it is 
impossible for us to love otherwise than in God, and because 
of God. This is well expressed by St. John : '< By this we 
know that we love tlie children of God, when we love God ;" 
(1 John V. 2 ;) in other words, we are sure of truly loving 
our brethren, and even our nearest friends, only when we 
love God ; or rather, we are sure we do not truly love our 
brethren, or even our nearest friends, when we do not love 
God. In fine, if we did not love God, who is holiness itself, 
we would not love holiness, we would not love the law of 
Gfod ; since the love of Grod is a vague unmeaning term if 
we do not love what is essential to Grod and makes him to be 
God. Hence an indispensable condition of the happiness 
which religion gives, is its disposing us to love holiness. Did 
it fidl in this, it would, we repeat, be an unjust and false happi- 
ness, seeing it is not just that we should be happy out of order ; 
a £ilse happiness,, seeing that man out of the order for which 
he was created and organized, could not be happy except in 
appearance, and only for a time. 

Now, what can be feared, or rather, what may not be 
hoped for the holiness of man, and consequently fi>r the glory 
of Qody from a religion which exhibits Grod as holy as he is 
lovely, as lovely as he is holy, and which, in expounding 
the law in all its purity and all its beauty, takes from it only 
what is dreadful and overpowering ? No doubt the promise 
of salvation does not and cannot do every thing, but when 
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this piombe comes from the vezy God firom whom we oouU 
only expect a sentence of condemnation, when a benefit im- 
mense and unmerited links us by gratitude to a Being whose 
eyes are too pure to look upon sin without abhorrence, will 
this gratitude, how little capable soever we may. be of it, 
have no tendency to sanctify ? And if there were in us, in 
the very midst of our sins, some longing for purity and 
virtue, which should spring up from time to time in oar 
heart and sink down again from not being sustained by hope; 
if a servile and icy dread had till then suppressed the im- 
pulses of our soul towards the spiritual world and the things 
of God, will not the suppression of this fear, by the promise 
of grace, make new furrows in the soul, and deposit in them 
the blessed seeds of love and joy ? Will not the soul, thus 
sown and prepared by consolations from on high, become a 
fruitful so\l in which every divine plant will henceforth grow 
spontaneously and to perfection ? Ah ! brethren, if it is so, 
the promise of salvation introduces into our soul an innocent 
and holy happiness. This happiness is worthy of God ; this 
good news, more than a foreruDDer, is an essential part of 
the truth ; and the remainder, I mean the rule of sanotifica- 
tion, although very important and well deserving of a con- 
tinual study, flows from it spontaneously, proceeds from it 
like the branches from the trunk which bears and nourishes 
them. 

Moreover, under what features has this salvation, whose 
good tidings have given it the name of Gospel, been presented 
to us ? We find in the Gospel, indeed, some sensible rep- 
resentations of the misery of the reprobate ; but do we find 
in regard to the happiness of the elect, any thing resembling 
the coarse pleasures of the present time ? Beyond the ex- 
elusion of the afflictions of the world, (a temporary exercise 
which comes to an end because the trial is accomplished,) 
what do ye find in this happiness of heaven ? Of what is it 
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oooipoae d ? What is its priodpal element and es s ent ial fea- 
ture? Is it not oomtnunion with God? is it not the flree 
Hfe of the q)irit ? is it not lore ? And is it not under these 
immaterial features that all true Christians represent it to 
themselves ? Is it not in this character that they desire it 
and hope for it ? Is it not in the possession of God that they 
rejoice ? Do they aspire or lay claim to any thing else t 
And even now, as the object of their hope, is heaven any 
thing but love? What, in fact, would all the rest bet 
What can be desired by him, who, withdrawn for ever from 
the pains and wants of life, knows himself to be for ever 
united to Gkxi by the tie of a mental communion ? Now, 
such being, in a Christian point of view, the character of 
the heavenly happiness or of salvation, this happiness being 
love itaelty love being thus given to love in hope and prospect, 
how can we reproach the Gospel with having compromised 
the dignity of God by speaking to us of happiness ? 

After all this, brethren, we have no objection to hold that 
these properties of the Gospel do not give a sufficient guaran. 
tee, and that all our reasonings being held null and void,>we 
be demanded to give facts. But, on our part, shall we noC 
be permitted to demand from those who set no value on rea« 
soning, and yield only to the evidence of facts, that when we 
produce facts they will be satisfied and desist from reasoning, 
and not attempt to argue against what is, by appealing to 
what they think ought to be ? Christianity accepts the 
question as thus stated.^ By promising and offering happi- 
ness has it secured love ? or rather, by offering happiness, 
has it closed the soul against love ? This is now the whole 
question. 

But, in truth, is it a question ? Must we now commence 
a process which was decided eighteen centuries ago ? And 
when during the whole of this time, friends, neutrals, ene- 
mies even, have admitted with one voice that the true Chris- 
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tian is easentially a man of love and deyotedneaa ; when the 
aublimetit iDstances of self-denial and rennnoiatioQ must be 
traced back to Christianity ; when all the lives expended in 
the ministry of charity have been, without exception, Chris- 
tian lives ; when a thousand institutions, a thousand monu- 
ments, still present to our eyes striking evidence of the mer- 
ciful spirit which Jesus Christ has deposited in his religion ; 
when, in order to make the pure and fresh sap of love cir- 
culate in the withered veins of the social body, recourse 
must uniformly be hod to Christianity— <»ui it be necessaiy 
for us to prove that the principle of happiness which it em- 
ploys, 80 far from hurting, turns to the advantage of love? 
Prove it I Should we do so ? Are those who require such 
a proof, worthy of it ? Are they not jesting with us when 
they say they require it ? Should we not, by complying 
with their demand, be taking part in this foolish jesting, and 
becoming, to a certain extent, accomplices in its strange in- 
justice ? Is not silence the only suitable answer, the oaly 
one which accords with the dignity of our cause ? 

We leave the answer to those other enemies of Christi- 
anity who have been complaining so loudly and so long that 
Christianity consists entirely of mortifications and sacrifices, 
and by foolishly withdrawing us from ourselves, leaves us a 
prey to the first comer. These persons, bi*ethren, to do them 
justice, have drawn their accusation from facts, and facts 
alone ; and the injustice of their charge consists in their not 
having looked into the spirit of the doctrine, which would 
have shown them a secret and superabundant compensation 
for the enormous sacrifices which amaze them, while the in- 
justice of the others consists in having looked only at the 
interior of the doctrine, the abstract religion, and taken no 
account of the external facts which are the consequences of 
the doctrine. Is it not just, brethren, to leave the first to re> 
fute the second ; and these, in their turn, to refute the first ? 
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I& particular, is it not jiut that those who charge the Chris- 
tian religioa with selfishness be called upon to explain to 
each other, and afterwards explain to us, why there should 
have been so old a clamor and so general a charge against 
the Christian religion of a nature the very opposite of that 
which they bring agaitist it t I admit that when they have 
solved the difficulty we shall be bouud to answer them. 

But if the efilects being recognized, if the presence of 
love in the heart and the life of the disciples of Jesus Christ 
being established, if the generous and tender character of 
Christianity being put out of the question, the charge be still 
insisted on, the charge that Christianity in order to produce 
these glorious and striking results has recurred to this instru- 
ment of happiness, or personal interest ; if the scrupulous 
purity, we would say the puritanism of those with whom we 
are debating is still ashamed and scandalized at it, what will 
remain for us but just to send them away to do better, what 
will remain £>r themselves but just to try ? 

It is vain, therefore, to attempt to separate happiness 
from virtue, or, which comes to the same thing, to exclude 
the element of happiness from religion. Do as we may, it 
will find a place, and the only question is what that place 
will be. Whether it will follow in the train of obedience, 
or precede it. There is no other alternative. Mark this 
well, brethren ; will you obey God in order that he may love 
you, or will you obey him because he loves you ? Will you* 
obey him in order to be saved, or will you obey because you 
are saved ? 

This choice God has not left to us. He knows well that 
if we were to be saved by obedience, we should never be 
saved. This is the reason why without regard to our first 
disobedience, and without waiting till we have become obe- 
dient, he first loved us, came to us, announced " Peace on 
earth," gave firee pardon to all, aller having pronounced the 
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sentenoe of condemnation upon all ; has oooduded all under 
sin, that he may show mercy to all. Christ, the messenger 
of these glad tidings, was also their guarantee ; his incarna- 
tion, his sufierings, the shedding of his innocent blood, have 
stamped it with an immortal seal. A d^raded race, whiofa 
from generation to generation transmitted the curse, and was 
perpetuated upon the earth only to perpetuate disorder and 
rebellion ; a race which seemed to have preserved some 
traces of its primitive dignity and some remains of its do- 
minion over creation only to disturb the designs' of Grod, and 
by its presence and conduct interrupt the universal harmony; 
this unhappy race in the dark wilderness of its exile has 
seen the paternal hand of God extended toward it. On its 
sunless horizon a bright and pure luminary has arisen ; a 
second Adam has become the head of a second humanity, in 
order that as in Adam all die, so in Christ Jesus all may be 
made alive. The Mediator, the distant hope of whom had 
cheered the men of ancient times on their passage to the 
tomb, has come in the fulness of the times to accomplish his 
mysterious mission, and claim from the height of the cross 
the fulfilment of the divine promise, " Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession." Ps. ii. 8. 
The nations belong to him, he to humanity ; he is prince and 
pastor, for his sceptre is a crook, and his subjects are sheep 
whom he feeds and carries in his bosom with a tenderness 
as great as the power with which he defends, and the author- 
ity with which he governs them. His reign is a reign of 
persuasion and love ; he wishes none but free subjects, he 
wishes only to reign over hearts ; he acknowledges for sub- 
jects those only who are united to him by faith, and are de- 
sirous to be enlisted to him only for peace, comfort, joy, 
and strength. He acknowledges for subjects only those who, 
acknowledging themselves to be sinners devoid of all glory 
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befim God, and incapable of entering by their own strength 
and their own merits into commnnion with the Father of 
spirits, ory Ibr grace and mercy at the foot of his cross, and 
expect nothing in earth or heaven except from his powerful 
mediation. 

I readily admit that man could not have invented this 
systemy and that it transcends our highest conceptions ; but 
after all, brethren, is not the system upon which, if we 
abandcm this, we fall back, I mean salvation by works, too 
high ibr human nature and for every individual man ; is 
there an individual of our species who can embrace it seri* 
ously without embracing condemnation, and follow it out 
without arriving at despair f And on the contrary, does not 
the other system which St. Paul has denominated in^express 
terms foolishness, but the foolishness of God, give to man 
alcmg with joy and peace a strength that was unknown to 
him; does it not form in his heart that which he was 

' searching for in vain, and which constitutes all his strength, 
that, which is by way of eminence the work containing in 
itself all other works, I mean confidence in God and love to 
God 1 Is not this foolishness which inspires holiness itself 

^ reason, and on the other hand is not the reason which pro- 
duces neither holiness nor peace no better than foolishness ? 
And what although the element of happiness superabounds 
in Christianity, if this superabundance of happiness produces 
a superabundance of love ? In short, which of the two things 
is the more noble and the more generous : to work with a 
view to a reward, as in the system of natural religion, or to 
work in return for favor obtained, in other words, from 
gratitude, as in that system of supernatural religion which 
we term the Gospel ? 

Were we to be told that very few accept these strange 
and sublime conditions, that very few obey from gratitude, 
alas 1 we have UAd ourselves the same thing. Still those 
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who do obey, obey in Spirit and in truth ; and Where an 
thoee who by another principle^ whether duty or fear, have 
been brought to heartfelt obedienoe 1 Who is it that obey«^ 
if it be not he that loves ? Who loves, if it be not he who 
believes himself to be loved ? Number does not constitute 
truth, and were there only one individual upon the earth 
who had embraced the Grospel, in that one we should see 
humanity restored, the party of truth, the race of God* 
The question is not whether the conditions of salvation are 
accepted, but whether they are in fact conditions of salvation, 
and whether there is any other name upon the earth, any 
other principle, any other system by which men may be 
saved. Let us leave to God, then, the mystery of his ways, 
and the secret of his counsels ; let us no more doubt his love 
than his holiness; where we cannot comprehend' let us adore 
designs of which the great day will disclose to us all the 
excellence ; and let us content ourselves with accepting and 
blessing a dispensation, which, if not useful to all, was' 
designed to be so ; which in the intention of God brings 
*< salvation to all men," and to which nothing is wanting to 
make it so, both in reality and principle, than the will of 
those very persons in favor of whom God conceived and 
executed it. 

It is now necessary to say, brethren, that if all this dis- 
cussion, which might have appeared idle and vain in other 
times, has seemed called for in the present day, it is n(^ 
merely because some enemies of Christianity, or, more pro- 
perly, some men who do not understand it, urge the com- 
plaint which we have endeavored to obviate ; it is also be- 
cause the conduct and language of several Christians in our 
day gives too much plausibility and force to the objection 
founded on the complaint. Yes, brethren, we say it with 
sorrow, there has gradually risen up under the very shade 
of the vital doctrines of the Grospel, and under the &rm of a 
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ievere and Tigflaotofthodoxyy a Christianity which is only a 
tiieory of happineas and a system of personal safety. There 
are Christians who have mistaken the starting point in Chris* 
tianity i>r the goal, and the means for the end ; and who, in* 
stead of going from happiness to love, stop at happinesB» 
interpreting, to the dishonor of Christianity and their own 
riiame, the declaration of Jesus Christ, that " the work of 
God" (or the work according to God) " is to believe in him 
whom he hath sent." These are the persons who by their 
nnjust happiness and presumptuous peace offend the weak, 
embolden the enemies of Christianity, and give a color to the 
rashest and worst founded charge which ever has been 
breught against this holy religion. 

We w^re anxious that this deplorable theology, this utili- 
tarianism .under the disguise of religion, should not turn to 
the confusion of Christianity ; and this is the reason why we 
have, to the best of our ability, shown on the one hand that 
die element of happiness contained in the Grospel, has nothing 
eontrary to love, which is according to St. James, " the end" 
or sum ** of the commandment ;" and, on the other hand, 
that Christianity, in developing* treasures of love in the ho* 
man heart, has fully proved that it carried in itself along 
with happiness, and in happiness itself, a principle prolific 
in benevolence and charity.* Let us do our utmost to an- 
nounce, reiterate, and prove this great truth ; let us show in 
Christianity happiness and love united and agreed ; but let 
not our example contradict our language ; let it be felt that 
even in internal sorrow and tears those who speak ~of the 
happiness which Christianity gives, have really tasted it ; 
let it be felt, above all, that this happiness is religious, spi- 
ritual, free from selfishness, pervaded with love ; let it be 
feh that a first happiness has produced a second, that the 
happiness of deliverance has given rise to that of charity, 
that they have so melted down into each other that it has 
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become impoesible to draw the distinction between being 
happy because we hare escaped from the wrath to come, 
and happy because we have entered into communion with 
Almighty God our Father, who is at once all happiness and 
all love. Amen. 
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** It 18 expedient for yon that I go away ; for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come uito yon : bat if I depart, I will tend him 
onto yoii."-*JoBjr zri. 7. 

At the idea of the ^raecution and sufferings which JeBiit 
Christ had just set before his disciples in endless , perspec- 
tive their heart is overwhelmed. Amazement closes it against 
love. Ti^ken up entirely with themselves, they think not 
of their Master. He himself, though present and close to 
each of them, requires to remind them of his presenocy 
and putting into their mouth a question which they them- 
selves ought to have asked, he says, " None of ydu asketh 
me. Whither goest thou V* And then anticipating, or fbU 
lowing their thought, he himself answers the question which 
he had thus suggested, or rather another question which he 
perceives to be included in the first. " Whither goest thou'' 
has doubtless this meaning : Why do you go away ? Why 
do you not remain in the midst of us ? Why do you leave us 
alone upon the' earth? A question, brethren, implying great 
trouUe and anxiety ; a question which will appear very na- 
tural if we can put ourselves in the place of the disciples, 



and which our Lord answers even hehre he has heard U, 
apparently without any expression either of reproof or sur- 
prise. 

The disciples were not then what they afterwards fa»> 
came. Jesus Christ had constrained them, so to speaki to 
believe in his bloody death as an event certain, necessaiy, 
and near. But Jesus Christ was to come fi>rth from the 
tomb, to re-appear among the living ; and why, when he 
had resumed possession of life, should he not prolong his 
stay in the midst of them in the bosom of his Church ? How 
could this Church dispense with him ? What was to become 
of it, or rather must it not be annihilated by the absence of 
its Head ? They find not in themselves any answer to these 
questions; or, to speak more properly, they do find one; 
they find in the feeling of their feebleness and unbelief the 
most disheartening of answers, and they are obliged to say 
that if the future prospects of the Church depend only on 
them, frail and shaking reeds, the Church has no future. 

Such was their weakness that Jesus Christ could not, at 
least at this time and with his own mouth, fully solve the 
difficulty which rises in their breasts. His reply, though 
complete in itself, is to them necessarily incomplete and 
temporary. It calms and re-assures rather than gladdens 
and edifies them. The Master has spoken. That is some- 
thing. The Master has explained that a great advantage is 
to result from his departure ; this is much, if they have re- 
gard to the authority of him who speaks, but it is little Ibr 
persons in such a situation as theirs, and (remarkable cir- 
cumstance !) before they have received or enjoyed the com- 
pensation which is promised them, I mean the mission of the 
Comforter, they are not in a condition either to appreciate 
this compensation, or form an idea of it. It is for the Com- 
forter himself to make them know the Comforter ; it is for 
the benefit promised to furnish them by actual enjoyment 
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^ith the proper measure of its value. The words of Jesus 
re no doubt precious, precious as instruction, precious as a 
rophecy, the accomplishment of which will gloriously dis- 
lay the infallibility of the divine Prophet, but it is at a later 
eriod that its full value will be felt. At the time of deli^ 
ery it is to the apostles like many other prophecies, ** a 
ght shining in a dark place.'' 

Let us do justly, brethren ; all of us would, like them, 
Ave been apt to ask Jesus, ** Lord, why goest thou away ? 
temain with us, Lord ! for without thee we are nothing, and 
w from thee we perish !" And perhaps we are tempted to 
ak even in the present day ; perhaps the absenoe of Jesus, 
nd of every visible sign of his invisiUe presence, alarms oar 
lith, and this longing to «ee, which suggested to the heart 
f the disciples the mournful question, <' Whither goest thou ?" 
6rhaps this longing agitates ourselves, and dictates to us on 
iflferent occasions many objections, it may be many mur- 
nurings, analc^ous to the question put by the disciples. 

Let us suppose, then, that the question is ours, and that 
be answer is given to us, the only difference being that we 
o not say like the disciples, '' Whither goest thou. Lord 1" 
at '^Lord, why hast thou gone away, and why dost thou not 
emain amidst us till the end of time ?" Let us listen to the 
•ply of Jesus. 

But no : before his reply let us listen to our own. He 
lone will tell us the whole truth, and even any answer which 
pe might give ourselves comes from him. We are wise 
oly with his wisdom. There can be no question of conoeal- 
■g any thing from him ; but it may be proper to see whether 
ttfiire knowing the proper answer of Jesus Christ to the 
vnstion of his disciples, we and they also might not hai^ 
one means of accounting for the departure and disappear* 
of Jesus Christ. 

Let us suppose, then, that the Son of man, in condesGen- 



noa to the weakness of his disdplesy and oar seeiet wisb, 
had consented after his resurreotion to remain upon earth 
until the last day of the last age reserved for its ezisteooe. 
He could not thus remain except to die daily, or to be iir 
ever triumphant. On which of these two alternatives mnsi 
we fix ? You know too well, brethren. Jeeus Christ, ak 
ways equally entitled to be loved, will always be equa&y 
hated. The same thirst for his blood will exist in all places 
and at all times ; so that were Jesus Christ to appear aoooes^ 
sively in different countries, each of them would in its turn ba 
moistened with his precious blood. Horrible to think, and 
horrible to say ! Jesus, each time he q)rung again from the 
bosom of the earth, (become his mother,) would again yidd 
up his innocent and hallowed flesh to the wicked ; all forms 
of execution would alternately be tried on his adorable body; 
all the fearful varieties of human corruption would be easstd 
oised, and, if possible, exhausted in this eternal parricide, and 
the Church called, according to the words of St. Paul, to fill 
up what is wanting in the sufferings of her Head ; in other 
words, to represent and continue him in this part of his work, 
the Church would suffer with him, unless indeed she were, 
as the example of the first disciples might lead us to suppose, 
to flee far from bis cross, leaving there at most some St. 
John to whom Jesus, more a stranger upon the earth than 
before, would not be able to give the charge of another 
Mary. 

If it accords with piety to believe that the Son of Gk)d 
died once, the just for the unjust, if that is the very basis and 
foundation of the mystery of godliness, it is impious to believe 
that the Son of God could more than once be clothed with 
mortal flesh, and that the blessed seed of the woman was 
more than once to allow his heel to be bruised by the angel 
of darkness. Let us hasten then to reject this first alterna- 
tive, though the most probable and the only one admissible, 
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mnd Jems, as we have sappoeed, continuing to honor the 
earth with his presence, let us conceive that, instead of en« 
during an eternal passion, he is to enjoy an everlasting 
triumph. 

He has conquered ; while living and clothed with our 
hmnanity, he has put infidelity completely to flight. The 
faosannah of some hundreds of Israeh'tes on the road to Je- 
rusalem has become the cry of all nations. Jesus reigns ; 
lie is the King of all the earth ; he is the King of kings. His 
peaceful dominion b absolute. He has no more enemies^ no 
more rivals, and what has been emphatically said in the 
Jewish book of an earthly king is strictly true of Jesus : 
** The earth is silent before him." His kingdom, whatever 
he may have said to the contrary, is of this world. Still this 
kingdom, glorious as it appears, is but a place of exile. For 
if humanity before it attains to glory in the heavenly places 
is an exile for the just, how much more must it be so for the 
Prince of the just ? Jesus Christ is not in his proper place, and 
therefore methinks I hear Him exclaim as in the days of his 
ministry, '< How long shall 1 be with you V The subjects 
of this King of the world have here an advantage over him^ 
and it is found, though in contradiction to the very words of 
Jesus, that the servant is more than his Master. For Jesus 
Christ having suffered once, what can those around him have 
to soSer 7 A single look from him crowns them with glory ; 
to have been seen and noticed by him, to have received from 
him an order, a question, a sign merely, is enough to be in 
the eyes of all other men something more than a king ; fideU 
ity always recompensed, always sure of being applauded, no 
longer costs any thing ; the idea, and even the name of diso- 
bedience have disappeared from all minds ; there is no longr 
er, on the part of the friends of Jesus, either difficulty to be 
earmounted or struggle to be maintained. It is no longer by 
fire that men are saved, nor by much tribulation that they 

J? 
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enter into glory. The sacrifioe is no longer salted with salt, 
or rather, there is no longer a victim. Religion is no longer 
a sacrifice ; the blessing of the narrow way, and the king- 
dom of heaven taken by violence, are henceforth only empty 
sounds. After having asked what Jesus Christ is doing here 
below, it only remains to ask what his disciples are doing, 
and why, if we may so express it, earth is not already trans- 
fcrmed into heaven ? 

Such are the replies which the most superficial know- 
ledge of the Gospel at once suggests. Let us now listen to 
Jesus Christ. His reply alone is complete, and goes to the 
very bottom of the question. His answer alone can be called 
an answer. The question of the disciples had reference to 
themselves. " Why dost thou go away ?" meant, Why dost 
thou leave us alone ? what will become of us without thee I 
This is only part of the question which we have not already 
answered. We have omitted to place ourselves in the 
position of the disciples. The first thing which Jesus Christ 
does is to place himself in it, as is clearly shown by the veiy 
first words of his reply ; " It is expedient for you that I go 
away." Let us see in what this expediency consists ; an 
expediency not confined to the first disciples, but applicable 
to our case also. 

" If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you." 

Remain with us, Lord, and we will be comforted. Such, 
brethren, would perhaps have been our answer; for we 
indeed feel a general need o^ consolation. Alas ! in their 
unhappiest moments it is for being alive and existing that 
many would wish to be consoled. But who can console 
better than Jesus ? Jesus absent is only one misery more, 
and who can console us for the absence of Jesus ? 

' Jesus might have answered. Are you consoled 2 does my 
presence suffice you ? is the void of your heart filled ? |s 
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the disquietude of your spirit calmed? hare you peaoel 
No ; and yet 1 am in the midst of you. You can every day 
see me, speak to me, and hear me, and after your manner 
you love me ; how is it, then, that while I am alive and 
present, something within you still cries for peace and com- 
fort? Thus it appears you still require to ask, still to 
receive the Comforter. 

Here the words following the text remind us that we 
must not give a strict interpretation to the term Comforter. 
The comfort in question is not merely that which compea. 
sates for a lost good, or makes it be foi^otten. It is that 
which puts an end to the soul's solitariness, unites it to its 
object and its end, and puts it in possession of its true good. 
It implies all the light, strength, and life, of which it is 
susceptible ; new eyes, a new heart, a second birth ; the om- 
nipotence of God in the feebleness of man. The Comforter 
is the Holy Spirit. 

The signs or efiects of his presence are numerous and 
varied. But as the object is to prove that the departure of 
Jesus is the condition of this Supreme grace, and that it is 
necessary for him (remarkable circumstance !) to go aumy in 
order to give place to the Holy Spirit, let us ascend from 
mere particular acts of grace which may seem to be com- 
patible with the personal presence of Jesus Christ, to the 
more general acts which are the principle and source of all 
the rest. We shall then have no difficulty in understanding 
how these, and consequently all others, could only be formed 
and developed afler the departure of the Son of man, and we 
will conclude with saying to this Divine friend, Yes, Lord, 
thy departure was necessary ; it has been good for us that 
thou didst go away. 

Two consolaiions of the Comforter, two gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, compose the whole new man. The one is faith ; the 
other is that love in the Spirit of which St. Paul has said that 
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It gives life. Jesus Christ is the object of both, but it is on 
condition of becoming invisible to us. 

The first of the gifts of the new covenant is fitith. The 
property of faith is to attach itself before all and above all 
to what God has said, be it command, instruction, or jMPomisB, 
and whether written on some material substance or engraven 
on the tablet of our heart. To believe is to repose entirely 
on the infallibility and faithfulness of God ; it is to place his 
testimony above all kinds of certainty or guarantee ; it is to 
regard every word proceeding from his mouth as more 
substantial and real than the reality itself; it is in practice 
to regard duty in the form in which God has enjoined it as 
the clearest and most imperative of all obligations; it ia^ 
consequently, to go forward with unflinching eye, and meet 
coming events as we would meet God himself; it is not to 
ask for sight, but to consider sight either as the special re- 
compense of faith, or as a merciful solace which God, when 
he deems it necessary, may concede to our weakness ; it is, 
in terms still more general, to live in the Spirit, which is the 
best part of ourselves ; to renounce the tyrannical domina- 
tion of the senses, and uniformly look to the foundation, the 
very essence of the truth, instead of looking to external 
accidents or signs; it is to prefer the invisible, which is 
eternal, to the visible, which passes away, and the possession 
of the sovereign good to the sensible signs of its presence : 
in fine, in regard to what especially concerns Jesus Christ, 
it is to bless God that the Word was made flesh, and that 
eternal Wisdom dwelt with the children of men, but not to 
regard Jesus Christ, although perfect man, as an ordinary 
individual, whos6 presence is indissolubly^ attached to the 
body which represents him, as if he would be less present, 
less near, and less united to us when our eyes should cease 
to behold him. Now, such was the disposition of the dis- 
ciples, and such, brethren, is human nature in general, that 



had JesUB Christ reraamed upon the earth, faith, the diTine 
principle of a new life, would have remained for ever in an 
infant state. Its ease would have been that of a young bird 
whose parent will not permit it to try its wings. Men would 
have reposed on the corporeal presence of Christ ; not upoa 
his spiritual, which is his real presence. Bven with a 
Jesus Christ, poor and humble, we would have walked by 
sight ; the man would have obscured the God ; the pure 
idea would never have been entirely disengaged from the 
external fact ; all the thoughts of the Christian would have 
remained contracted and temporal; never would he have 
risen to that glorious liberty of the spirit which was to be the 
glory of the Gospel economy. In fine, the natural weakneas 
of the disciples would have made them at every moment fall 
back upon this visible and present Jesus, who behooved, as 
such, to suffice for all our wants, and whose presence must 
therefore have made our state of minority perpetual. In 
regard to the present day, moreover, it would not be we who 
believed, but he who believed for us, who would live for us, 
and be the Christian while there were no Christians. The 
magnificent developments of the Christian Church would 
thus be strangled in the birth ; or, to speak more property, 
there would be no Christian Church ; if by the Churoh we 
mean the assembly of those who walk by faith, and live in 
the Spirit. 

After faith, I have named love in the Spirit. This is the 
second characteristic of the new man. He loves ; but the 
essential difference in this respect between him and other men 
isy that he loves spiritually. All human afiection is carnal in 
its principle. The souly which is of the earth, is the seat of 
this love ; it does not go the length of the spirit^ which is the 
sense of divine things. To love spiritually, is to love as 
God loves and wishes to be loved. All in lote that is only 
nature, instinct, taste, self-complacency, all that in love is 
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made in the image of the world and of time, disappears or is 
subordinate. Love, purified and made divine, rises and 
attaches itself to what is invisible and immortal ; it becomes 
at once more tender and more holy, more intimate and more 
respectfiil ; it loves God in every soul, and loves every sod 
in God. The believer who sees all things with the very ttfB 
of God, loves, if we dare so express it, with the very heart 
of God. And, to quote an example which brings us near 
our subject, almost all the world loves Jesus. Even the en* 
emies of Christianity have a kind of love for Jesus. How is 
it possible not to love him who was meek and lowly in heart; 
who loved little children, and loved the poor ; who chose to 
lead their life, and used his power only to succor and bless? 
In fine, how is it possible not to love him whose gentle nam^ 
fi>r the eighteen centuries during which it has been pro- 
nounced, awakens in all minds ideas of clemency and peaoe^ 
justice and mercy ? But none of these men of the world, 
who after their manner love Jesus Christ, could have more 
love for him than the son of Jonas ; and do we not know 
that Jesus deserved to be loved otherwise than he was by St. 
Peter ; that though doubtless affected by his simple-hearted 
attachment, he however repulsed it, or at least restrained it; 
and felt indignant at this disciple when he was unwilling 
that his Master should taste of death ? The affection ci 
Peter was not spiritual ; that of the world for ' Jesus is, if 
possible, still less so. It is a human attachment which Jesus 
does not count sufficient, and which he cannot accept ; for 
this attachment does not contain any of the principles of the 
new life which he came to confer upon men, no spark of that 
fire which he hastened to kindle on the earth. This attach- 
ment does not lead to God. And how should it lead those 
whom, in the day when Divine wrath was threatened and 
pardon ofiered, it could not lead to the foot of the cross ? But 
this attachment remained human so long as Jesus himself 
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remained in a human condition. It could not take wings 
and fly away into heaven till Jesus himself should have 
ascended. Till then, Christ was only a person, and not the 
way, the truth, and the life. He was not loved as the way, 
the truth, and the life are loved ; but loved as a person is 
loved. The visible, corporeal, limited person, behooved to 
disappear, in order to make room for the idea which it repre- 
sented, and at the same time concealed. It was necessary 
that the love of Christ should not be liable in any way to 
division or change. In one word, it was necessary that in 
Christ men should truly love Christ. Human weakness in 
some measure demanded this salutary privation of Christ; a 
privation resembling that which the child suffers when the 
milk of its mother is withheld, in order to accustom it to 
more solid nourishment. The disciples at first did not under- 
stand this necessity, and how should they have understood it f 
But shortly after they saw it as if it had been transparent. 
<* I know no man after the flesh ;^' exclaims the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, '^ yea, though I have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know I him no more." Do you hear ? 
lie congratulates himself on the fact, and glories in it. 
Another man would have gloried of having seen Christ. St. 
Paul, who probably had seen him, sets no value on his bodily 
presence. He considers it far more important to inform us 
that he does not know him according to the flesh ; and this, 
doubtless, in order that he might teach us also to know and 
kyve him, not in that bodily way, but spiritually. 

If faith and spiritual aflection are the life of the Church, 
it was for the advantage of the Church that Jesus, instead of 
remaining in the midst of her, should go away. This has 
been well proved by fact. Where was the Churoh before 
the departure of Jesus ? Nowhere ; not even in the bosom 
of that college of Apostles who we have reason to believe 
knew Jesus far less, and loved him less completely than a 
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poor Christian peasant now k^ows and loves him. If, as we 
are too naturally inclined to believe, corporeal presence is 
of great moment, and far superior to remembranoe, the 
Apostles, having Jesus in the midst of them, must have been 
stronger than the Apostles separated from JeeuB. And then 
we ought not to forget that the Spirit (for we are speaking of 
the Spirit,) had not been given to Jesus by measure, and that 
he bad full power to take of his own, and to give to bis 
friends. Why did he not do so ? Why had his lessons 1^ 
effect on the Apostles than those of the Apostles themselves 
afterwards bod on others ? Why was not his mere presence 
equivalent to an abundant and perpetual effusion of the gifts 
of the Comforter ? Why is it that we may say of Jesus 
what at a later period was said of St. Paul, '* His bodily 
presence is weak, but his letters are powerful." For, indeed, 
the facts cannot be disputed. Before the departure of Jesus 
Christ there is no Church, but there is one immediately afker. 
Those men who afler a long residence with their Master, 
put questions to him, and start doubts which almost make us 
blush for them, are af\er his departure enlightened, intelli- 
gent, resolute men. This Church, in which he leaves only 
his remembrance, and in which the visible signs of his power 
lasted only a very short time, still subsists, and even now, 
amid the decline of all belief and the overthrow of all 
systems, is the only thing which has strength, life, and a 
future. It is at least evident that the existence of the Church 
did not depend on the visible presence of its Head, and Jesus 
knew well what he was saying when he declared to his 
disciples that it was expedient for them that he should 
go away. << What ! shall we suffer less ? Shall we be less 
despised ? Will our task be more easy ?" Methinks I hear 
them putting these questions, which, however, Jesus had 
already answered by anticipation. So far from suffering less 
they were to suffer much more, and suffer with joy. Such 
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is the adrantage which they derived from their Master'e 
departure. Facts thus afibrd a striking coofirmation of what 
our Saviour foresaw, and prove that his departure was ear* 
pedient. 

But it is said that w« suppress the miracle of Pentecost. 
We do not suppress it Then it is said we overlook the 
meaning of the words, ''I will send you another Comforter." 
We do not overlook it. We have not pretended that God is 
not the Master of his giAs, that he cannot withhold them, and 
that this one has no date. We believe that the manifestation 
of divine power on the day of Pentecost was necessary, and 
that nothing superfluous was then done ; for the wonderful 
magnificence of Grod always restricts itself to what is neces- 
sary. But we have an important observation to make ; it is, 
that God never forces any thing, never attacks our liberty, 
and that his grace is nothing but an eloquence altogether 
divine, a spirit speaking to a spirit, the Spirit of God to the 
spirit of man. He knocks at the door, but does not force it ; 
he knows too well how to make it open. Though every 
thing is mysterious, there is nothing magical in the work of 
conversion ; the laws of our nature are observed, and we 
cease not for one instant to be men. We apply this to the 
great revolution which took place in the heart of the dis- 
ciples. It was the work of God, but this work God had 
himself prepared. God had rendered it naturally possible, 
by withdrawing his Son from the earth and reducing his 
disciples to mere faith and love. From him alone could 
they receive what they in fact received, but they could not 
receive it before their Master had exchanged his residence 
upon earth for the mansions of heaven : then only could 
their human confidence become faith, their human aflectioH 
become love in the Spirit. This is all that we wished to 
establish, and we think that our trouble has been well 
bestowed. 

12* 
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The Tiew of Chriat risen, was deoimve alike in regard 
to the calling of the disciples, and their future ptDspeets. 
Without this view, nothing is possible ; and the Lonl'a tomb, 
empty though his friends knew it not, buried for ewer both 
their hope and the Church. This event may suffice to ex- 
plain their joy, their first ardor and devotedness. But let 
us not lose sight of the ideas which have been oocnpyiog 
our attention. What is Christianity when realized in the 
heart, but just the triumph of the invisible over the visible, 
and the reign of faith ? What is the new life which attaches 
itself to this principle, but just a love superior by its purity 
and spiritual character to all earthly loves ? The only ques- 
tion is, whether the germ of these two virtues, which consti- 
tute the whole of Christianity, could have been developed in 
a Church in which Jesus should have been personally present, 
even to the end of the world ? We have tried to prove the 
contrary, and our only remaining question is : If this is not 
the meaning of our Lord's words, what do they mean ? 
Apart from those ideas, how can we understand that it would 
have been advantageous for the disciples to see their Master 
go away, and that it can be advantageous to us to be depriv- 
ed of his presence ? Without dwelling on the fact that the 
earth could not retain Jesus Christ beyond the term fixed by 
eternal prescience, do we not perceive that his presence 
prolonged, (we mean his corporeal presence,) might be an 
obstacle to the accomplishment of some of the ends for wiiich 
he had come in the flesh ? Was not his departure the na- 
tural signal for the advent of the Holy Spirit ? And was it 
not when the earth should possess spiritual men, who are the 
people of the new covenant, when the works of the Spirit 
should be manifest, and its fruits abundant on the earth, that 
this same Spirit should be able, in the words of our Saviour, 
to convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment ? We leave you, brethren, to answer these questions. 



being imimtieiit to arriTe at the practioal leemis which flow, 
as it were, BpoDtaneoualy from our text. 

Gould we venture to maintain, brethren, that is was good 
fcr the disoiples that Christ should go away, and that what 
was necessary and expedient for them is useless and bad fcr 
IIS ? None of us certainly will say so. It is too evident 
diat the situation, the wants, are still the same, and that we . 
oanoot any more then the Apostles dispense with the painfbl 
privation which their Master imposed on then. 

No Christian whoever consents to it willingly. The re- 
solution to do so depends on the measure of his spirituality, in 
other words, in proportion as Jesus Christ is possessed by the 
heart, is the distinctness of vision belonging to the eye of fiutb. 
But nothing b more universal or more natural than regret 
for not having seen Jesus Christ, than the desire of one day 
seeing him, I would almost say a feeling of envy in regard 
to the privileged persons who beheld him in the form of a 
servant. Forgetting how weak thoAe persons were during 
the iifotime of their Master, and that all their strength dates 
from a period when their divine Head was no longer present 
on the earth, excepting by his Spirit, many imagine that 
they could do all with Jesus Christ were he to become 
visible, that there would then be neither doubt nor fear, that 
they would thenceforth be all ardor for the service of their 
great Master. That on a first impression man should think 
and speak thus, is conceivable, and may be pardoned ; but 
after reflection how can they continue to use this language ? 
and when they do use it, how far must they be from a full 
understanding of the Gospel ! 

What i» the human body ? A living statue. The body 
is an image, a memorial of the existence and presence of a 
moral being, to which through the body, so to speak, are ad- 
dressed all the feelings which this being can inspire. That 
the soul never is without the body, and that their indissolu- 



Ue union is an easential oondition, «n ine&oeaUe diancter- 
iatio of human nature, we entertain no doubt, and wehave 
eTen the aanction of the Gospel itself^ which does-ooC^ieak of 
the immortality of the soul, as philosophers do» but of the ie> 
■nrrectioD of the flesh. This flesh, howerer, this oiganiia- 
tion, though necessary to enable man to manilest hiniself and 
filfil his destiny, does not constitute the man. This we idl 
admit when we refuse to estimate a man's worth by hk 
body, or any thing apparently dependent on hb body, and 
make it wholly depend on his intellect and will. How can 
the element which we refuse to take into account in the 
Taluation be the man himself, the whole man? On the 
other hand, is not the man, the whde man, in that intellect 
and will, which alone we introduce into the account ? 

Moreover, in our attachments we rise superior to the im- 
pressions which body can produce upon body ; the more we 
rise (if I may so express it) above the statue to the man 
whom it represents, the more we feel satisfied with ourselvei. 
An aflection on which neither the external decay of the ob- 
ject loved, nor its absence^ nor death, would have any pow- 
er, such an aflection would justly be entitled to the highest 
honor. It would not, I admit, be love in the Spirit in the 
gospel acceptation, but nothing would more strongly resem- 
ble it,, nothing be more proper to give the idea of it, or even 
according to circumstances originate the desire or presenti- 
ment of it. 

If any being should be loved purely, it is undoubtedly the 
Son of God. The worship in spirit, which he has recom- 
mended and rendered possible, is nothing less than the spi- 
ritual adoration addressed to the Spirit. If the Son of God 
appeared in the flesh, it was not to make us adore his flesh 
or corporeal presence, but to dwell among us, to be man 
ike us, to lead a human life, and submit to death. He has 
given this as a support to our love ; but our love should at* 
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taoh Itself to that in him which thinks, invites, and loves. If 
it is not eternal truth and the eternal God that we love in 
Jesus Christ, we do not yet love him as be desires to be 
loved. 

But since we are at this moment considering not so much 
principles as consequences, let us reply to those who ex- 
'dairo, *' O how strong we would be if we could only see Je- 
ms Qirist !'' Alas ! how many saw him, saw him at foil 
leisure, and remained weak! So would it be with yon, 
brethien, were Jesus Christ to appear and converse with 
you, if he did not at the same time communicate the Holy 
£^irit, which, as you know, was given to the first disciples 
only under the condition of his own absence. No doubt it 
was a high honor, as well as a great comfort to have seen the 
Sod of man under the form of a servant, which is the foun- 
dation of his own glory. The first Apostles had so seen him ; 
it was necessary for the execution of the apostolate ; and 
we hear St. Paul, when misapprehended by a portion of the 
^mitive Church, exclaiming, '* Have not I too seen Jesus 
Christ?'' But that has nothing, absolutely nothing, to do 
with Uie question which we are considering. The question 
is this : The Spirit having been able to supply the place of 
Christ, and complete his work, could Christ, by his presence, 
have supplied the place of the Holy Spirit ? Could his pre- 
sence produce in us what the Holy Spirit might not have 
produced in us, or could not produce ? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, authorizes us to think so. Any analc^ would be 
deceptive. The mere aspect of a great personage, the mere 
report of his presence, has sometimes, on grave emergencies, 
exercised a decisive influence. But however great the re- 
sults might be, they were human. The means and the ef- 
fect were not disproportioned to each other. But spiritual 
eflfects demand a spiritual cause, and the fact of Christ's cor- 
poreal presence, considered in itself, is not so. There is no- 
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thing spiritual in it. If it did not alMolutely ezdade the 
agency of the Spiritt it could not supply its place ; but we 
are satisfied that the establishment of the reign of the Spirit 
in the Church is dependent on the presence of Jesus Ghriit 
at the right hand of his Father, and not on his presence in the 
midst of us. 

This absence of a visible and corporeal Christ is regarded 
as a privation, a loss. But it is the flesh itself, it is ^ 
charm of the present life that makes us deem it so. Jesai 
Christ absent is not diminished, or rather, though absent, is 
not absent. His Spirit is himself. He is wholly priasent m 
the presence of his Spirit. It has been said of a great cap- 
tain, that his ghost could have gained battles ; but the Holy 
Spirit is not the ghost of Jesus Christ, who left us more than 
his portrait when he left us the Comforter. And if it is true 
that a perpetual warfare is allotted to Jesus Christ on the 
earth ; if, as we doubt not, he is ever engaged in fighdag 
battles, it is not his shade, but himself, that fights and wins 
them. In giving us his Spirit, he does more than take of his 
own to give it to us, he gives himself; yes, just as person- 
ally, just as effectually as on that memorable day when the 
sun was extinguished in the heavens. He still gives him- 
self, though without shedding of blood, in glory and in power, 
invisible to the eyes of the flesh, but visible to the eyes of 
the soul, and immediately and personally apprehended by 
faith. 

It is true that the hope of Christ's return must have some 
value. Whatever may be the form of that return, in what- 
ever manner Christ may manifest himself on the great day, 
it has been promised ^to our faith, and will make that day 
difier from those whose fleeting hours compose the period of 
our pilgrimage. There will be a manifestation, a sight. 
Sight has always been the recompense, the encouragement 
of faith. But the first thing necessary was to believe. 
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lesfom Christ did few mirmoleiy in other word*, granted little 
to sight, when he met with much unbelief. After all, faith 
is life. Sight is royalty ; but in order to reign, and before 
reigning, it is necessary to live ; and sight is glory and fe- 
' licity only to him to whom long before seeing it has been 
given to believe. 

** Enough of this," you say, " perhaps too much. None 
of OS have the idea, far less the hope, of withdrawing the 
Son of man from the blessed light of heaven to make him 
dwell a second time in the sad darkness of this life." I be- 
lieve it, brethren ; but do you not claim something which, 
in efiect, is the very thing which you disavow ? 

If you presume not to claim the visibility of Jesus Christ's 
personal presence, you wish it in some other manner; in 
other words, you wish visible signs of his invisible presence. 

If the signs for which you call are only those fruits of 
tile Spirit, those good works, that Holy activity which consti- 
tutes and manifests Christianity in the heart, assuredly you 
iare right. These signs, and many of them, are required, 
land we have only one observation to make in regard to them, 
and it is, that these signs of the presence of Jesus Christ 
you ought in the first instance to ask from yourselves. 

But it is not of this holy desire that we speak. There is 
another less pure, that which suggested to the Israelites the 
rash demand. Make us gods to walk before us. There is 
not a man who does not, at the bottom of his heart, ask gods 
who may walk before him, nor a Christian who, at certain 
moments, would not ask them if he dared. 

What is asked is not (God forbid) something like the 
golden calf; it is not even the ark of the living God, nor 
even the cloud. We are no longer in that position. What 
is it, then ? I will tell you. It is any thing which will give 
a distinct form and tangible shape to the spiritual kingdom 
which Jesus Christ came to establish on the earth. 



Iq the first rank are the imtitutions and oualonu whieh 
time has consecrated in the bosom of the Christian Qiaroh. 
These circumstances, which are wholly external and aie 
not the Church itself, we so ovenralue that we mistake them 
lor the Church : if certain barrien, certain woida, OBrtain 
sounds, happen to fail, we think it is the Church bendf that 
fails ; it seems as if the strength of our communion, or Jesos 
Christ himself, is attached to these means or aymbciaf and 
that the event which has substituted for these other meau, 
other symbols, has thereby deprived us both of that spuitnal 
communion whose seat is in the heart, and of Jesus Chrirt 
himself, who is present in the midst of us only in so fiir as 
he dwells in our heart. We then feel, as it were, buried in 
darkness and lost in vacuity. We no longer know how to 
act ; the earth seems to give way under our feet, our heart 
melts within us, and we can scarcely help exclaiming, with 
the woman at the sepulchre, " They have taken away my 
Lord ; and I know not where they have laid him V* 

Sometimes we consider Jesus Christ to be represented by 
men who are devoted to his service, and whom we believe to 
be penetrated with bis Spirit. Every Christian, in a certain 
sense, represents Jesus Christ, and represents him the better 
the more implicitly he submits to him. The error lies in 
making a mere man the object of feelings which are due only 
to our Lord, and in regarding any instrument of whatever 
nature as necessary. This error is common, and alienates 
from Jesus Christ while it appears to pay him an homage of 
which he ought to be the sole object. How often in this 
manner is our adoration misplaced and led astray ! How 
often do we make the altar of the living God the pedestal of 
an idol ! And when the righteous hand of Grod throws down 
this idol and breaks it to pieces, when this man, supposed 
necessary, has disappeared, all has disappeared with him. 
He was the god who walked before us ; hia inspirations 
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were all our wiadoniy hia Toioey io spite of us, perhsps, had 
ailenoed the voioe of the Spirit within us. Has he forsaken 
oa f The silence is complete and the darkness profound. 
He had become to ua unconsciously Jesus present, Jesus vis- 
iUe ; and death, or absence, or some other dispensation, by 
removing away this man, has left us alone with ourselves, 
even after we had received the words of Christ, << I am with 
you to the end of the world." 

The success, the internal prosperity of Christianity are 
also a kind of visible Christ to us. We are willing not to 
believe him absent so long as we see his religion honored, 
multitudes thronging his churches, society at least tacitly 
recognizing him as its head, infidelity blusfiing to avow itself, 
and hatred (fi>r we cannot be ignorant that he has enemies,) 
blaspheming only in secret. Our faith takes courage at the 
sight ; alas ! this sight is all the faith possessed by the greater 
number. How readily our hope fails, and our faith is shaken, 
how soon we fall away, when, in consequence of any great 
change in the condition of society, enmity grows bold, and of 
■^ sudden " the hearts of many are revealed !" In all this, 
however, there is nothing new. Jesus Christ has no more 
enemies than he had ; those who are hostile to-day were so 
yesterday ; the only difference is that they are now known, 
and know themselves. But the very circumstance of its 
being believed that Jesus Christ has more enemies, diminishes 
the number of his friends. What do I say ? It seems as if 
this host of enemies had carried Jesus Christ away. Like 
Enoch, he disappears and is not. It seems as if he had 
never appeared, as if he had never been, and as if, dreadful 
to Bay, his removal from the earth took away not a real 
being, but a name t After hearing and hearing again that 
the kingdom of God coroeth not with observation, that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world, that the Church is not 
the world, that the doctrine of the cross is to the natural man 
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fbolishness, that the truth ia alwajrs offensiTe, and that to 
the end true believers will be a small and select number, 
that humiliation and contempt are the inheritance of the 
Church upon earth, all this fades away from the memory, 
and it plainly appears that these expressions had hitherts 
been used without being understood or believed. All are not 
sliaken in an equal degree, but the firmest feel their knees 
bending, and more than one of those who still believe^ (be* 
cause faith cannot die,) more than one cries to Jesus, as tbs 
disciples once did, " Abide with us, for it is toward eveoing,^ 
and the day is far spent !" Luke zxiv. 29. 

But Jesus Christ, who cannot permit us either to serfs 
him as an idol, or to put idols in his place, or to seek indobip 
table evidence of his presence any where but in ourselves ; 
Jesus Christ, as on that day when the multitude erroneously 
wished to make him a king, '< withdraws to a mountain.'' 
By this new retreat he extinguishes the bright light which 
he had kindled ; he obliges us to seek him on the mountain, 
in other words, in our faith, and constrains us to look at him 
with other eyes than those of flesh. Those days, strongly 
resembling nights, are days of trial, but thereby days of 
blessing. True faith is astonished, we admit, but it recovers 
itself, or rather recovers the invisible Saviour from whom it 
had allowed itself to be drawn far away towards reflected 
objects and symbols. A similar day has been given to us. 
The darkness is gathering. The lights are being extin- 
guished. The world is more completely than ever the world, 
and Christians are again in its eyes a peculiar people. It is 
not the substance but the aspect of things that has changed. 
The respective amounts of faith and unbelief have doubtless 
somewhat varied ; but unbelief has with many changed its 
character ; it is serious, it affirms, it believes, it removes 
mountains. These mountains will crush it to pieces, for it is 
strong only in denying, and when it rises to affirmatbn, it 



ealls forth a unanimous and oroahing denial from fads and 
iran nature. Be this as it may, what grounds have we not 
ibr saying to the power of falsehood, " This is your hour and 
the power of darkness." Luke xxii. 53. This is one of 
those evenings, those gloomy evenings, in which the Church 
fequires to be illumined by the light which she carries within 
her, but it is also one of those evenings whose darkness, so 
10 speak, kindles a thousand fires in the sky of the Church. 
Do you not see them one after another start up and illumine 
the darkness ? Do you not see life and motion springing up 
on every side, a reviving interest in the works of which the 
glory of Jesus Christ is the object, the spirit of enterprise 
and conquest again becoming the spirit of a Christian people 
so long a stranger to the divine impatience which sees the 
fields already white, though others think there are still three 
months till harvest? Who would dare to say that the 
Church, the true Church, ever dies ? None, not even its 
proudest enemies. What although the flame burns flickering, 
and on a narrow hearth ? What matters it if it is as pure, 
as vigorous, as devouring as ever ? 

Brethren, let us, with all the strength which Grod has 
given, resist the dangerous temptations of that " lust of the 
eye," which, from our carnal nature, we carry even into the 
purest of religions. Majestic power, ancient memorials, 
space and number, brilliant actions and fascinating talents, 
are all so many modes in which we would have Jesus Christ 
to become visible to our eyes. Notwithstanding his glo- 
rious ascension, we insist on clothing him in mortal flesh, in 
order that we may be able to know, according to the flesh, 
him who desires to be known and loved only according to 
the Spirit. We invest him with a mortal flesh, and thereby 
make him mortal. Yes, we render him subject to death a 
second time, and for ever ; and when he does come to die in 
that flesh with which we have against his will invested him, 



alas ! ia there not ground to Smt that he wQI also die iB mu 
hearts ? Bible Christiaos, we kx>k with pity on the belieTsn 
in the real fnresence^ and yet we diflbr frona them only k 
fbrm, since, like them, we call up a Jesos Christ in fled^ 
in order to secure his dying still more certainly on the altar 
of our hearts. A taste, a love, a reverence fi>r the invisiblsb 
is still rare among the very men who are alwajrs repeatisg 
that they must set their affections on the invisible realities of 
eternity, and that their true life is hid with Christ in God. 
Brethren, we have all, in this respect, much progress ta 
make. May we desire it! Hay we ask it! This wera 
almost to have accomplished it. 
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GRACE AND FAITH. 



** By grace are ye MKved, through fSuth." — ^EpHssiAirs ii 8* 

Br. Paul addresses these words to the Ephesians, who had 
-ibrmerly been idolaters, without Crod and without hope in tht 
world. There was no need of any particular circumstanoe 
to determine him to speak to them in such terms. In doing so 
he simply announced to them the Grospel, whose doctrinOi 
▼ast though it be, is all summed up in the words which we 
have read. It is probable, however, that in this place they 
have a special emphasis. The new converts, surrounded by 
Jews and intermixed with Jews, were in danger of receiving 
the most pernicious influences even from those Jews who 
had, like themselves, embraced Christianity. The Jewsi 
with their traditions and their legal spirit, might intercept 
the rays, or at least some of the rays, of Gospel light. For, 
even in accepting Jesus Christ, the ancient disciples of Mo- 
ses were desirous to owe somewhat to their works, and to be, 
up to a certain point, saved by their works. In this way the 
glad tidings were no sooner proclaimed than they were in 
danger of being altered and denaturalized. It is to this dan- 



ger, or perhaps already flagrant abuse, that St. Paul oppom 
the authority of his word." Whatever others may say to yon, 
(he seems to cry to the Ephesians,) whatever others 11M7 
allege, be assured that you are saved not by your merit, bd 
merely by grace ; not by your works,' but by means of fidHi. 
This same voice administers rebuke at all periods to thosB 
Jews (Jews, not by birth, but in heart,) who persist in inces- 
santly speaking of righteousness when there is room only fir 
grace, in plumijjg themselves upon works instead of leaning 
upon faith. For in the error of the Jews the Apostle hai 
discovered two errors, to which he opposes two truths. The 
Jews pretend to save themselves. This, when properly un- 
derstood, means that they have no need of being saved. Sal- 
vation, for which their merits will pay, is in their eyes a 
matter of strict right, and pure justice. The answer to 
them is. No; but grace alone will bear the expense of your 
salvation. The Jews rest in their works, (that is, in works 
properly so called,) in an external display of their own pow- 
ers. No, says St. Paul, your works, be they what they may, 
your works, as works, will not be imputed to you ; your 
faith only will be imputed. Only by grace and by faith can 
you be saved. Does this mean, brethren, that there are two 
methods of salvation ? Does grace perform one half of the 
work and faith the other half? The very words of St. Paul 
forbid such an idea. They evidently ascribe the whole of 
our salvation to grace, or to God. "You are saved by 
grace," says he, and shortly afterwards, " that not of your- 
selves." And yet he also says, "Ye are saved by faith." 
What has faith to do here ? In what relation does it stand to 
grace ? How does it allow grace to subsist in all its ful- 
ness ? How can a man be saved by his faith, (for the faith 
spoken of is certainly his faith,) and yet owe his whole sal- 
vation to grace 1 It is this, brethren, that we wbh to ex- 
plain. In general, it is of importance to every Christian, 
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and to every man, to have a full uiiderBtaiidiog of that part 
of theology which treats of grace and faith. Let whatever 
in it is impenetrable remain impenetrable, but let that which 
is made to be understood be well understood. Let us be- 
ware of supplying the place of ideas by vain words. Let us 
have the key of our treasury, and venture to open it. Let 
lis-leaxn from the Gospel, and from experience, what are the 
true, natural, and inevitable relations between faith and 
grace. Let us thus avoid those misunderstandings which 
freeze or irritate the heart, and usually do both. 

You are saved, says the Apostle ; consequently, you 
were lost. This last is not a simple idea. The loss of man 
is compounded of two elements, or presents itself under two 
aspects. Man is condemned, and he is dead in trespasses 
and sins. But are these two facts merely in juxtaposition ? 
Have they no more intimate relation ? They have one so 
intimate, dear brethren, that the real difficulty is, not to con- 
nect them, but to discriminate between them. Wherein 
does condemnation consist ? What is, so to speak, its sum 
and substance ? Is it not, before all and above all, our spir- 
itual separation from God ? To what punishment more se- 
vere than the interruption of all communication with Grod 
could a being be subjected who is made for God, and can no 
more live without God than the bird without air, or the fish 
without water ? Now, this perpetual paralysis of the moral 
being is nothing else than that death which we lately men- 
tioned in the words of St. Paul, that spiritual death into 
which sin has plunged us, and to which we had doomed 
ourselves before God had condemned us. Condemnation 
may include more, but it certainly includes tliis death ; and 
this death is necessarily the principal part, the very founda- 
tion of condemnation. However, brethren, in a certain point 
of view condemnation and death are really two, as God and 
fnanaretwo. If, in considering the lost estate of man, we look 
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al the justice of God, that loss ia oondemnation ; if we lod 
man, the chief part of the loss is death. Man is lost in 
senses, in denying Grod, and in being denied by Grod ; lost 
this twofold abandonment, this reciprocal repulsioo— 
flight, if we may so express it, of the Creator away ihxn 
creature, whose wickedness ofiends his holy eye, and of 
creature from the Creator, of whom he cannot think wM 
mingled feelings of terror and hatred. This is what 
called the lost estate of man, and such is the abyss out 
which the Apostle saw the Ephedans delivered when 
said to them, " Ye are saved." 

You were lost. Is the whole meaning of these wc 
merely that you were exposed to danger, seriously a 
promised, eclipsed, though not extinguished? No; fi 
words, in regard to punishment, signify condemned fhia 
without appeal, and without resource ; while, in regaA 
moral degradation, they signify dead, a term to which not} 
can be added. When you shall have seen a tree which 
rooted up and cast away from its place, return, replant it 
and take an erect position, you may believe, though witl 
comprehending it, that man, equally rooted up, may by him 
plant himself anew in the land of reconciliation and life, 
resume his ancient place and ancient honors in the gai 
of God. In this passage, then, the meaning of the word 
is complete, absolute, irrevocable. There is no resou 
now at least, which any man can imagine or foresee. 

And now, says the Apostle, you who were lost are sa^ 
I do not stop to inquire whether in the eyes of St. Paul 
Ephesians were in the state or the way of salvation at 
moment when he said to them, " You are saved." ' 
words certainly mean that the whole cost of their salva 
had been paid ; that all which could be done without tl 
had been done ; in a word, that it depended only on then 
be saved. But we do not even insist on this interpreta 
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of the apottolio declarmtioo, however probable it may be. 
We are williDg only to find a single idea which every person 
will surely find in it as well as we, namely, that there is a 
salvation, a means of escaping from condemnation, and being 
delivered from death. This means is called grace, and it is 
•also called faith. 

No» brethren ; we express ourselves improperly. The 
means invariably lie between the efiect and the cause, and 
connect them together. Now, before grace can be a means, 
there must be something beneath and something above it, 
whereas there is certainly nothing. Grace, therefore, is not 
the means of our salvation ; it is the principle, the source, 
the reason, the cause of it. Our salvation proceeds entirely 
fixHD the grace or meroiful will of the Father of spirits, just 
as the bird prooeeds entirely from the egg, and the fruit 
entirely from the branch, though heat is necessary to hatch 
the eggj and a hand necessary to gather the fruit. Grace 
is thereforo the cause, the source of salvation ; faith is only 
the means, or if you will, tb«re are two graces ; one which 
is perfi)rmed out of us, 9Jid which the Apostle calls simply 
grace, and another which is accomplished in us, and which 
the Apostle cali^ faith. In principle, grace is one; but 
it has difierant moments, different places, different fi)rm3. 
•There are several gifts, but the whole is gift. Grace out of 
uSf grace in us ; such is the Gospel. 

Thus, then, the terms of the text do not designate either 
two means, since grace is not a mean, nor two halves of a 
whole, since grace is the whole. Grace is the whole, of 
which faith is a part. You are saved by grace ; this is the 
general truth. You are saved by faith ; this is the particular 
truth. In other words, it is necessary for the completion of 
salvation that grace produce faith. 

But since it is evident that in grace all is not faith, it is 
neural to ask, prior to and independently of faith, when faith 

13 
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as yet does not exist, what is there f Or, in other tenuis 
before giving us faith what has God given last what hBS 
God done for us ? 

He has panjpned. Here the terms and even our ojon- 
ceptions fail ; for the eternal God must have pardoned firom 
all eternity. He remitted the debt before it was oontraoted. 
Before stiiking the blow he was appeased. Let us bow our 
heads before this mystery, and freely speak the language 
which God permits us to speak. Grod has pardoned. The 
term does not seem to need explanation. Every one under- 
stands that to pardon is to remit the punishment which an 
ofience had merited, is to restore the ofiender to the position 
in which he was before he offended. Such is the intention 
of pardon ; and if we consider pardon only in its intention, 
the idea of a man who pardons, is sufficient to make us con- 
ceive the idea of a God who pardons, and to say the truth, 
it is only by the forny^r that we can rise to the latter.^ But 
if we look to pardon as a completed act, to pardon made 
efiectual, an important difference presents itself. A sover- 
eign who grants pardon, an individual who renounces ven- 
geance, have not less conferred a full and effectual pardon, 
that the object of their clemency remains the same absolutely, 
and the same in respect to them, or that he experiences the 
effect of their generosity without knowing the source of it. 
Changed, or not changed, he is nevertheless pardoned. Such 
is the case in regard to this world's affairs. But we have 
not yet forgotten what is meant by man's being lost. To be 
lost is not only to be condemned, it is to be dead in trespasses 
and sins, and this spiritual death of itself constitutes his 
condemnation. To remain in this death, is to remain in 
condemnation. Condemnation unaccompanied by this death 
would be impossible ; it would no longer be condemnation. 
For there is no real condemnation to him who enjoys that 
communion of thought and will with Cxod, which is the l^f^ 
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of our soul just as a separation from him is its death. From 
this jou doubtless perceive that this change of heart, the 
absence of which does not nullify a pardon granted by man 
to man, is essential in the work of mercy by our heavenly 
King. This change is not a previous condition of pardon or 
of grace, the characteristic of which on the contrary is to be 
unconditional. This change of heart, thought, and life, this 
change of the whole man, this new birth, is the realization, 
or, as we might call it, the very substance of pardon, just 
as spiritual death is the essence of condemnation. And it is 
iq this sense that an Apostle has expressed the fact of redemp- 
tion in the following terms, <^ You were . . . redeemed 

from your vain conversation received by tradition from 
your fathers." 1 Pet. i. 18. And another Apostle, setting 
before the view of his disciples the final recompense of their 
fidelity and accomplishment of the promises of God, tells 
them that Grod <* did predestinate " them << to be conformed 
to the image of his Son." Rom. viii. 29. 

The two ideas of pardon and regeneration are thus united 
as closely as the two ideas of condemnation and spiritual 
death. I do not say, be careful to observe that this spiritual 
death, this living death, is the whole of condemnation, or that 
this r^eneration, or this new life, is the whole efiect of 
pardon; I only say that spiritual death is the principal 
element of condemnation, and that the regeneration of the 
heart is the consummation of grace, and the very foundation 
of salvation. 

This does not oblige us to confound what is distinct, and 
requires to be distinguished. The remission of sin^, the 
abolition of our debt, the declared purpose to regard sinful 
man as innocent, in one word, pardon sealed and guaranteed 
by the greatest of sacrifices, all this is something else than 
the gift of the new birth ; but after making these reserva- 
tions, we may be permitted to make a supposition. Let us 
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suppose that the merciful desire of our Creator had remained 
concealed in his own bosom, or rather let us suppose that the 
amnesty had remained a secret between the eternal Father 
and the eternal Son ; let us suppose that in order to piocure 
this pardon, and these letters of pardon, the well-beloved of 
the Father had shed his blood, either in some other world fir 
beyond our ken, or if you please on the earth, but without 
our knowing it. Every thing is finished ; only we are not 
aware of the fact, we do not even know that any scheme has 
been devised. Are we saved ? You might tell me that in 
virtue of these great measures, although they are unknown 
to us, we shall not on quitting this world be subjected in the 
other to the punishments with which we thought we were 
threatened. This I admit ; but I again ask. Are we saved? 
Are we saved even though our ignorance should not then 
cease, nor the good will of Grod be revealed to us, though, in 
a word, the Gospel be not preached to the dead ? Though 
the Gospel should not have given you any light on this sub- 
ject, you would reply, No ; we cannot be saved by a grace 
which does not change us, and we cannot be changed by a 
grace which has not been revealed to us. 

None of you I believe will controvert me, none will even 
call for a proof of my averment. I suppose for a moment 
that some among my hearers are not Christians, but that all 
have a sincere respect for the principles of the moral law. 
I shall thus have two classes of hearers, and I shall have the 
assent of both. Those who are Christians will not maintain that 
true happiness, and consequently eternal happines, (for it is 
eternal only because it is true,) can be the portion of creatures 
whose heart is still separated from God, and hostile to God. 
They know, they feel the contrary, and though their faith for- 
bids them to make any human merit the legal condition of sal- 
vation, they are fully convinced that holiness is an integral and 
essential part of salvation. And as to the other class, the mo- 
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rdHsiSf (if they will allow us to oall them so,) it would be^to 
abjure their priociples, and abjure them gratuitously, to sup- 
pose it possible that there could be happiness beside God with- 
out being -happiness according to Grod. Both might readily 
admit that the amnesty of which we speak might have taken 
off some material inflictions ; but this amnesty being unknowoi 
and therefore incapable of acting upon the heart, (wherei 
notwithstanding, impious hostility would subsist,) could not 
secure the blessedness of heaven ; it could not prevent man, 
while remaining the same, from being inexpressibly and 
eternally miserable. To prove the contrary would be to 
prove that God is not holy, that God is not God. 

Now, it being once admitted that the work of redemption 
is illusory if it is not revealed to us, and that <* my righteous 
Servant,'^ as Isaiah speaks, will justify many by the know- 
ledge which they shall have of him, (Is. liii. 11,) we have 
only to advance a single step in order to establish the neces- 
sity and determine the office of faith. There is this common 
between him to whom the pardon has not been revealed and 
him who does not believe in it, that they are both ignorant. 
The unbeliever is ignorant like the other. Not believing he 
knows not, and all the advantages which may result from 
knowledge are lost to him as much as to the other who is 
simply ignorant ; and in so far as a supreme happiness is 
attached to those spiritual advantages, which, to say the 
truth, are the basis and foundation of this happiness, neither 
the ignorant nor the unbelieving is fit to enjoy it ; or, as our 
divine Master expresses it, neither of them is fit fpr the 
kingdom of Grod. 

But it is only in one respect, and for the time, that we 
have been able to place the unbelieving and the ignorant in 
the same position. The former, who has received an offer 
of pardon and rejected it, is certainly in the worse condition. 
No man has a right to the anmesty, but one may be doubly 
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unworthy, and this ia the oaae of him who has refused it. 
What will be the final condition of involuntary ignorance J 
know not, and seek not to know ; but one thing I know wall, 
and it is, that as he who knew the will of his Master and did 
it not will be beaten with many stripes, so will it be with 
him who knew the good will of the Father and did not aooept 
it* In so far as the amnesty which invites offenders to pn^ 
vide themselves with their letters of pardon against a oertain 
term has been clearly and regularly promulgated, in so &r 
as he who has not availed himself of it will not be able to 
plead ignorance, the amnesty in regard to him justly fidls, 
and leaves him to return to the unhappy condition in which 
he was before its promulgation. He was not excluded from 
pardon, but he has excluded himself; he has reZtgMed, and 
his last condition is worse than the first. There is pardon 
for all sinners, but not for the sinner who remains impenitent. 
But, brethren, instead of digressing let it simply be our 
object to consider positively what the relations are between 
faith and grace. We say truly that grace is complete in 
itself; it is the gate of the paternal mansion again opened 
wide, and the riches within are given without distinction to 
all who will enter. Grace is the guilty regarded as innocent. 
Grace is the abolition of the past, and a new starting point 
given to human life and human nature. Grace — it is chil- 
dren again finding their father, and a father again finding his 
children ! But in order that this grace may be realized, 
it is absolutely indispensable that he who gives it should 
also give the knowledge of it. This is necessary, unless 
indeed we insist that the happiness of heaven is altogether 
material, in which case undoubtedly previous knowledge 
would be useless, the heart of man not requiring to be 
changed in order to enjoy a material happiness. But a 
happiness of this kind would be unworthy of God, and even 
if the whole truth must be told, unworthy of man. Now 
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what is the hapinnen of heaven ? A spiritual happinesa. 
We need only see how the Scriptures designate it. To see 
Qod, to see him as he is, to be conformed to him, to know as 
we are known, to possess the inheritance of the saints in 
light, the external peace of this new state where there are 
DO more tears, nor crying, nor toil, only completes the idea 
of this felicity, but does not constitute it. Now, who can 
enjoy this happiness save he whose heart has been changed? 
and what hearts can be changed, save those who learned 
upon the earth how far the Saviour loved them, and in what 
manner he has assured them of his love ? And this is the 
reason why faith forms part of the grace which saves, and 
why St. Paul said to the Ephesians, ''By grace are ye saved, 
through faith." Faith is the hand by which we seize the 
pardon, the promises, the love of the Father ; and the pro- 
viding us with this spiritual hand forms the second act of 
divine charity, the second miracle of grace. Faith is the 
mysterious ingraiUng which makes us to become branches of 
the Vine, which is Jesus Christ, froip whom, in consequence 
of our union with him, we thenceforth derive all our nourish- 
ment, his life becoming ours. It is sufficient to know him in 
order to understand how faith saves. 

It is true, dear brethren, that I have hitherto spoken more 
of knowledge than of faith, and that I have not distinguished 
them ftom each other. It is hectiuse faiih is knowledge ; and 
it is unider this point of view that I wished at the outset to 
present faith. But if knowledge and faith resemble each 
other, inasmuch as knowledge is included in faith, it is how* 
ever of importance to discriminate them. All knowledge is 
not saving. It might even be said that it is not knowledge 
which saves, but faith ; and that it is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of our salvation that knowledge should become 
fidth. Two things are necessary ; knowledge itself, and a 
certain manner of knowing. How many are there who 
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know, and yet are not in the way of salvation ! It ia beoaim 
their knowledge is passive or inert, a knowledge In which 
will, morality, and the soul, pass for nothing. It is' be- 
cause they have seen^ but not tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious ; it is because they have not taken the pitiper measure 
of their misery so as £> enable them to measure the extent of 
his love ; it is because they have taken up their belief with- 
out either repugnance or affection, just as they would hitYe 
accepted any thing that happened to be first presented ; it is 
because, in the acquisition of this treasure, they have em* 
ployed the paltriest faculties, the mere surface of the soul ; 
it is because, borne aloft on the shoulders 6f the slaves 
called prejudice, authority, and custom, or carried along in 
that rumbling chariot called logic, they have perfi»rmed a 
journey which they ought to have performed barefoot, o^ ra* 
ther on their knees, over cutting flints, thomsy and briers* 
In other journeys the end is the important matter, here it is 
the road. When the truth is known only as they actually 
know it, it is not known at all. We cannot handle a deli- 
cate substance with a hand of iron or wood. Death cannot 
appropriate life. The act destined to bring us into unison 
of thought, will, and habit with Jesus Christ, must be a moral 
act. Faith is a desire, a homage, a promise, almost a love. 
It is at once all these, and at the same time is all that is 
most simple, a look of the heart towards the Grod of Iberoy, 
^' an earnest and intent consideration of Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied," the committal of all our interests into his Divine hands, 
tranquillity of mind and heartfelt peace in the assurance of 
his love and power, our hand placed with childlike confi- 
dence in his as in that of a protector and guide. Such is 
faith. It may set out with historical certainty, but this cer- 
tainty is not faith. It may reinain in the state of opinion, 
but this opinion is not faith. It may be reduced to a popular 
priBJudice, but this prejudice is not faith. To believe is to 
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cxmfide ; to belieye is to rely upon God. Thas Abraham be- 
lievedy and it was this fiuth and this alooe that was imputed 
to him for righteousness. Who does not perceive that such 
a manner of knowing is the principle, the imperishable germ 
of a new life, and that we are in fact saved by knowledge ? 

Christianity has excluded works as a ground of our as- 
surance. I mean external works ; for St. James could not 
have deviated from the true path when he said that we are 
'^ justified by works, and not by faith only." Ah I who sees 
not that it will be necessary for us at the last day to be able 
to produce works as the evidence of our faith, and that, at 
least in this sense, works justify ? Accordingly, it is written, 
*^ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ; for they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them !" But if 
it has been justly asked, What kind of faith is that which 
produces no works ? may it not be as truly asked. What kind 
of works are those of which faith is not the principle ? what 
kind of works are those of unbelief? what kind of works 
are those done by a proud and impenitent sinner ? what kind 
of works aro those of a being who has rejected the love of 
God ? what kind of works are those which are not offered to 
God ? True faith, then, will produce works, and the works 
of faith will be trup works. But, indeed, it seems to me that 
those who cry loudly for works, and works to the exclusion 
of faith, are very fastidious on the subject of works if they 
do not recognize in that very faith which includes so many 
efibrts, presupposes so many struggles, and employs so many 
powers or works, the first of works, and, so to speak, the 
work of works ; the profoundest, richest, most pregnant, and 
most fruitful work of which a human being is capable ; an 
act which includes every thing which ought to be done, and 
excludes every thing which ought not to be done, and which 
prepares the human soul for the encounter of all difficulties 
and the accomplishment of all duties. Some persons must 
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they deepiae and reject will one daj, in the pmenee of Oodt 
ebaorb ell the worki of which they boest, joal ae tiie eeifQBt 
of Moaea awallowed up thoae of the magieiana. ' . 

When I r e pr e aented &ith aa a life of the eoidy I told fon^ 
bjr antleipetiony that faith admita of degr aea. Betwea* be* 
Ueving and not believing, in other woida, between poaaeMig' 
and not poaaeaaing God, there ia doabdeaa an •bym -m ha^- 
tween life and death ; aocoidinglj, we canncA be aioie fix 
leaa aaved. But though we cannot be more or leaa dead, we 
may be more or leaa alive. We may beliere more or lea%. 
we may know more or less, feel more or leaa, enjoy mora or 
leaa, be more or leas in health. There ia progroaaioB in the 
life of feith, aa in every life ; and thia progreaa ia even tfae- 
ooodition and the sign of life. Faith may inoreaae in osiw 
tainty, deameas, vivacity, and eneigy. It waa probably diia: 
that the disciples asked of Jesus when' they said, ** InovBaaa' 
our faith." It was in one or other of these respects, perhaps 
in all these respects, that St. Paul desired to add to what was 
wanting in the faith of the Thessalonians. It was this pro- 
gress that St. Peter had in view when he said, ^* Grow in 
knowledge." For in religion, to believe and know are one 
and the same thing. The measure of faith is to each the 
measure of peace, charity, liberty and life. We are bound 
always to desire more than we possess, and if any one ia not 
anzioas about the measure of his faith, that is, his union 
with God, it may be said that he is not anxious about aalva- 
tion, and that he has not yet, to use the emphatic ezpreasion 
of St. Paul, laid hold of eternal life. 

It is thus, my beloved brethren, that we understand the 
relations between grace and faith. Grace is the object of 
fSuth ; faith is the completion of grace. But will we be al- 
lowed to conclude without meeting with any objection? 
Will nobody be found to tell us that the object of feith ia not 
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a diseinbodied fiiot, but a penoD, eren Jesus Christ ; and not 
a part of Jesus Christ or of his work, but of Jesus Christ as 
a whole ? The question which the first preachers of the 
Gospel addressed to their hearers was, Do you believe in 
Jesus Christ ? and every one who answered in the affirma- 
tive was from that instant held to be a Christian. 'We feel 
tiie' weight of this objection, and we admit the principle of it. 
God forbid that we should divide Jesus Christ ! Yes, it is 
indeed Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ entire, who is the ob- 
ject of faith ; and we forget not that he has been made of 
Grod wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifioation, and re- 
demption ; all of these jointly, and none of them severally. 
But all these together constitute grace ; and it is grace, en- 
tire grace, that we have made the object of faith. To have 
faith is to believe all those things qf which the focus, the 
centre, and the source, is Jesus Christ crucified. The faith 
which would not believe in all these things, and would not 
receive them all as grace ; the faith which would divide or 
diminish Jesus Christ, would not be faith ; and from not em- 
bracing its whole object, we might in all truth say that it 
did not exist. We have sufiiciently shown that whosoever 
would believe in the grace of pardon without believing in 
the grace of regeneration, would not really believe in pardcm, 
which is illusory, without regeneration. Complete faith in- 
cludes the conviction that He who spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, will with him freely give us 
all things ; in other words, will not repent of his first gift, 
nor withdraw it. Under the name of grace, therefore, it is 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ wholly, that we have set forth 
as the object of faith ; not merely his Grodhead, but his 
humanity ; not merely his death, but his life ; not merely 
his doctrine, but his example ; not merely his sacrifice, but 
his glory ; for it is by all these things united, without except- 
ing any or diminishing any, that Christ Jesus is our Saviour. 
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- I know not; hvethren, if after aU we hare and ffcefira wffi 
atill remain some sornple in those mspeetaUe: adomrsiof 
INyine grace, who take alanp at the very idea efjesing 
anything withheld from it. At all: eyentsrh Wdidd not.!he 
to ^ Paul that they would object, but to Ha^ as enoaeoudy 
interpreting him. St. Paul, indeed, declares that- we are 
saved by fiiith, or by means of faith. What more have we 
said? How could we even say more? Nolbing can be 
more distinct, more precise; nothing less admits of ^ being 
extended or restricted than the words, You are saved by 
faith. This is the clearest point in the Gospel. It may be 
examined more or less profoundly, but it cannot have mcure 
than one meaning. However we may understand it, &ith is 
not the cause of salvation, and faith is the condition of it. 
In order to participate in the benefit of the pardon, in the 
fruits of the Saviour's sacrifice, it is necessary to believe ; 
and faith is a moral fact which takes place 4n man. We 
have said all this, but we have said no more, and we do not 
^e how our exposition can be repudiated without repudiating 
St. Paul. What if we had said, That which is wanting to 
faith} grace supplies ? WeU, St. Paul has said something 
vei;y like this. ^< I fill up that which is behind of the af&ic- 



iiQOS of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake.'* Col. i. 24i. 
Now then^ in the same way, something is wanting to graoe 
m loDg as we have not faith ; in other words, God has not 
yet done all that he intends, to do for us. Just as the afflic- 
tions of Christ continue in each of his members, who form 
cNoly one body with him, the grace of God continues in each 
believer by the faith which is also grace. Christ is in each 
of his members who suffer ; grace is in the soul of each 
sinner who believes. Why should faith, which is a work of 
man, not be at the same time a work of Grod ? Why should 
not he who has granted pardon not also give faith ? Should 
not all that leads to Grod come from God 1 Where is the 
difficulty of admitting this, and how do those zealots for grace 
not see that they would give him the glory more entirely by 
ceasing to regard faith as a merely human work, and by 
doing homage for it, as for every thing else, to the Divine 
liberality. Under this reservation, which secures the honor 
of grace, they may frankly admit the necessity of faith ; 
they may, without fear, term it a condition of salvation, 
recognize it as a work, as a moral work ; in one word, think 
on the subject of faith as it is impossible not to think. 

No, brethren ; there is not in this Divine system either 
difficulty or obscurity, snare or scandal. There is only 
solidity, harmony, and luminous perspicuity. But God 
forbid that it should be to us nothing more than a system, 
though a Divine system ! God forbid that we should remain 
satisfied with admiration ! Let us mutually warn each other 
of the danger of converting that which was given us for life 
into matter of mere speculation, and, so to speak, of pillaging 
the truth for the gratification of our curiosity. Let us ad- 
mire, but let us bless; let us admire, but let us humble 
ourselves ; let us admire, but let us ask, not so much for 
the knowledge as for the love which edifies. But let us 
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oetM not to say to otmelTaii and ererj where piodaii% 
that the Goapel is divinelj ratiooal, Aat it ia wiadom amooi 
the perfeety that it ia equally fitted to give to the aimple w» 
dom, and to the wise aimplioity. 
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" I will therefore that men pray every where, lifting np holy handa, 
withoot wrath and doubting [French, eontettatioru, dispating]."— I 
Tm. u. 8. 

Prayer is represented in the Grospel as a holy and solemn 
act, which we cannot surround with too many safeguards, in 
order to prevent any thing of a profane and worldly nature 
from interfering with the reverential freedom of this converse 
between the creature and its Creator. If prayer is most 
frequently represented by the sacred writers as the means of 
the Christian life, their language at times almost seems to 
imply, that prayer is the end, and that it is necessary alter- 
nately to pray in order to live like Christians, and live like 
Christians in order to be able to pray. Prayer prepares for 
acts of self-denial, courage and charity, and these in their 
turn prepare for prayer. No one should be surprised at this 
double relation between prayer and life. Is it not natural 
that we should retire to be with Grod, that we may renew 
our sense of his presence, draw on the treasures of light and- 
. strength which he opens to every heart that implores him, and 
afterwards return to active life, better provided with love and 
wisdom ? On the other hand is it not natural that we should 
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prepare by purity of conduct to lift up pure hands to God, 
and carefully keep aloof from eiery thing that might rendtlr 
this important and neceasary act either diffioalt» or fiKnuda* 
ble, or useless ? Still, brethieuy though it is scarcely posrifale 
to have one of these convictions without hsTing the other 
alsoy we may say that the former of these truths is lesi fib 
than the second ; that to make prayer an end, and regidate 
our life by the thought of that solemn moment, supposes a 
progress in the paths of piety and a delicacy <tf Christiio 
sentiment which can only be attained by degrees. Howerer, 
when prayer has become a habitj and we set apart certain 
portions of the day when we are to be alone with God, the 
near prospect of a meeting which is always lormidaUe evpn 
in its mildest form, is well fitted to keep vigilaiioe ^awaksi 
and suppress the movements of passion or caaottpisopnoe ; 
and, provided this act of prayer has not d^;enerated into 
Pharisaical observance, nothing, unqueatioDaUy, is nen 
proper to exercise a mild discipline over our whole life in iti 
minutest details. It is with this conviction, and probably 
from this experience, that the venerable Apostle St. Peter 
recommends parents to use meekness and indulgence in their 
domestic relations in order, he says, that their prayers be not 
hindered; and when St. Paul, in our text, exhorte men 
every where to lift up pure hands without wrath and dispu- 
tation, his meaning certainly is not that wrath and disputation 
ought ever to mingle with the act of prayer, (thatisselA 
evident,) but he means that a disposition which is too natural 
to all persons, and too habitual to some of them, and whidi 
opposition from without tends always to awaken in the 
calmest and most moderate minds, thc^ this disposition to 
wrath and disputation ought to be watched over and repressed 
with the greatest care, in order that when the moment for. 
prayer arrives, we may be able to lift up pure hands to 
heaven. 
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But, dear brethteo, we cannot help seeing something 
more in the apostle's mind. The words introduced at the 
end of the verse so unexpectedly, and which we believe, for 
a moment, excite surprise in every reader; these words, 
*< without wrath and doubting," contain a very marked and 
impHessdve allusion to the circumstances in which Christians 
were thm placed. It would perhaps require us to be in a 
situation similar to theirs to feel all the force and beauty of 
the recommendation which the apostles are continually giv* 
ing to their disciples to pray for all men, and especially for 
the powerful of the earth, in other words, their natural ene* 
mies. '■ When St. Paul says to the Philippians, ** Let your 
moderation be known unto all men,'' he gives a precept of 
charity which the malevolent, if it came to their knowledge, 
might mistake for a counsel of prudence. But if being made 
acquainted with the secret correspondence of the Apostles 
they find these words, *^ I exhort, therefore, that first of all 
supplications, prayers, and intercessions," (see how the 
Apostle repeats from the overflowings of charity,) '' and giv- 
ing of thanks be made for all men," (nothing is forgotten, 
Qod must be thanked for his favors to them as if they had 
been granted to ourselves,) for kings and all that are in au- 
thority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty ;" if in addition to this motive so ra- 
tional and pure they find this other motive so elevated and 
impressive, ^^ for this is good and acceptable in the sight of 
our God and Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one 
€rod and one Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all :" if, then, 
men learn from these noble words that Christians behold in 
all mdn, even in their persecutors, only brethren, whom we 
ttkUBt encourage on their way to heaven, and carry along 
with us by the ef^rt and holy violence of our prayers even 



to Ab fnMod or ovPbtlw wholi wilier «rinr«te«^ 
if tiwy iee tlMt in the tbuM itragg^ in whioh tka iBiwifhir. 
of the Redeemer aie engaged with the worid dw hi^rf 
mle of their oondoot is eheiity, the de ep eet eeoiiat of llnir 
polioj is intereesMoOi 0» brathien f whnt will Oej mjT 
what oan they saj f They maj still aoeow Hieaiof Mfcfi 
but Aat is all ; and what an eatogiom, or radwr, wUi^ 
homage is sooh an aoeosation ! Now, beloved, dhfa gntf 
idea, intereesnon for enemies snd perseonlof^ ktiiat wUelr 
ooeapies St. Paul in this passage, is that with wMoh Ub 
mind is filled when he says to Timothy in our text, ** I wii^ 
therefeie, tliat men pray oTery wiiere, liftmg up hol^ hand^ 
without wrath and doubting." We must nowmidenland 
the meaning of the ooooloding words ; they are replele widi 
pnidenoe and delicacy. The Apostle has not Mod that tinss 
kings, tliese mighty, and in general, all tliese .men not eon* 
YOited to Christianity, will be, and already aiB, the eoemM 
and perwontors of Christianity.^ He has no wish to enlaige 
or envenom the sore ; he scarcely even allodes to it ; and 
instead of mentioDing the causes of wrath and di^utation 
which believers may meet with in the opposition of the worid, 
it 18 merely of this wrath and di^utation that he speaks ; 
these dispositions only he attends to and attacks. His chief 
business is not to judge those who give trouble to the souls 
of Christians ; it is this trouble that he condemns, be its 
cause or pretext what it may, and suppressing or neglecting 
superfluous explanations, he seems to say to his discipley, 
*^ All that you may experience on the part of man may pro- 
duce in you, according as you have or have not the Spirit of 
Grod, two very different results : eitl^er irritate you and du- 
pose you to disputation, or excite to prayer ; kindle in you 
the flame of hatred, or that of charity ; give food to the bid 
man, or exercise to the new ; make you advance or fall 
baok on the path on whioh God has made yon enter. The 
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question is anew brought before you at every new attack of 
your enemies ; in other words, every new attack will neces* 
aarily tempt you to wrath and disputation as you are men, if 
it do not ui^e you to prayer as you are Christians. You 
cannot escape from wrath except by prayer, nor from hatred 
except by love ; and not to be a murderer, since hatred is 
murder, you must as much as in you lies give life to him to 
whom you wished to give death. At least it is necessary to 
ask it for htm, it is necessary by your prayers to beget him 
to a new existence ; it is necessary in all cases, while pray- 
ing for him, to exert yourselves in loving him. It is ne- 
cessary that wrath Bnd disputation be extinguished and die 
away in prayer." 

Brethren, in applying to your varied circumstances the 
precept which Paul addressed to the first Christians in cir- 
cumstances which ours do not in all instances resemble, I 
would now, agreeably to the words of the holy Apostle, insist 
on the obligation under which we all lie, whatever be our 
situation, whatever our relations in life, to substitute interces- 
sory prayer lor wrath and disputation. I will endeavor to 
prove that it is, as St. Paul expresses it, good and acceptable 
to God. 

Two classes of men may excite in us wrath and disputa- 
tion. The former are the enemies of our persons, those who 
firom interest, envy, or revenge, are opposed to our happiness, 
and more generally all those who have done us wrong, or 
a^gBLinst whom we have ground of complaint. The latter are 
those who become our enemies from the opposition of their 
views and opinions to ours, or the opposition of their conduct 
to our wishes. Both are to us occasions of wrath and dispu- 
tation. The Gospel requires that they be to us occasions of 
prayer. 

In regard to the former, I mean our personal enemies, I 
might simply observe that Grod does not know them as our 



enemiei. God does not rater iBl» <mr ftiwmm^, or mfontff 
our mtntnieDts. He sanotioM tnd approTes .all. th»|phf 
IkNHi wfaioh he has himaelf erMtad» dme ctf puwtijqiilaldHl 
kydband end wife, sovereign and aatieeU Bot Iha ^npmi 
nktion of enemy to enemy is endreijtNiriroik,^4r HtiM9 
the work of the derfl. God knowa it only to daaonnpa JL 
Beaidea, in his eye the whole body of mankind an ooly mea^ 
and aome, in the relation which tli6y atand to each otbeiv-oBly 
hrethnn. He haa no ear, thereixMna, ibr our praenmptaoas 
diatmctiona whoi we aay, or aeem to aay. Thia iamy- fnendy 
I will pray fer him; that ia my enemy, be ahall Jmvb no past 
in my prayers. In your enemiaa hie aaea only basdnaq, lad 
thereibre you ought not to see any thing elae.^ fipa Iw not 
aaid by the mouth of hia Apostle, diataqiidiaatiooaaboiddbs 
made fer all men, and do you think he baa etoaptadtyoy 
enemieaf Dd you not think that if the Apoatie had daaiik' 
oped hia thought, and enumerated all tba daaMa.of fiisams 
fer whom you ought to pray, he would have given your ene- 
mies a first place in the enumeration ? Has he not done so 
without saying it, when he exhorts the first Ciuristiana to in- 
tercede fer the very persons from whom they had the greatest 
cause fer fear and the strongest grounds of hatred ? In fine, 
and this doubtless suffices, and is better than all arguments, 
has not Jesus Christ himself recommended you to pray fer 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you, and haa he 
not actually furnished you with the example ? You wish, 
however, to draw a distinction, and remain in what you call 
the common path ; but the extraordinary is the rule in the 
kingdom of God. You would wish to pray for your friends 
aiane ; but this very prayer is ferbidden, and remains im- 
possible, if you do not extend it to your enemies. And if you 
persist in excluding them fron) your prayers, be assured that 
God will not even accept those which you c^r to him in be- 
half of the persons whom you love. Your supplibationa will 
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be rejected ; the smoke of your oiferiDg will fall back upon 
your offering ; your desires will not reach that paternal heart 
which is ever open. What do I say ? With such feelings 
could yon even pray 1 Gould a heart hardened and con- 
tracted by sin send forth those ardent sighs of which the poet 
speaks, sighs which 

" Sacr^ poor Diea loi-meme, 

Vont fl6chir dans le ciel la charitd supreme." 

Ah ! love can only be understood by love ; there is no fel- 
lowship between love and hatred. Love ! love ! and you 
will be able to pray. 

But this is not all, brethren. Not only ought we to pray 
for our enemies, although they be our enemies; but we 
ought to pray for them because they are our enemies. As 
soon as they again become to us like the rest of mankind 
another distinction takes place, and a new right arises in their 
favor. They are confounded for a moment with all our 
other fellows, in order afterwards to stand forth from the 
general mass as privileged beings, with a special title to our 
prayers. An enemy ! In regard to the Christian, then, is an 
enemy nothing ? May he be confounded with the rest of the 
world ? And is nothing more due to him than to a stranger ? 
What is our enemy but a wretched man like ourselves, 
whose misery we know better than we know that of any 
other man ? Par from deluding ourselves with a favorable 
idea of his state, we probably exaggerate his danger. In our 
eye his faults are increased by all the evil which he has done 
us, and all which he wishes to do. And on this ground is 
not this man, whose misery and wants we know so well, one 
of the first whom we ought to recommend to the love of out 
heavenly Father ? The more he has hurt us, the more he 
must seem deserving of pity, and consequently the more in- 
terest he ought to excite in our heart, the more is he entitled 
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to a place in our prayer^. Thiok well of this and you will 
see that it is not an ingenious idea, but the truth. Toa ad- 
mit that the Christian may not hate ; how then can you re- 
fuse to admit that an enemy is only one whose misery ii 
better known to him, and who thereby has a qpeoial daim 
on his assistance ? 

When we meet with an opposition which frets and irri- 
tates us, Christian prudence counsels us to pray that tbe 
temptation may be removed ; and, in particular, that our 
self-love and injured feelings may not weaken our love fi»r 
our neighbor. But this prudence, dear brethren, if it oouo- 
sels nothing further, is not prudent enough. If the same 
feeling which disposes us to pray does not dispose us to pray 
ibr our enemies or opponents, it is difficult to believe that it 
is a movement of charity. Charity cannot be thus arrested* 
Its nature is to overcome evil with good, and ^is means not 
merely that it does not render evil for evil, but that in return 
for evil it renders good. It would not be charity if it did 
less. Its first step overleaps the imaginary limit which it 
does not even see or know. It does not restrict itself to not 
hating ; it loves. It would not do enough if it did not do 
more than enough. To pardon truly it is necessary to do 
more than pardon. Evil must be overcome by good ; and 
afler the example of Grod himself, where the offence has 
abounded, grace must much more abound. Is not this to 
say, brethren, that pardoning, sparing, loving, all these du- 
ties are secured in the person offended only when he prays 
for the offender ? Can we admit that a soul is truly impelled 
by the love of Christ, and that it has pardoned in a spirit of 
true charity, while the noble desire which it feels does not 
seek to satisfy itself by the means most within its reach, the 
means which are surest and most perfect ? that while able to 
speak to Grod, it speaks not to Him of the enemy whom it 
pities and loves ? that this movement is not confounded, so to 
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speak, with the fint movement of charity, and that fi>r fear 
of again falling into resentment and hatred, it does not hasten 
to give a sacredness to its enemy hy recommending him to 
Grod, and thus attaching him to itself by a new and sublime 
relation ? Can we renew our hatred for one for whom we 
have prayed ? Does not every desire, every request which 
we send up to Grod for him endear him to us the more ? 
Does not each prayer set lym more beyond the reach of our 
passions ? And if we did less, could we be sure that we 
would not again begin to hate ? No, brethren ; not till 
then is the work of mercy accomplished. We have no 
evidence of having pardoned an enemy until we have prayed 
for him. 

After this, I ask, what could imprison or suppress in oar 
heart that intercession, without which we are not sure of 
having pardoned our neighbor, or rather without which we 
are sure that we have not pardoned him ? For to allege the 
gravity, the extent of the offence which we have received, 
has no plausibility. If we have brought ourselves to pardon 
him who has committed it, we might surely bring ourselves 
to pray for him ; and if we cannot pray for him we have not 
pardoned him. An offence ! But think well of it ; can we 
really be offended ? The term is too lofly, too grand for us. 
The offence may have grated very painfully on our feelings, 
or thwarted our interests, but it has gone no farther. What- 
ever injustice may have been done us, whatever cause we 
may have to complain, that is not the real evil. What evil 
absolutely is there in having our faith tried and our patience 
exercised ? Because our fortune has been curtailed, our re- 
putation compromised, our affections thwarted, does the world 
go on less regularly than it did ? Not at all. The evil, the 
only real evil is the sin of that soul, the infraction of the 
eternal law, the violence offered to divine order ; and if any 
pther evil is to be added to this, it will be by our murmur- 
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iDgs, since tlie^ effect of them will be to make two sfnnere ib 
place of one. Do you then seek a reason for refusing your 
intercession, and consequently your pardon to your advena- 
ries? I have found one, and it is a fit ground for resentment: 
God your Father was insulted in the insult which you expe- 
rienced. But show me, pray, the extraordinary man who, 
quite ready to pardon on his own account, cannot resolve to 
pardon on Grod's account ! Ah !%this man never has been 
met with, and never shall ! For, if he is in a state to pray for 
an enemy, he knows Grod ; and if he knows Grod, he knows 
that vengeance belongeth unto him, and that men are not per- 
mitted to be angry on his account, any more than their own. 
If we know God we also know ourselves, and we are too 
deeply penetrated with the feeling of our own unworthinesB, 
we have too recent a remembrance of having been the ene- 
mies of God, to feel in regard to other enemies, or other re- 
bellious children of God, any other sentiment than that of 
pity. It may belong to God to be angry with them ; us it 
becomes only to pity them, and pity them the more, the more 
grievously Grod has been offended. This God, moreover, 
who has exhorted and taught us to pardon, is undoubtedly a 
Grod who pardons. Punishment is his strange work. His 
anger, all divine, takes nothing from his love. Were he 
man, he would pray for these enemies ' of his will. Jesus 
Christ, his Son, whom zeal for his Father's honor devoured, 
prayed for the enemies of his Father. So far, therefore, is 
Grod from forbidding our intercession, that he himself by his 
Spirit forms within us in behalf of his enemies, groanings 
which cannot be uttered. Thus, brethren, if in a certain 
sense we say with David, " Do I «iot hate them that hate 
thee ?" (Ps. cxxxix. 21) like David also we pray for them. 
Ps. ix. 4. Ah ! so far will the view of God as ofiended at 
our offence be from stifling in our heart a rising prayer, that, 
on the contrary, this holy sorrow will draw us away from 
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our selfish and carnal sorrow. I mean, brethren, that the 
more our personal resentment is effaced in the sadness of 
seeing our Father offended, the weak scandalized, the seeds 
of sin multiplied, the empire of darkness extended, the more 
will our heart be free to pardon, to love, and to pray. When 
the first cry of nature within us shall have been suppressed 
by the sighing of that grief which made the prophet exclaim, 
** Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because they keep 
not thy law ;" '< My zeal hath consumed me, because mine 
enemies have forgotten thy words," (Ps. cxiz. 136, 139,) 
then shall we be so much the more sensible of the misery of 
that enemy whom Grod has taught us to love, and whom ho 
himself loves ; then our first desire aAer having cried unto 
God, " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory,^' (Ps. cxv. 1,) will be to exclaim, after the ex- 
ample of St. Stephen, " Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge!" (Acts vii. 60,)<and after the example of the divine 
Redeemer, '< Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do !" Luke xxiii. 34. 

But alas ! (and here, brethren, give us all your attention,) 
instead of seeing in the injury which we have received only 
an injury done to Grod, we insolently appropriate to ourselves 
the ofience of which he alone is the object. In what hurts 
him we fe^l ourselves offended, and consequently become 
angry, instead of being grieved. It will be well, if instead 
of praying, we have not cursed ! Yes ! this religion, to 
which Grod has condescended to attach us, we regard as our 
own property, as the subject of our self-love, our earthly 
heritage ; it is an opinion which we have espoused, a posi- 
tion which we have taken up. We ought to belong to it, not 
It to us ; 4nd when we see it insulted or menaced, it is not so 
much qur piety that grieves, as it is our self-love that storms 
and rages. The very certainty of our faith only serves to 
put Qur passions more at ease. We feel happy in giyiqg |ijf}l 

14 
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scope to our hatred or our pride under the cover of our zeal. 
We even go the length of rejoicing in injusticey not that we 
have been counted worthy to suffer for the cause of God, but 
because it is injustice, and injustice from which we are exempt. 
An injustice, good Grod ! Injustice to us! What shall we 
think of it if we one day see it as it is, or as it was f What 
will we think of all those precipitate and rash judgments, of 
that eagerness to believe evil, those refusals of all explana- 
tion, those anathemas ill disguised under expressions of pity, 
that criminal industry which we have exerted in fanning the 
flame which, though we might not be able to extinguish, we 
might certainly abstain from fanning ? What will we think 
of all this when our eyes will be opened ? And which of the 
two positions will appear worse, that of the unhappy beings 
who attacked the truth, or that of the men who defended it 
with poisoned weapons ? Ah ! if the attacks of the enemies 
of religion is not a signal for our charity as well as a call 
upon our zeal, if We do not then feel the love of Christ con- 
straining us, if our com passion is not doubled for the unhappy 
adversaries of the truth, if we do not feel a sincere desire to 
view their conduct in the least unfavorable light, and excuse 
them to ourselves ; if these men, of whom, perhaps, till then 
we have made no mention in our prayers, do not from that 
moment become the special and privileged object of them, it 
is certainly high time to look within, and ask whether till 
now we have truly believed, and whether, under the name 
of religion, we have ought else than a system or an opinion. 
Enodgh has been said, brethren, to establish the duty 
which we have in view. But to the consideration of the duty 
is added that of a near and important interest. Even when 
we do not hate, the idea of an enemy fills us with bitterness ; 
and whether or not he inspires us with fear, there is some- 
thing repulsive both in the memory of his past ofiences and 
|n tl^e ;dea of those which he may be preparing to commit, 
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We Stand so much in need of love and esteem, that the 
thought of a single being withholding it from us is felt by 
the soul to be a gnawing worm, resembling remorse. But 
when we have prayed for him we no longer regard him 
as the same man ; he is no longer our enemy, he is our 
proUg4 ; and as it is natural to feel attached to the good we 
do, we henceforth feel pleasure in thinking of him ; we feel 
pleased in following up our first favor, and consolidating it 
by new prayers. This idea elevates without producing 
pride. It gives us strength to bear the new attacks of his 
hatred without murmuring and resentment. If we are 
Ibrced to have relations with him, it instils a meekness into 
our proceedings, of which he will, perhaps, ultimately be- 
come sensible. It disposes us to recognize any faults we 
may have committed, to confess them candidly, and repair 
them ; and though such a conduct should not mitigate his 
enmity, how much will it not contribute to set our soul at 
rest? 

Contrast the ordinary fruits of wrath and debate with 
these results of prayer. In yielding to the former, not only 
do you place yourself in opposition to the holy law of God, 
but you destroy the peace of your life and the peace of your 
soul ; you aggravate the evils of a situation already de- 
plorable ; you kindle up hatred in the heart of your enemy ; 
you render reconciliation on his part, as well as on yours, 
always more difficult ; you run from sin to sin in order to 
lull your pride, and this pride gives you only a bitter, 
poisoned, and criminal enjoyment. How much better, then, 
is prayer than wrath and strife ! 

But personal enemies are not the only ones who are to 
us the occasion of wrath and strife. The class of enemies, 
as we have already said, includes all those whose opinions, 
views, and conduct are in opposition to our interests or our 
principles. How little does the impatience which they 
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excite difter from hatred ! That produced by our persoDal 
enemies is ot\en less vivid. Look to the mutual exaspera- 
tion of parties and sects. Look to those wars of opinioo, 
the most cruel of all, and which death alone termbates. 
Certainly, if this is not hatred, if these are not enemies, 
there is neither hatred nor enmity in the world. 

With regard to such enemies, our usual method is to 
hate in silence if we feel ourselves weak, or to dispute 
obstinately if we believe ourselves strong. The Gospel 
proposes another method. It approves neither of hatred nor 
strife. Not that it authorizes a careless indiflerence ; not 
that indignation may not become the Christian as it became 
our Lord himself, when the fearful epithets oi fools and Aj(po- 
crUes escaped from his lips ; not that it is not proper to stand 
boldly up in defence of truth and righteousness, and become 
spiritually the foe of their foes. To act otherwise were to 
disavow our fathers, condemn the apostles, and deny Christ 
But the wrath of man and the spirit of strife, which pride 
enkindles, have nothing in common with those noble com- 
bats. Zeal, courage, perseverance, indignation itself, must 
all be pervaded with charity, or rather, proceed from charity. 
Indignation and prayer must spring from a common source; 
the former from love to Grod, the latter from love to men, 
and consequently both from love. 

How widely different is this conduct from that which is 
commonly pursued in the world ! Let Government commit 
an error, it is greedily laid hold of and bitterly commented 
on ; and this is all that is done. Let a religious teacher pro- 
fess a system which is judged dangerous; his minutest ex- 
pressions are laid hold of, and isolated so as^o distort their 
meaning ; his life is boldly explained by his opinions, or his 
opinions by his life, and there the matter rests. Let an in- 
dividual, who by his position and mode of thinking has fixed 
a^entioU; hazard an imprudent step, but perhaps imprudent 
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firom ezces of candor, the alarm is sounded, the puUic is 
deafened with insulting clamor, the whole passions are aroused 
against an insignificant fact, often against a word ; the mi- 
croscope of hatred is placed before the eye, and kept there. 
In this burst of indignation he is considered moderate and 
clement who substitutes for wrath cool and insulting derision. 
Let one of our kindred, or only one of our acquaintance, 
setting too little value on our counsel or our example, proceed 
in the education of his children, or the conduct of his affairs, 
or the habits of his life, on another system than that of which 
we had shown him the advantages ; let him presume to think, 
speak, and act differently from us ; this is often quite enough 
to make him more odious to us than the man by whom we 
have been directly and voluntarily offended ; a humiliating 
weakness more common than is believed, a hidden and pro- 
found source of the most bitter, hatred ! This deadly poison 
is ibstered in silence and intoxicates in secret ; the error 
makes us unhappy, but not from compassionating it. It is 
hated not as an error, but as an opinion opposed to our own. 
Were it truth, it would be hated all the same, and for the 
same reason. This is all that we feel, and all that we be- 
think ourselves of doing in behalf of this brother,, though we 
think that he is much to be pitied. His condition made an 
appeal to our charity, and the appeal has been answered by 
our self-love. Thus in the errors of our brethren, which are, 
however, misfortunes, every thing supplies food to the spirit 
of wrath and the desire of strife. To pray, brethren, to en. 
treat the Lord to shed his enlightening Spirit on this govern- 
ment, on that teacher, on that individual ; to wrestle for them 
in presence of the Divine mercy, ah ! this is what is seldom 
thought of. And how should we do this if we do not love ? 
How should we do it if we rejoice in unrighteousness rather 
than in truth ; if that abuse, that vice, that error, with which 
we seem angry, is in reality only a mine which we take 
pleasure in explodias? ; if so far from hastening to aj^ply a 
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remedy, we would rather prolong Ihe diaease as a peareimial 
source of complaint and declamation ? 

Where are those friends of Divine truth on whom efeiy 
irregularity in regard to the law of God inflicts suflferingt 
Where are those charitable hearts whom the sins of tlMr 
brethren seriously afflict, and who, with the same sincerity 
and the same solicitude with which they would prayfer 
themselves, present the miseries and wants of their enemiel 
at their heavenly Father's footstool ? There are such per- 
sons undoubtedly, thank God ; there are persons who silently 
and modestly perform this office of charity every day. Un- 
known benefactors of the world are those who obtain fhxn the 
goodness of Grod that immortal balm which calms resentment, 
mitigates hatred, extinguishes wrath. To them, without 
knowing it, society owes the reparation of injustice, the c(N^ 
lection of error, the triumph of truth. It is they whose 
hands, stretched towards heaven, procure protection to a 
world which perhaps misrepresents them, or at most knows 
them not. It is by them that the kingdom of Grod, trammel- 
led by so many obstacles, gradually makes way upon the 
earth which it will one day completely overrun. To this 
obscure power, to this unknown influence, are due the nu- 
merous blessings of which a restless and turbulent activity ap- 
propriates all the glory. One man, usefully pursuing a 
course at first beset with thorns, another from whom painful 
trials have suddenly been removed far away ; a third, who, 
apparently shunned by truth and peace, has at last found 
them, owe it all to the obscure intervention of a man whom 
they never saw, or whom they pass without noticing or sus- 
pecting that by him they are noticed ; of a man in such mean 
circumstances that it seems impossible they can ever owe him 
any thing. Such is the efficacy of prayer, and if the num- 
ber of these benevolent petitioners were increased, what evils 
would be removed from the earth, what errors eradicated, 
what abuses spontaneously reformed ! 
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Brethren, you will bear me witness that I have not said 
too much. Either prayer is nothing or it is.without czcep« 
tioo all that I have said. And if, casting your eyes over the 
world, and appealing to experience, you ask. Where, then, is 
this power ? where are ajl these effects ? we answer by ask- 
ing, Where are those who pray ? I see in the world abun- 
dance of people who dispute, and murmur, and aocuse ; but 
where are those who pray ? And, not to look further, where 
in this audience are those who pray habitually for their ene- 
mies ? Where are those, I do not say who prescribe to them^ 
selves a rule in words, and add to their acts of devotion a pe- 
tition of forgiven^ to their enemies, but who, moved with 
tender compassion, tremble &r the fate of their erring breth- 
ren, and affectionately Recommend them to the goodness of 
the Father of lights ? Where are those whom a benevolent 
solicitude prostrates at the feet of the King of the universe, et^ 
treating him to save those also who know him not ? O, Spirit 
of prayer aad love, where are you ? where shall we find you } 
where recognize you ? Do we know those Who pray for their 
enemies ? Alas ! we kndw those who do not pray. How, 
in fiict, can the same spring send forth sweet water and bit- 
ter ? How can we believe that those who curse before men 
can bless before Grod ? Can those whose mouth is ever open 
to the expressions of wrath find in the secret of the closet 
meek words in which to recommend to Grod those whom out 
of the closet they count it a pleasure to condemn ? 

Ah ! brethren, the divine Intercessor must have fully es- 
tahlished his abode in the soul before the spirit of intercession 
can dwell there ! Each of us flatters himself with feeling tho 
force of all that is touching in the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
who before his appearance in the flesh, who in Gethsemane, 
upon the cross, and in heaven, interceded and continually in- 
tercedes for the humanity which he has redeemed. Yes, 
each of us flatters himself with feeling it ! But be not de- 
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ceired. Jesus Christ, and with him generous compassioo, 
indefatigable love, universal charity, are, to use St. Paul's 
expression, ybrmfd within us only gradually and laboriously. 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour, enters all at once into the soul, and 
completely fills it ; but Jesus Christ > who is love, the genuioe 
new man, grows up there slowly and painfully. We may, 
indeed, imagine that we love as we believe, because, in fact, 
we begin to love in beginning to believe ; and so long as our 
love is not subjected to difficult trials, we judge it as great as 
our faith. But how soon will we be undeceived if we are 
sincere, and willing to know ourselves ! How difficult is it 
for the old leaven to lose its sourness ! What seeds of hatred, 
what homicidal germs are in the heart which has received 
Jesus Christ ! How much of Cain still remains in this pre- 
tended Abel ! And what avails it to believe much if we love 
little, or to believe if we do not love ? And truly, what have 
we believed, in whom have we believed, if we do not lovef 
In Jesus Christ, you say. In what Jesus Christ ? Not cer- 
tainly in him of Bethlehem, or Bethany, or Sychar, or Greth- 
semane, or Calvary ! It is in an imaginary Jesus Christ, who 
has nothing of the reality but the name ; a Jesus Christ who 
has neither loved, nor prayed, nor died ; a name, not a be- 
ing ; a phantom, not a man and a God. In our eagerness to 
be saved we have only embraced a shadow. O God, bestow 
upon us a real and living Christ ! He alone saves, since he 
alone is loved and teaches to love. O Grod, unite more and 
more closely, not our spirit to a name, but our soul to a soul ; 
to the soul of Jesus Christ, thy Son, and the Son of man, our 
Grod and our Brother ! In this intimate and living union may 
this soul gradually become our soul, and may we learn of 
him, by virtue of living with him, to love as he loved, bless 
as he blesseo^ Snd pray as he prayed ! Amen. 



TWO COUNSELS OF WISDOM. 



TWO DISCOURSES ON LUKE, XII. 35. 



FIRST DISCOURSE. 

COUNSEL TO THOSE WHO ARE SETTING OUT. 

" Let yoar loins be girt about, and your lamps burning.** — Luxb xn. 35. 

The words of our Lord, taken in their first obvious meaning, 
bring before us men who may at any moment receive notice 
to depart, and men whom the darkness may at any moment 
overtake. To the former it is said, Get up, and gather 
under your girdle the long folds of your flowing robes, in 
order that when the moment of departure comes nothing 
may render it too difficult, nothing may embarrass or retard 
your step. To the latter it is said, Instantly, against the 
hour when day will close, kindle a lamp whose flame will 
disperse or cheer the gloomy darkness of the^lj^. 

Taken in their spiritual sense, these wordTare addressed 
to all men, and imply. Take the necessary measures, that 
when the moment comes nothing may hinder you from com- 

14* 
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menciog yonr journey, or at least from setting out lesolately 
and willingly in whatever path Grod may choose you to go^ 
and provide yourselves beforehand with a consolation which 
may refresh you in all your afflictions. For the darkneH 
spoken of in the text is not that of ignorance, error or doubt, 
but that of anguish and tribulation, and Jesus Christ hen 
opposes the lamp of joy to the night of woe. 

This exhortation was peculiarly appropriate to the fint 
disciples, and especially to the Apostles. For whom was it 
more requisite than for them to have their loins %irt tod 
their lamps burning ? They were called by Providence to 
lay the foundations of the Christian Church amid the keenest 
opposition, and in face of the most formidable obstacles. 
They were sent unarmed on the conquest of the world. 
They were going, according to the expression of Jesus 
Christ himself, like sheep in the midst of wolves. To them 
the future was dark, and the only thing which they clearly 
discerned across the darkness was crosses planted from sta. 
tion to station : " You shall have tribulation ;" such was 
the first promise which their Master had given them. The 
least of these tribulations was, like Abraham, to leave their 
country and their kindred ; a greater was to remain in the 
bosom of a country and a family which hated them neces- 
sarily because they loved Jesus Christ. Be this as it may, 
they were placed under orders, and at the disposal of their 
Master. They knew that the servant is not greater than his 
Lord, that the world would do to them what it had done to 
Jesus Christ, that the Shepherd being smitten the sheep 
would be scattered : and Peter had from the lips of Jesus 
heard this declaration, applicable to all his colleagues, 
^' Anothertf|ttjll gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not?^ What would have become of the first 
Christians, where would the Christian Church now be, had 
Peter and his companions not attended in earnest to the 
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exhortatioa of our Lord : " Let your loins be girt about, and 
yoor lamps burning." 

But if the senrant is not greater than his master, neither 
is one senrant greater than another servant. All have, in 
gmieral, the same vocation. Circumstances may differ ; the 
obligation is the same €>r all. I go further. There is no 
man, whether Christian or not, who has not some grounds to 
address himself in* these terms : '< Let your loins be girt 
about and your lamps burning." I address them to you all, 
dear hearers, and, combining the features of the natural with 
those of the Christian life, say to you after the Sovereign 
Teacher, and <m his part, ''Let your loins be girt about, and 
your lamps burning." 

** Let your loins be girt about ;" in other words, be ready 
to set out. Now, the spirit of Christianity, which expresses 
the true destiny of man, and the true relations of man with 
God, consists, in this respect, in granting nothing to necessity, 
but every thing to the order of Grod ; so that each of our in- 
voluntary privations is transformed into a voluntary sacrifioe, 
and we at last find we have given what apparently we had 
lost; given, I say, freely, and from a principle of feith, 
obedience and love. To have this disposition, is what the 
Gospel oalb being ready to set out. There are other ways 
of being so, but none having the character of liberty and 
religion of which we have just spoken, we do not say of any 
of them that it realizes the idea of our Saviour's expression, 
'' Let your loins be girt about." Neither thoughtless gid- 
diness, nor insensibility, nor pride, can be, in the sense of 
Christianity or of absolute truth, the girdle of our loins. 

'' Let your loins be girt about." For you are called to 
set out, even precipitately, and for the most d||h|9 go where 
you would not. Some are required suddeH^^ quit the 
[dace of their birth and their kindred. Who, in feet, can 
promise himself to die where he was born ? How many 
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beguB in the ooiutry of their £aher% and anidaUlhBaiijsdli 
of fteir dfeolion ? Neceadtj, doty, honor, ooininiBd<AM 
nspentiooo. The pain whioh tlMjglTe to lender itoarilvii 
ndndimbly eix p rtm mA hy Jeremiah in Ae taXkmimg- teuli 
*" Weep ye not ibr the dead, neither hemoan hint's ^hMiiMp 
eore ftr Um that goeth away, tot hb tkkH fetatfn nb'wmMt 
nor oee hia native land.'' What do I aay f Were M 
fleparatkm tolnntary, and the aooonplidinientof ll^ottrnHit 
eager deaire, the moment whioh oonaammatea itniVar 
without a struggle or regret, and many a one feeb 
when the hoar le ooroe, at liaTing ever been able to 
it He who goes awaf,be aasared, aeldon goea joyftil; he 
nqoirea to dream of return. If we are not- ^^lU n g oar 
co untry , at least we are leaving oar ftmlly, we are going to 
Hve under another roo^ aifd in other relationay often leaa ftee 
Mid less pleasant. However short way we go^ we enftra 
kind of exile; tor the paternal heartfi is also a HsomCry/to 
many the true, the only native eountry. Such is the law of 
nature and the will of God himself: '* A man shall leave his 
father and his mother." And what shall I say of those who 
are left? They do not depart, you say? No; they re- 
main, but alone. This also is one mode of departing. They 
too are exiled, exiled in their solitude. The plaoe where 
they remain is no longer the same. For what is a place ? 
It is nothing. What is it that attaches us to it but just those 
whom we have seen and possessed there ? Loved objects 
are the light and beauty of the place which we inhabit. In 
their absence it is no longer the same, so that without stirring 
we have changed our place ; without making one step, we 
remove bajttlmm we love. We too, then, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, rnSRs who remain, when our children, or our 
sisters, or our friends are no more ; we, too, have set out, 
and may apply to ourselves these words of Jesus Chiiet : 
'Let your loins be gin a\i>ulO' 
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But aettiiig cot is not only a change of place, it is a change 
of position. It is to quit the known for the unknown, to 
exchange relations for other relations; from the present 
which flies away to pass into the future. To understand it 
thus, life is full of these departures, the whole of life is only 
a departure. The fashion of this world passeth away. 
Many of these departures or changes may appear advanta- 
geous. The poor man who hecomes rich thinks he has made 
a good change, having substituted fertile plains for barren 
moors. This may be a great mistake. Nothing is happy 
or unhappy in itself; the heart gives every thing its value 
and significancy ; and sinners as we are, prosperity sits ill 
upon us, security is the greatest of our dangers. But let us 
pass over this, and admit that there are changes or departures 
which, in themselves, may be looked on as happy. Let us 
Bjpesk only of those which are galling to the flesh, and say, 
whfle continuing to compare a situation to a place, a change 
of whatever kind to a departure, that the loss of fortune 
is one of the most painful departures, and that nothing more 
resembles poverty than exile ; for poverty isolates. In fact, 
no crowd gathers around him who has nothing to give, and 
it is much for him if his indigence does not convert the world 
into a desert. Now who can flatter himself with always 
enjoying the fortune which he has inherited from his fathers, 
or amassed by his industry ? And (let this be well con- 
sidered,) poverty is tolerable to a certain point to those who 
have never been rich, obscurity to those who have never 
been conspicuous. With difficulty, however, do we resolve 
to be nothing when we have been something ; and how much 
is poverty, which all the world hates, detested by those who 
have not been always poor ! How in^up^|toble do they 
feel it to be, and how difficult is it, at lean^Rhout having 
become really new men, to rise, if I may so express it, to 
the ^fiill height of such a situation ! It was, then, in view 
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of tuoh a departure also, that Christ Jesiu may have said, 
*' Let your loins be girt about." 

There is, however, a more painful one* The death of 
our kindred and our friends is more difficult to bear, Kn- 
dred and friends are the riches of our heart, riches In poreity 
making the roost intelligent objects of envy to the 
from whom this wealth is so often withheld or 
Well! our inferior riches are more faithful to tiis than the 
other. More than one man has preserved his fortune, wai 
even seen it continue increasing till the day of his death. No 
one has so preserved all those whom he loved. A noan or a 
woman who reaches twenty without having worn mourning 
ii a mirac>e. The thing is never seen. It is a rare happi- 
ness to possess till forty, I do not say both father and motheii 
but one of them. And what shall I say of the many suddea 
blows which death strikes without respect for what we caU 
the order of nature, and without other care than to find in 
one's soul the place that is most sensitive, and will yield the 
keenest pang ? If there is in society or in the church a 
public-spirited man, apparently necessary, one would say 
that our esteem and our gratitude point him out, recommend 
him to the stroke of death. Through a crowd of what seem 
to us insignificant beings, whom he spares from disdain, he 
proceeds direct to this man and lays him in the dust. I 
know very well that in all this death obeys God, and does 
not strike at hazard ; but that its blows are unexpected, that 
the thought of Him who sends it and directs it is, in this 
respect as in every other, beyond all our calculations and 
foresight, is too evident. Life is a field of battle, where 
death passes over the front ranks to reach the last, spares the 
common soldier to throw down the captain, and where, from 
caprice or indifference, he favors the coward above the 
brave, the recruit more than the veteran. This appearance 
of hazard, this variety of chances, this powerlessness of all 
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luaranteesy this sword suspended over all heads, has some- 
biog very alarming; and, did not our desires make us 
i>rget our fears, what life should we, iathers, husbands, 
?ive8, children, what lives should we lead while thinking 
hat no one instant oan answer for the next, and that the 
Dorrow of the day which has seen us at the head or in the 
losoon of a prosperous and flourishing family may see us 
irphans, widows, without posterity, without any worldly 
irospect, without any object of life ? Now, in all these 
lead, we ourselves die. A part of our life, and of our heart, 
8 buried in each of these tombs ; or, if you will, each of 
hose deaths transports us from a sweet and flowery district 
nto a more inclement region. Life is a voyage from the 
outh towards the north, from summer into winter, and the 
lecline of life finds us placed upon a bare and ungrateful 
oil which scarcely gives the means of life to our poor heart, 
ud whose only ornament is the tender and sad remem- 
brance of a happier home. Gradually, or rather stroke after 
troke, our life is despoiled. We ought to foresee this, but 
fe do not. Each loss is more grievous, each sacrifice more 
liflicult to make, and the obedience we yield to God be- 
omes more imperfect, less loyal. With how much* reason, 
hen, might the Divine Teacher say in my text, " Let your 
oins be girt about." 

One thing at least we might know, that in our turn it 
rould be necessary to die, and that to young and old death 
eems always premature. What more serious than the 
tertainty of dying, and the uncertainty of the last moment I 
¥hat better fitted continually to fix our whole attention I And 
i is true, that at these moments when the thought comes upon 
IS our very bones tremble. For of all events. death is the 
;reatest, of ail separations it is the most absolute, of all 
oases it is the most painful, since it includes all others ; of 
11 departures, in fine, it is the most formidable, since, apart 
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from the light of Christian reflection, it is a departure 
towards a country of darkness and terror. But these mo- 
ments of reflection and alarm are rare. The usual coune 
is not to think that we shall die. We know it, however, 
and we every day see it light on some one near us. We 
know that we must die, but we feel that we are alive. We 
have the habit of life, but we have not that of death. Life, 
with its bustle, its various impressions, its joys, its pains, 
ever Alls our whole soul. By dint of forgetting death we 
cease to believe it, and when it at length arrives its presence 
astonishes us like the arrival of the least expected as well as 
least wished for guest. But be this as it may, it must be 
received. We must, I do not say abandon life to death, 
which claims it, but restore it faithfully to Grod, who asks it 
back. It is necessary to die, and die well. Is this an easy 
matter ? Is it not, on the contrary, the most difficult in the 
world ? Do not those who have found strength to yield to 
necessity or to God their goods, their health, their country, 
nay, the life of their friends, do not they usually find that to 
yield their own life, however ^despoiled, poor, unenviable 
it may appear, is a very different thing ? Do the old die 
more willingly than the young, the unhappy more willingly 
than the happy ?x Is not life dear in itself, independently 
of every thing else ? Does not every condition, every for- 
tune, seem preferable to death ? And when the better part 
of us has gone before us to the tomb, do we not eagerly 
cling to a miserable fragment, even while conscious how 
little it deserves it ? 

But after all, brethren, the different departures of which 
we have spoken, and even this last departure, which is called 
death, are only the consequences (when they are voluntary,) 
or the images (when the will does not interfere,) of another 
departure, or another death ; with reference to which, above 
all, Jesus Christ has said, << Let your loins be girt about." 
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Let xm Dot distinguish, brethren, when the distinctions are 
liseless. In all the departures, in all the separations which 
we have enumerated, the thing always implied is separation 
from one's self. It is from ourselves that we are separated in 
eidle, in the loss of goods, and the death of friends ; for all 
that we lore becomes a part of ourselves ; much more is it 
hxxa ourselves that we are separated in death, since none of 
the blessings of life are so near to us, op can he so dear, as 
life itself. What ! to be torn from one's self, divided in one's 
self? Will our nature and our will, to which this division 
is so very repugnant, be completely disposed to it after we 
have employed all our time in rendering it difficult, odious, 
and impossible ? For be not deceived. So long as we do 
nothing to facilitate the departure we increase the difficulty ; 
the knot which we have been unwilling to loose always be- 
comes the harder. Between dominion and bondage there is 
no alternative. The world and the flesh take possession of a 
heart in which the Spirit is not established and fortified. 
How do you expect, after having passed a whole life in forg- 
ing your chains, that when the hour of trial comes, you will 
at once get rid of them ? As well might we say that a man, 
in passing from an inferior office for which a slight degree of 
knowledge suffices, to an eminent charge requiring the most 
extensive requirements, will find himself fully provided by 
the mere effect of this sudden and unexpected promotion, and 
that science will spring up in him when wanted, like the hair 
upon his head. When did the art of arts, the great art of 
living, become the only one that can be known without learn- 
ing it ? You who shrug up your shoulders when you are 
told of prodigies, can you suppose a greater one, one more 
inconceivable ? You whom we see always ready to oppose 
the invisible laws of nature to the announcement or the mere 
idea of a miracle, what, pray, do you make of nature and 
her laws ? Rome, you often repeat, was not built in a day. 



Every gnmi result strikes its roots deep into the psst ; tnd 
yet you will have it that cooTersioa, the new birth (ibr notk- 
inf^ less is in question.) is the work of an instant. Ah ! Bohm 
would be far more easily built in a day than a man coBTart- 
ed in a day. This marvel is possible to God, but we mq 
safely say it is a thousand, ten thousand to one, that he will 
not do it. By what incomprehensible fascination, bj whft 
strange enchantment have you come to brieve in the gM- 
ence of knowledge without previoua study, a masterpiece of 
art without previous practice, and, to say all in one woid^ 
effects without causes ? Think the matter over with your- 
selves, and admit that the means must correspond to the ob- 
ject, the beginning to the end ; and that to be in a conditioa 
to separate freely from one's self, in the different cases in which 
separation is enjoined us, we must have spent our life in la- 
parating ourselves, I mean, before any external circumstances 
has made it necessary for.us to do so. In two words, whwh 
you will doubtless comprehend, to be able to separate from 
ourselves, we must be separated beforehand. We must have 
outstripped the event ; the signal for departure must have 
found us already departed. 

Docs not this, whicli I say in general of all departures, 
apply in a striking manner to the departure which is called 
death 1 Of it, at least, you would not venture to say that it 
requires no preparation. 

Death being to all the most fearful of departures, and to 
each the strangest and most novel event, we must especially 
have death in view in repeating those words of the Master, 
"Let your loins be girt about." 

Jesus Christ is not the only person, nor the first, who has 

said so. The sages of the world have also had the same 

^■ihpight. Of the science of life and that of death, they have 

^^^^|fc only ono single science. They have taught that life 

^l..be an apprenticeship of death. It is true that life 
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by itael^ all the partial deaths of which it is composed, (ibr 
each separation is a death,) seems arranged so as to train us 
to die. But universal experience proves that this is not 
enough. It is necessary to add our will. It is necessary to 
train ourselves to die. Now, this is not a trivial science ; 
it is . the greatest of all ; and I do not comprehend how he 
who has not by bug practice learned to die should learn it 
suddenly, all at once, at the moment when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to know it. All men are not allowed to die 
with the insensibility of the brute. Even those who have 
lived like beasts do not die like beasts. Nature assists some 
in doing so, but not all. Who would envy those who dot 
Does the whde then consist in resolving from any motion 
whatever to perform this sad step with a good grace ? He 
who dies thus knows not what it is to die. That is all. To 
know what it is to die, and be willing for it, is the point. It 
is not to be merdly dragged alon^if, but to follow ; not merely 
to yield, but to obey. Now, this surpasses the power of nature 
or temperament ; and here, therefore, I say once more, is a 
departure which we know not without having learned, which 
we learn with great difficulty and slowly, and which must 
be constantly in our mind in order not to be constantly for- 
gotten. To whom, then, in regard to this great voyage of 
death, may we not apply oiir Saviour's words, *^ Let your 
loins be girt about V 

The just and clear image which our divine Master em- 
plo3r8 may be stated in a single word : Be detached. What 
hinders us from departing, or departing willingly, or walking 
with a firm and rapid step when the signal is given, is the 
attachments which, like the foldings and refoldings of a 
flowing robe, embarrass and retard us. I say our attach- 
ments, and I might add, our cares ; but we are anxious only 
in proportion as we are attached. What inspires no interest 
cannot be the object of any care, so that in aUachmeiUs every 
thing is included. 
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To obey the iignal of depiiitiiM ia j|iiiift and ia tntk,$ 
ii ntonmBfjf then, at the ootMl to be detached* ^^ 

. Thie» brathran, will be oooeeded aubjeot to a dhtiptine. 
BoeM would diatinguieh between the attadunenta. jdM 
dfejeeta are thinga, and thoae whoae^olijeota aio pnraiaip dHl. 
imner are given up, at least io tbeckry^the latter vwRp0|i 
ad; not, perhaps from tbinkiDg that tbe lattar an aai^Ki 
to dkpute the oall of God, but perhapa fitom ita lmg-«|^ 
poaad that between theae at t ao h menta and tfaia oallthaif aaj 
be no oonflioty that they are alwaya in aeeo rd an oc » and thi|| 
there&rey there is no use in antidpatiag a case srhioh wj| 
never oocur. The supreme sage, Jesus Chiiat, faaa jadipi 
otherwise. In the parable of the feaal, when we hear onjirf 
the persons invited rejdying to the invitatioQ, I havefiK 
ohased a field, I pray thee have me ezouaed; anolheiv'J 
ha^ bought a pair of oxen, and must go to pmm lhsn<,j! 
pray thee have me ezoosed ; a third, who haa jnat manie^ 
thinks he has no need of excuse, and simply answers^ I have 
married a wife, and cannot come. We have here, in iew 
words, an excellent description of the insolence of our idoia* 
tries. But are we not at the same time taught that oonfliot 
between our natural affections and the call of God ia a poi- 
aible event ? There is a man who refuses — what ? To go 
to God. Why ? Because he has married. This surprises 
you, and you doubt if the parable says so. It does say so» 
brethren ; it shows us a man who will not obey the call of 
Qod because he is married. To a second call he will answer, 
I have a son, and so cannot go ; to a third, I have a country, 
and so cannot go. This is always without one word of 
excuse, without the shadow of a scruple. He thinks it so 
great a matter to love something or some one, he thinks there 
is such prodigious merit in theae attachmmits, of which some 
are perhaps common to man with the beasts, that he doea not 
suppose that there can be any thing beyond or above them. 
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Id other words, beoauae he has a family there is no heaven, 
because he has a wife and children there is no God. 

I grant, brethren, that few persons, since there has been 
a Grospel in the world, dare to speak thus. What we require 
to remove is not an argument which can scarcely be used, 
but a fact which is unfortunately too common. One who 
would blush at the idea of preferring perishable riches to the 
Author of every good and perfect gift, quietly rears the altar 
of his natural affections above the altar of the living God. 
It does not follow that these affections gain any thing there- 
by. On the contrary, they lose much ; and I wish much 
time would allow me to show you that every attachment 
which does not become, according to the expression of St. 
Paul, a love in the Spirit, generates and falls into the class 
of instincts which man shares with the lower animals. No ; 
the man of whom I am speaking does not love his children 
and his wife more from loving them exclusively, but he loves 
Him less who ought to be loved above all. He is less faith, 
fill in obeying him, less prompt in answering his call. He 
has stolen himself from God and from duty, in order to give 
himself to the world. For those affections which the Spirit 
of God has not sanctified, that love which has not become 
eharUy^ is, be assured, the world ; or, if a stronger love, is 
nature. It is in effect beautiful as the verdure of the earth 
and the azure of the heavens, but God will destroy both the 
earth and the heavens. 

It is not because we love, but because we love in a 
worldly carnal manner, because in this love we secretly seek 
tiie satisfaction of our selfish nature rather than the good of 
those we love. We say to Grod, We have attachments, and 
therefore I cannot come. Here, no doubt, is a duty to per- 
form, a testimony to give, a sacrifice to offer, but it is not 
compatible with our love ; and, at all events, the heart is 
elsewhere. We have not two religions, and the religion 
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which we have is entirely in these natural attaohmenti ; «« 
have not two Gods, and our god is this creation that God hn 
given us. Given, did we say ? God gives nothing abso- 
lutely but himself; all the rest he lends or trusts. NodnDg 
is given to you but God ; you yourselves belong only to God, 
and yet, most cruel of follies ! you are not willing either to 
belong to him or have him belong to you. 

After this, brethren, I have nothing to say of gitMser it- 
tachments. If those of which I have spoken cany us awaj 
from God, hinder us from following his call, what will the 
case be with avarice, ambition, and voluptuousneas t Let 
us not honor impossible errors by repeating them. Let us, 
however, make an observation on a species of attachment so 
much the more dangerous that we do not suspect it. Breth- 
ren, I mean habits. 

If the term aUachmetU seems too good to be applied to 
habits, let us, if you please, call them ties. Habits, in fact, 
are ties, chains. We contract them unawares, often without 
feeling any pleasure in them ; but wo cannot break them 
without pain. It costs us something to cease to be what we 
have always been, to cease doing what we have always done. 
Life itself, in its least attractive form, the life least deserving 
of the name, is dear to us from the mere habit of living ; and 
we are seen carefully hanging upon the walls of our dwell- 
ings frames without a picture in them. The most intimate at- 
tachments, and still more, the most incontestable duties, have 
often given way before the power of habit. To have the 
loins girt about, then, is not merely to distrust our attach- 
ments ; it is to prevent our habits from striking their roots 
too deep within. For at the moment of any of those depart- 
ures of which we have spoken, one of these habits would 
suffice to keep us, as it were, chained to the place which 
God desires us to quit. Nothing, therefore, which is habitual 
should you regard as indifferent or trivial. The most in- 
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mible ties are not the weakest, and at all events their num- 
ber renders them indestructible. We must remember that 
a cable is composed of threads. It is impossible to dispense 
with habits ; a life without habits is a life without a rule. 
Bat in regard to these, as in regard to every thing else, it is 
necessary to say with the Apostle, '' All things are lawful 
nnto me, but 1 will not be brought under the power of any." 
We ought every moment to be at the disposal of the Lord, 
and guard against fixing our place here as if we were to be 
here for ever. Bear in mind that we are really and -of ne- 
cessity strangers and pilgrims. And yet let us not do any 
thing slightly or negligently. Let us labor as diligently as 
if we and our labors were to endure always. Though we 
endure not, let us do enduring works. Let us employ all 
our faculties in eyery thing we have to do ; let us employ to 
the best advantage our leisure, our resources, the life which 
God gives us ; let us not live by halves, live with regret, 
Imt- let us be always impressed with the conditions of our 
existence. While staying, let us be ready to depart ; let 
us be continually departing in spirit ; 'Met us have our loins 
girt about." 

If he who has received the Grospel thinks that this in- 
junction does not apply to him, seeing, as he imagines, that 
in receiving the Grospel he bade adieu to the world, he is 
mistaken. In one sense the separation of which we speak 
takes place once for all, and is not renewed ; in another 
sense it takes place at different periods of life, and with more 
or less frequency. Without the first separation the others 
are impossible, but on the other hand this first separation is 
never so perfect and absolute that we may afler its date 
cease to concern ourselves about others ; or, in other terms, 
say to ourselves. My heart being previously won, works will 
fidlow of themselves. No, no ; the first impulse must be 
k^t up, the first separation be always anew confirmed. 



We must, in flt^pftnaiog ourselTes, incesBantly emplojtkB 
saror phnciplejs ihe sanie coavictioDS which produced our 
£n& srpdiniiioa. 

And vet* brcihxen, the wisdom which we preach would 
be Mhi CCiy if we were obliged to atop here. We preaoh 
deiachnK^oT. but inaa lives od attachment. He must km 
iMue thine or other. As sooa as he has ceased to love he ii 
d<ead. It wcaxM be as easy to remain fiur ever suspended in 
the air or to breathe in vacuo^ as live without attachment 
Should you bring yourself to love nothing, would you be 
belter f Assiu redly you would be worse, and God would 
have ill served the interest of his glory in making yon, 
if I may thus express myself, dead before your death. 
To detach one*s self is nothing if an attachment is not at the 
same instant formed. Attachment is even the first duty; 
detachment comes after. The cell in which the butterfly it 
imprisoned does not burst and crumble away until the wingp 
foniKxl on the insert expand and cfpea its dark dwelling. 
Wo U'^in lo detach ourselves from the world only when we 
have leanu d to kiK>w something better. Till then, we are 
only capable of that disgust and ennui which do not consti- 
tute deiachinont. Hence, when we preached to you de- 
tachment, when we said to you, "Let your loins be girt 
about,*' we in other words said to you, "Set your afiections 
on things above." And what are those things, brethren ? 
Are they things merely ? Do they not also include at the 
outset a parson, and one most worthy of your love ? " Set 
your affections," says the Apostle, " on things above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of Grod." Why are these 
things which are on high lovely but just because there sits 
Jesus Christ who loved us, and Grod who gave him to us ? 
Our religion is not merely a religion of detachment, for 
then it would not be a religion ; it is a religion of attach, 
ment or of love. A fit object has been proposed to ouf 
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heart. God, as manifested to us in the order of nature, was 
doubtless very lovely. Yet we did not love him, and 
scarcely understood that he could be loved. Such was the 
depth of our fall that we were no longer capable of loving 
what is not seen, nor of seeing what is invisible to the eyes 
of flesh. Our language to each of the sages who came to 
speak to us of God was like that of Philip, " Show us the 
Father. '^ To God himself we said, " Make us gods to go 
before us." We have been magnificently heard by Him 
who interprets fer good what we think is error. He has 
shown us the Father ; he has given us a God to walk before 
lis. We have known upon the earth, and we again find in 
heaven. One whom we can love without measure, without 
end, and without fear ; One who can fill our whole heart, 
and who in filling pacifies, purifies, and ennobles it; a Grod 
alike lovely and venerable, a God of happiness and holiness, 
a God whom we canned know and contemplate without be- 
coming at once both happier and better. To know him, to 
be united to him, must be our aim, if we would detach our- 
selves more and more from the world. By learning to love 
him we will gird up our loins, and be ready to set out joy- 
fully, or at least resolutely, for any place, any position, any 
fertune, to which in perfect wisdom he may be pleased to 
call us. 
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TWO COUNSELS OF WISDOM. 



TWO DISCOURSES OK LUKE XU. 3S« 



SECOND DISCOURSE. 

COUNSEL TO THOSE WHO WALK IN THE NIGHT. 

** Let your loins be girt about, and your lamps bnminf." — ^I^itxs ziL 35. 

In making the Second Part of my text the subject of a sepa- 
rate discourse, I mean not to deny that it is to treat the same 
subject twice ; for, in the second part of the verse, the duty 
which Christ enjoins on his disciples is not diiSerent from that 
in the fijrst. In other words, two things are not required to 
be done in obeying him ; to have the loins girt about is the 
same thing as to have the lamps burning, to have the lamps 
burning the same as to have the loins girt about. The thing 
always required is to be ready for any thing, to put ourselves 
in a condition to face all difficulties, and provide as far as in 
us lies, that none of them surmount or overwhelm us. It 
would seem, then, that in explaining the first claim we have 
explained the second ; but, brethren, the same subject may 
have two aspects, or may be loo]^e() f^t from two points of 
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view. The idea of oar text is that of preparation. The ob- 
ject is to provide for the future, but this future is at once a 
duty to perform, and an ill to endure, a duty requiring 
strength, an ill demanding patience. Where is the principle 
of this strength ? We have already seen. Where is the 
source of this patience ? This it now remains to see. 

We are never patient under an evil except from the con- 
sideration of a good. Grod alone can enable us to support, 
and, what is better, welcome evil. We are patient, because 
beforehand we are consoled ; so that to say to any one, Act 
so that evil supervening you may be patient, is to say to him 
in other words, Provide consolation ; fortify yourself with 
joy ; have a happiness to oppose to your misery. 

Now, such is the meaning of our Lord's recommendation, 
*'Let your lamps be burning." For, in the language of 
Scripture, afflictions oflen take the name of darkness, light 
is another name for prosperity : " He has led me," says Jere- 
miah, " into darkness and not into light," so that to have our 
lamp burning is to lay up a provision of happiness against 
the days of adversity. 

In a burning lamp three things are observable : the lamp 
itself the oil, and the flame. The lamp is the soul, with all 
its nataral faculties. This lamp every man at birth receives 
from the hand of his Creator, some a larger one and more 
ornate, others smaller and simpler, but all alike fitted to re- 
ceive the holy oil of truth. For this truth, I mean the ex- 
oellent tidings of the Gospel, is the oil which this lamp is 
destined to contain. The flame is the life which the Spirit 
of Qod communicates to this truth, which flows unto us from 
the vessel of the Grospel. Then the lamp is in its perfection ; 
fi>r it gives light not only in that it illuminates our under, 
standing, but also, as indicated by our text, in that it shines 
gladly in the darkness of affliction, and even in the valley of 
the shadow of death. This flame, which we are enjoined to 
keep alive, is that of faith, hope, and love. 
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I say, brethren, keep aUve, for Jesus Christ says in my 
text; " Have," or keep " your lamps burning." But this very 
precept implies another, " Kindle your lamps;" and another 
still, *' Have oil in your lamps." Why then should we not 
turn first towards those who have not kindled thera, towards 
those whose lamps are still empty, I mean without oil, for, 
alas ! our lamp is never empty. Have oil io your lamps, 
kindle your lamps, let us say to them, for darkness is com- 
ing, darkness is near, and the lamp of the Christian alone can 
dissipate it. 

The darkness is near, the night comes. It comes at every 
period of life. It comes to many in the morning, scarcely 
allowing the sun as he rises time to throw into space a pale 
and gloomy ray. To a great number, life is less day than 
night, pierced here and there merely by some livid flashes 
which serve only, according to the expression of the poet, to 
make " darkness visible." For all, without exception, there 
are in life moments of deepest gloom, days of anguish and 
sorrow, which make even those who are most gently dealt 
with understand the grievous exclamation of Job, " Why has 
light been given to the miserable, and life to the sick at 
heart?" From the very sources of our happiness spring 
forth bitter sorrows. Our most tender attachments arm death 
with some of his sharpest darts ; for although St. Paul has 
said with truth that the sting of death is sin, it is true that 
this sting multiplies itself and makes sharp points of all the 
flowers with which we deck our heads. Every crown of 
flowers, sooner or later, becomes a crown of thorns. I wish 
not, brethren, to give you here a tragical parody of human 
life, nor conceal from you the visible and numerous traces of 
the Creator's benevolence. But the happiest of mortals, he 
who, by an unexampled privilege, should at the end of his 
career have to recall only recollections of prosperity, (1 mean 
of happiness,) would be a man who had never loved. Had 
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be loved he would have mifiered, suffered in others. Even 
the general aspect of human life would necessarily have sub- 
jected him to the most fMiinful reflections. At all events, it 
would be necessary for him to die, to quit this abode of de- 
light, and plunge down the slope of death into a darksome 
future. In the foresight of this inevitable conclusion, not 
ODce only, brethren, but daily would he die; yes, daily 
would he die amid joy ; and the liveliest feelings of delight 
which could thrill his heart would be a kind of wakening to 
that everlasting sadness which, in a human being, may sleep 
but never die. 

Such is the immutable condition of human life. Inces- 
sant warfare is ordained for man here below ; we are bom 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. On whatever destiny 
we fix our ^ye, we see it covered with wounds or bruises. 
As if from envy, every thing reminds us of our inevitable 
decay. I admit it is impossible for the most unhappy not to 
see in the world and in his own life, proofs of paternal be- 
nevolence, traces of a first design, which was nothing less 
than the happiness of all. But the unhappiness of man's con- 
dition is, nevertheless, an oppressive burden for the heart 
and mind. This uncertainty of the next moment, those 
. sorrows entwined with all our joys, death always ready to 
avenge or sport with our passing felicities, all this not merely 
aflfeots, it astonishes us. Unhappiness seems to us disorder, 
and in one sense we are right, but this very conviction adds 
to our unhappiness. We know, besides, that against those 
numerous and obstinate enemies of our happiness, there is 
DO asylum, that the general law admits of no exception, and 
that if there is some kind of inequality between man and 
man during life, the last moment makes all equal. We have 
then even now, or shall soon have, need to be consoled. If 
1 may so speak, we shall require some happiness to oppose 
to the inevitable unhappiness. On the approach of darkness 
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mere human prudence seems to cry, To your lamps, if ytm 
have any ! 

We may try to console ourselves by the idea of onr in- 
nocence ; we may say to ourselves that the dreadful hbw 
we have just received is not caused by any fault of aaiB, or 
even any imprudence. But besides that this salve eannot 
be applied to the wounds we have made with our own hand% 
our conscience interdicts this consolation. Though we have 
not deserved such or such a suffering we have deaerved to 
suffer, and our most insolent murmurings cannot absolutely 
close our ears against the voice of truth which cries, ^ Why 
should a living man complain, a man fbr the punishment of 
his sins ?" Now, then, if you can forget all this, deck yoor- 
selves for some instants in an imaginary innocence* If the 
fault is not on your part, it is on the part of God. God is 
unjust if you are not so, and as there cannot be injnstioe 
with God, your saying this is as much as to say that God 
exists not. Is this what you call a consolation ? Is it not, 
on the contrary, gall added to the vinegar, and affliction to 
the afflicted ? 

Against the ills of life we may invoke philosophy. But 
here philosophy is only the sounding name of a very vulgar 
thing. Afler turning it in a thousand shapes all it can say 
is, that the world is so made that our complaints will not 
make it different, that it is far better to bear what we cannot 
change, and that our cries only increase our sore. Here 
habit knows as much as philosophy, and it is not very honor- 
able to human wisdom, after many windings of a less or 
greater length, to end at a stupid resignation. All true con- 
solation is joy ; here there is not, there cannot be joy. All 
true consolation should elevate, but this degrades us. Ought 
we not, in the name of our dignity, as well as on behalf of 
our happiness, to seek other consolations ? 

We may say to ourselves that all is not lost, and exhort 
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ourselves to draw relief from what still remains of liappi- 
ness. This is still philosophy. The mind may thus oalcu« 
late, but it does not. Until man, in another school than that 
of philosophy, has reoognised his utter unworthineas, he sets 
no ralue on what is left to him, but thinks only of what he 
has lost. Each of us has only to consult his own experience 
to learn how far in this direction the injustice, ingratitude, 
and presumptioD of man can go. I have no wish to blasoa 
its incredible excesses. I confine myself to say, To whom 
is the conscdation sufficient ? To whom is it any oonaola- 
tioo ? All consolation is joy ; here, then, where is the joy ? 
All consolation should fill up the vacuity which is made in 
the life and in the heart ; where is this vacuity so filled I 
Go and say to the man of the world, " This friendship lost 
Is only one friendship less ; this child of whom death has 
just bereaved you is not your only child ; or, if the only 
one, you have still friends ; or, if all is gone, you have still 
youn|df ; think not of what is gone, but of what remains, 
Sot ym might have nothing, others have nothing, and you 
might fall to their level." You are aware, brethren, how he 
will answer. Besides, how does this consolation apply to 
life as a whole ? Life, so taken, satisfies nobody ; nobody, 
I mean, among those who are reduced to the mere light of 
philosophy. Will you go and say to them, *^ Come, here in 
place of the lost life is another ?" Where is this life in 
exchange ? Where is it for any one who has not received 
the lamp of hope from the hand of God his Saviour ? 

We may, moreover, steel ourselves against misfortune, 
we may brave it. But this is not consolation ; for sorrow, 
in one way or other, ends by resuming its rights, or rather it 
never loses them for an instant. The resistance of pride is 
only one sorrow more ; besides, every one is not capable of 
it. The greater part of men cannot barter away their need 
of oonsolatioo. Nothing supplies its place, nothing can be 
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Ukea in exchange. To blunt tho sting of grief, time is 
better than pride ; for time wears out every thing. But it 
wears out the soul as well as all the rest. ' The power of 
foigetting is only a weakness. Life thus becomes less sor- 
rowful, but it also becomes less serious, less noble. And al- 
though we have in a measure forgotten all that we have 
suffered, life has nevertheless lost its charm. The illusiab 
is gone for ever ; we know what value to set on the promises 
of life, and whatever events do, they will no longer make as 
hope for an impossible felicity. 

Jesus Christ, the divine Wisdom, has anticipated this 
conviction ; and on his part we say to you. Mortals, who 
know what life is, put oil in your lamps, and light them. 
Let your lamps become, according to the expression which 
we have used, lamps of faith, hope, and love. The light of 
life is not happiness, but consolati(»i ; not what we see, but 
what we do not see ; and, to tell the whole truth, not what 
we receive, but what we give. According to the full mean- 
ing of our Lord's words, '< It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." The brightness of our life consists in believing, 
hoping, loving. In believing ; that is, in feeling assured of 
the Father, amid the manifestations of his anger. In hoping ; 
that is, in laying hold, amid the ruins which gather around 
us, of the kingdom which cannot be moved. In loving ; that 
is, in substituting for the care for our own happiness a caro 
for the happiness of others, or, more generally, to place the 
centre of our life without us ; for, properly speaking, it is 
only in this that life consists. 

And beware of abstracting from this treble flame any 
one of its rays ; above all, think not that the strongest faith 
and hope would sufRce for happiness without love. The 
Gospel, which has said that faith and hope arc nothing with- 
out love, nothing cither for happiness or for perfection, the 
Grospel would contradict you ; your own conscience, your 
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0wn experience would contradict you. What have been the 
true moments of happiness in your life ? Are they not those 
in which 3rou have forgotten yourselves for others? On 
these occasions has not the intimate relation between happi- 
ness and love been instantaneously revealed to you ? What 
your too sure recollections thus disclose to you, does not your 
reason also disclose ? Love, which is the happiness of Grod 
himself, must also be the supreme felicity of the being whom 
Grod has made in his own image. Every other happiness is 
unworthy of this being, and does not satisfy him. Selfish 
enjoyments leave a void; love alone fills and nourishes. 
Vulgar happiness requires to receive, and has never received 
enough ; love requires to give, and has never given enough. 
Sacrifices exhaust the one and maintain the other, and while 
the first would gain nothing by gaining the world, the second 
grows rich upon its very losses. Faith and hope are of value 
only because they conduct to love, and the soul would dis- 
pense with believing and hoping, if without hoping and be- 
lieving it were possible to love. Even the happiness of being 
loved would be incomplete without the happiness of loving ; 
and if the love of Grod is infinitely precious to man, it is, be 
assured, by giving place to it, and constraining it, so to speak, 
to return love for love. The crowning grace of God, the 
IsMellii'ession of his love, the sum of the Grospel, the end of 
the work of redemption in regard to us, is not to be loved 
but to love. It is when we love that all is accomplished ; it 
^ jSyrhen we love that our salvation is realized. Love is the 
sSvereign good, and therefore in affliction it is also the sover- 
eign consolation. Still more than faith, still more than hope, 
does it lend to the light of our lamp its liveliest and brightest 
beams. But, on the other hand, faith and love open the 
heart to Divine love. By virtue of faith and hope our heart 
becomes a new heart, becomes at once capable of loving 
with a pure love all that ought to be loved, and of not sue- 

15* 
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cumbing under the ills which spring from our condition and 
from love itself. Let us not separate that which is insepa- 
rable, let us not abstract any of the elements of consolation ; 
let us repeat that in this world as it has become, in life as it 
is now constituted, the light of our darkness, the happinesB 
of our woe, consists in a faith founded on God himself, in a 
hope which looks to him, in a love which ascends to him, 
that it may thence descend again on mankind and take them 
all into its embrace. 

What ought to delight you, dear brethren, in the con- 
solations, or rather in the joys of the Grospel, is, that they 
have no need of the aid either of pride or of time, and that 
they combine in the soul of the sufferer both strength and 
mildness. When I see mildness without strength, I say to 
myself. The man is nullified, his internal springs are broken ; 
these are not the proper results of religion. When I see 
strength without mildness, I say, Here is no consolation, no 
joy, for joy soflens ; truth, therefore, is not here. But he 
who has embraced Jesus Christ by faith, he who in desert 
climes lias again found a Father, he will in grief be at once 
mild and strong. For what is at once milder and stronger 
than faith, hope, and love ? In the hour of trial expect not 
from him either lifeless submission or haughty rudeness. 
He is what man ought to be, armed with courage and 
adorned with humility ; erect before fortune, on his knees 
before God. 

With the oil of the word, with the flame of the Spirit, 
make the lamp of your soul illuminate your darkness. This 
I address to you who yet know not the dispensation of Grod 
in the Gospel, to you who know it to no purpose, because 
your heart is not yet touched. Equal to each other in mis- 
fortune, subject to the same vicissitudes, you appear in 
another point of view very different, since there is between 
you the difference between ignorance and knowledge, or as 
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re should perhaps say, between faith and unbelief. Is this 
liflference as great as it appears ? Neither of you belieTes 
his, if fidth is nothing less than the life in the soul. What, 
t will be said, is the lamp without the oil ? But what is the 
dl without the flame ? Does he who has oil without flame 
lee better than he who as yet has neither oil nor flame ? And 
MUinot the Supreme Giver give at once both oil and flame ? 
'. thus see better what it is that unites you than what it is 
hat separates you, and I commend you both to the Father 
»f the spirits of all flesh, praying that in pity to your wants 
le would give to both of you what is necessary ; to the one 
he knowledge of his Grospel and Christian convictions, to the 
ither that life of the Spirit which alone converts the con- 
victions of the intellect into a true and eflectual faith. 
There will you, for the first time, find light, in other words, 
oy and happiness ; for in Jesus, embraced by faith, resides 
abundance of consolation, fulness of happiness, to supply the 
uture as the past. To say the whole in two words, you 
vill there receive the assurance of being loved and the 
K>wer of loving. What more is necessary ? What is be- 
yond ? What more can be desired, or what more will be 
mainly desired either by him who is loved or him who loves ? 
^hat void can remain in the heart or life where there is 
ntimate communion, unchangeable intercourse with the 
leavenly Father ? What darkness will not disappear before 
» pure and bright a day ? What doubt, what fear, what 
regret, what desire, can tyrannize over a heart which has Grod 
:n its favor, and which, to speak more properly, possesses 
3ind carries him within ? When you say that God has raised 
it to love, do you not say every thing ? Love which is 
stronger than death is stronger than the whole world. 

Light this lamp ; light it whilst it is day. When dark- 
ness after the day is set penetrates your dwellings, you pro- 
cure an artificial day by lighting a fire ; but you take care 
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not to wait till the darkness is complete, for then it would be 
difficult to procure what you need in order to dispel it ; a 
very just though feeble image of what prudence demands of 
you in regard to another light. It is in open day, at noon, 
in the morning, that you ought to light this lamp. In the 
full sunshine of prosperity must you provide for the hours of 
trial. These times of agitation and trouble are ill suited to 
80 great a work. We droop, we struggle, we sink in our 
sorrow. Leisure is wanting ; the mind is no longer free. 
Scarcely capable of providing against the necessities of the 
time, it is far less capable of forming principles and giving a 
new basis to its whole life. For, brethren, no less than this 
is required. A work of examination, internal observation, 
and profound meditation must be undertaken and finished 
amid the most poignant emotions ; miracles of peace must 
be performed amid the horrors of war. Reflect well upon it. 
How are you to learn all at once, (and when the whole soul 
is carried in another direction,) the great science of faith, 
hope, and charity ? How renew all your convictions, all your 
principles, all the habits of your mind, all the tendencies of 
your soul, in a word, all your being, when imperious grief 
claims all your thoughts ? Were we assured that an artist 
had put the finishing touch to an exquisite painting, or an 
astronomer succeeded in making observations of the greatest 
nicety, on the deck of a vessel, at the very time when the 
raging storm had thrown down its masts and sprung a dan- 
gerous leak, we should not be more astonished. No doubt 
these great storms of life may have blessed results. Anguish 
teaches many things ; without it what should we know 1 
But without speaking of all the cases in which we suffer 
uselessly or grow worse by suffering, let us merely observe 
that we are here speaking of the resources of the soul 
against sorrow, of the consolation which it requires to find 
within itself in the hour of trial. Where are those consola- 
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tionsy those gladdening beams, for him who whilst it was 
day did not kindle his lamp? How many unfortunate 
beings, wandering in the gloom of sorrow, have gradually 
approached the abyss, I mean despair, and fallen into it I 
fiow many others, sunk in sleep by the same darkness, (for 
the darkness causes sleep,) have lost all courage, have 
ceased to provide for themselves, and by this despairing 
negligence have rendered their misfortune irreparable or 
boundless ! Of how many others has not sorrow unmitigated 
soured the temper, envenomed the feelings, corrupted the 
judgment ; in fine, spoiled the whole life, not only for them- 
selves, but also for those whose happiness was confided to 
them ! Nothing can weaken, every thing, on the contrary, 
enforces the exhortation of our Lord, " Let your lamps be 
burning," that is, Let the approaching night fmd your lamps 
burning. 

In the climate in which we live the twilight precedes and 
announces night, and we may, during this interval, prepare 
torches or lamps. But there are zones in which night, in- 
stead of climbing up to the heaven gradually, seizes on it at 
once, and envelopes all living creatures in sudden darkness. 
It is with life as with these regions. In human life misfortune 
comes even more suddenly than darkness in the countries of 
which I speak. It is for the most of the time an evening 
without a twilight. The splendor of day falls at once into 
the dark gloom of night. We suffer without having fore- 
seen it, without having been prepared for it by a decline of 
happiness, and hence naturally suffer more. Without any 
thing to break the fall, we tumble to the bottom all bruised 
and broken. O what bitterness, what trouble, what internal 
tempest, when the greatest felicity and the deepest misfor- 
tune were the one yesterday and the other to-day ! What 
magic words will communicate at once mildness and strength 
to him whom glory enveloped yesterday and shame to-day, 
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to another who was yesterday the most envied and to^^ay m 
the most wretched of fathers ; to another whom all hopes yes- 
terday intoxicated, and against whom to-day a sudden and 
incurable infirmity closes all the avenues to future fame? 
Will he learn to-day what he knew not yesterday I Will it 
be possible to console him if previously unfurnished with 
consolation ? 

Therefore we have reason to say, Light your lamps. 
But if the Spirit of God himself is the flame of our lamps, 
does it belong to us to light them ? Who can light them but 
Grod only? This objection is refuted by its own conse- 
quences. For it would extend step by step to all our duties, 
and there being no longer any power there would no longer 
be any duty. Let us not distinguish between what we can 
and what we cannot do. For if any thing is above our 
strength, every thing is above our strength ; and if any 
thing is within our reach, all things are. Let us say frankly 
and boldly that man can do nothing, and that he can do 
every thing; nothing without God and every thing with God. 
All the morality of the Gospel rests upon these two founda- 
tions. Without God I am insufficient for the least of my du- 
ties, with God I am capable of all, even the greatest, even of 
the duty which includes all others ; I mean the duty of light- 
ing the lamp. And this is the reason why Jesus Christ, 
who might have said, The Spirit of God will light your 
lamps, has gone farther, and said, "Light your lamps." In 
speaking in this way, apparently he knew that we could 
light them. We can before as after believe on his word, 
but after as before we say with St. Paul, " I did so, yet not 
I, but the grace of God that was with me." The Christian 
soul unites inseparably the feeling of responsibility with the 
feeling of dependence. 

We say then, without scruple, to you whose lamps are 
not yet burning. Kindle your lamps ; and in order to kindle 
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them we oommeiid yoa to the Gospel, interpreted by your 
conscienoe, to your oonscience enllgfateDed by the Groepel. 
But you who have kindled them, have you nothing to do ? 
Are you henceforth sheltered from trial ? Have you not, on 
the contrary, in your character of Christians, particular af- 
flictions to foresee ? Or perhaps you think that your lamps, 
once kindled, will bum of themselves, and never possibly be 
extinguished. It is written, however, " Quench not the Spi* 
rit ;" your lamps then may be extinguished. It is written, 
^* Stir up the gift that is in you ;" it is thus necessary to 
keep this flame constantly alive. It is necessary inces- 
santly to lay up a store of happiness for the days of misfor- 
tune, and of joy fi>r the hours of sadness. It is necessary to 
nourish at the bottom of your hearts faith, hope, and love. 

For this, under the Divine blessing, three means are at 
your disposal ; namely, contemplation, prayer, and good 
works. Might I not add, '< and these three are one ?" By 
contemplation, I understand the contemplation of Jesus 
Christ. It is not an eflbrt of thought, though thought is in- 
separable from contemplation. No; it is a simple, filial, 
assiduous look to Jesus Christ ; I say not to his doctrine, but 
to Jesus Christ. For Jesus Christ, and not Christianity, is 
our object, our good, our life. To contemplate Jesus Christ, 
to live with Jesus Christ, to keep society with Jesus Christ, 
to withdraw to Jesus Christ ; to be accompanied by his me- 
mory and encircled by his presence, to look to him as the 
faithful spouse looks to her husband, to refer to him all our 
thoughts and all our designs,' and fill with him our mind and 
our soul ; this is the primary means, or rather the whole 
means, for it carries with it all the rest. 

To pray, that is, to expect nothing except from Grod ; 
and to expect every thing of God ; to keep our ^ul inces- 
santly open before him ; to lay open before the Father, 
whom Jesus Christ has restored to us, our wants, our fears, 
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our difficulties; to place ourselves continually in his bands; 
to accept, by anticipation, whatever it may please him to 
dispense ; to groan before him under a sense of our weak- 
ness ; to deposit at his feet the burden of our sins; to sigh in 
his presence aAer the aid of a new heart ; to place ourselves 
under the rays of his light, under the dew of his grace ; with 
all the hun)ility of indigence to solicit an asylum under his 
nx>f, a place at his hearth ; to take shelter under his mercy, 
and gain warmth upon his heart ; such is the grace of graces. 
No wind, no storm will extinguish the lamp of him who 
prays. 

In fine, to act, to abound in works of righteousness and 
charity, without intermission to fill both our heart and our 
life into which the world persists in wishing to penetrate, 
and by this constant and happy preoccupation in well doing 
to leave no place, no moment, no occasion for evil ; to unite 
thus more and more with Jesus Christ by resembling him, to 
breathe the air of heaven beforehand, and have a foretaste 
of the pure joys of eternity ; to feel as with the hand the re- 
ality of that moral order, that kingdom of God invisible to so 
many eyes ; to walk in some measure by sight in the dark- 
ness of this world ; in one word, to obey in order to know, 
and serve in order to love : such is the third means that is 
proposed to you. So long as you use it, fear not lest the 
flame of your lamp become feeble or extinct, lest consolation 
fail you in the hour of affliction. " By this," says St. John, 
speaking of the works of love, " by this you shall know that 
you are of the truth, and shall assure your hearts before 
God." 

Shall you come gradually to find in suffering all the 
savor of a blessing ? Why not ? Since the time when St. 
Paul said to the Colossians, "I rejoice in my sufferings," 
the Lord's hand is not shortened. If every Christian regards 
the different trials to which he is exposed as a ground of 
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perfect joy, the grace of God may raise him higher, and put 
him in a state to feel the joy. But is it not a great matter 
that he already knows what they are worth, and that with a 
free and idnoere movement he blesses God for them ? Wait 
firmly for this grace, you who have carefully maintained the 
flame of your lamps. You knew long ago that you are loved, 
but the hour of affliction will come and teach vou how much 
God loves you. For it is for that hour that Grod has reserved 
the most abundant effusions of his grace, and for this even 
has he prepared that hour. Be assured there is nothing he 
will refuse to make your days of mourning days of shining 
light. Thousands have experienced this before you, and 
thousands more are ready to tell you that never so much as 
in houre of anguish have they experienced how good the 
Almighty js. It is the wretched who ale grateful. To hear 
them one would say that prosperity caused their gratitude to 
fall asleep, and that adversity has awakened it. There is, 
in fact, a ^iritual supernatural joy which rests at the bottom 
of the Christian soul in tranquil days, and which affliction stira 
up and causes to boil over, and which reserves every thing that 
it has most impressive and thrilling for those very moments 
when joy seems impossible. This joy of the Spirit does not 
cause the sorrow of nature to disappear, but neither does this 
sorrow extinguish that joy. They subsist beside each other, 
the sorrow furnishing occasion and nourishment to the joy, 
the joy preventing the excess of sorrow. 

Grod would not hesitate to work wonders in order to turn 
your sorrow into joy. When in your Gethsemane (for each 
in his turn enters this garden to sweat blood like the Prince 
of the just,) you shall in your agony have uttered the mourn- 
ful cry, "Father, let this cup pass from me," the Father 
might send angels to your assistance as he did to our gener- 
ous representative. But Christ needed this assistance, and 
thanks to him we need it not. The angels who m those 
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draad tfami will ooma with a oonuMwrioDte hand to ■fport: 
oar deolining head» aod wipe the eweat ftom our hnov, ant 
InvinUe angela, who will not then oome for the fim tlaiji^ftr 
thej have long been thefe, and haTO nerer quilled Oi. Thaii 
inviMble angele are fiath, hope, and love, if we haTo dnIai nM 
them beeide ue by eontemplation, prayer, aod good weika^ 
or rather he whom we have detained beade qb hi God Mam 
aelf; God whoee Spirit, as he hinwdf baa said, <«je.indi»^ 
trem in all our diatremee.'' ** Though we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death we will fear no evil, fiir God 
is with us, his rod and his staff oomfcrt us.'' Yea, in this 
▼ery daricneas, the blackeet of all darkneas, in the appioadies 
of death, Thou thyself, O Lord ! wilt oome to oomfort thy 
poor creatures; Thou wilt defend our couoh from those 
visions of terror which ominous i^ipearanoea and the remem- 
brance of our ains gather around ua« Did it aeem good to 
thy wiadom to leave ua alone, and without immediate conao- 
lation, to perform a part of the journey in the darkness of 
our cavern, it would be on its issue to give a purer and more 
brilliant light to the sacred day of redemption. The radiant 
face of our Saviour will enlighten this darkness ; we shall 
not be long in discerning his mild and beneficent counte- 
nance ; and, from this moment, assured and enraptured, we 
shall feel a sublime joy rise and expand in our soul over our 
fears, our regrets, and it may be our remorse. Beside him 
what can we fear, what can we want ? Shall we not be 
well wherever be is ? Can we be perfectly satisfied wher- 
ever he is not ? Was not the hope which supplied the place 
of happiness here below, the hope of possessing him ? And 
if it was sweet in this place of exile to suffer with him, what 
will it be in heaven to reign with him? O revelations, 
glory, marvels of a Christian death, how great you are and 
ravishing! Will it ever be possible for us to pay too 
dearly for them ? Is it to pay too much for the death of 
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B righteous to die beforehand, and die daily to ouraelves, 
id hide our life with Christ i& the boeom of God ? O Lord, 
Ach us this death, in order that we may be capable of the 
ber ! O Lord, disrobe us of ourselves, and clothe us with 
yself! Make us poor in order that we may be rich! 
I our only treasure ! Be our only light in the days of 
ippiness, so that thou mayest also be our light in days of 
ouming, and at the hour of final departure ! 
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SmON PETER. 



TWO DIS00UB8B8 ON JOHV I. «; MATT. XTL H-R 



** And when Jetot beheld him, he nid,Tboii art Simon the ■on of Jooft : 
thoo diftlt be called Cephai, which is, by inteipietation,! A lione.''— 
Jomii.4d. 

« When Jeioe come into the oouli of GeMiw PfaQippi, he ndDod hii 
diodpleo, Mying, Whom do men mj that I the Son of man ami 
And they said. Some say that thoa art John the Baptist ; some 
EUias ; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith onto 
them, But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered 
and said. Then art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesos 
answered and said nnto him. Blessed art thon, Simon Bar-jona ; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it nnto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven. And I say also nnto thee. That thoa art Peter, and 
npon this rock I will build my church ; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it." — Matthew xvi. 13-18. 

FIRST DISCOURSE. 

A FISHERMAN named Andrew, having heard of Jesas, rose up 
and followed him. Believing that in him he bad found the 
Messiah or Christ, he imparts the glad tidings to Simon, arid 
takes him to Jesus. "And Jesus," says the Evangelist, 
** having looked upon him, said, Thou art Simon son of Jonas ; 
thou wilt be called Cephas, which is, by interpretotkxi, a 



atone." And as Jesus is not a Ehan, to lie, nor to utter vain 
words, the expression, '<Ti)ou siialt be called a stone/' 
means, thou sbalt be a stone, thou shalt be a rock. And 
this name thereafter attaches to Simon, whose original name 
is gradually effaced, or seldom appears without being united 
to his new name. Familiarly, ordinarily, almost without 
thinking of it, the disciples of Jesus give their fellow disciple 
the name of stone or rock. To us, too, he is now known, so 
to speak, only under this solemn mystical name. God, in his 
eternal decrees, had called him beforehand by his name as 
he called Cyrus. Peter he was before he was bom to mortal 
life, Peter he is in the Church to the end of ages, Peter he 
shall be in eternity. 

Were it not of itself very clear that Jesus Christ says 
nothing, does nothing, without a serious meaning, we might 
find proof in another place that it was of set purpose and 
very seriously that he had conferred on his disciple this name, 
at onoe impressive and imposing. He confirms it on a 
solemn occasion. The people are at once moved and divided 
on the subject of the man of Nazareth. On one point only 
are they agreed : that certainly he is a great personage, so 
great indeed that they cannot believe he belongs to the pres- 
ent generation (for it is to the things and the men of the past 
that our r^ards are preferably given) ; he is doubtless one 
of the great men whom God has taken to glory ; either John 
the Baptist, who has just perished, or Elias, or Jeremiah, or 
some one of the prophets. Jesus asks his disciples, " Whom 
say ye that I am V Simon Peter, says the historian, Simon 
the rock, (for thus only was he now called,) takes speech, 
and answers, '' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.'' Jesus immediately replied, " Blessed art thou, Simon 
son of Jonas ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And I say unto 
thee (just as if he had said, Thou hast named me, I name 



tlM,)thoa sit Peter, aod apoa tfaia Mek I HW bsM'ttf 
Chonrii, and the gates of heU shsll not 'prersQ iqgainMfK* 
Thus, then, st the beginning snd towsrds Ae nlii- tfift 
■rfnistfy Jesus solemnly imposed the iwnie «if 'Ktafl^lliilb 
asB of Jonas, first when fiKroon had nM^&f4f0b ttUi itillrty 
thing to ftimish Jesos Christ with ai^ oeeasleB ti^it,'iiWfc 
■eoond time oo the ufteranoe of a a^tenee or "fMtUMi cf 
fidth hj thb same apostle. 

We pfopoBtf brethren, to lay beibin yousoBM TefleMUfi 
on what Jesus did on these two oeoasions ; we wiA ti i|l6Sk 
to yott on this sovereign substitution of a new naiM tollWt 
which the son of Jonas had received at hk bbth. Btit Itii 
necesnury to begin with explaining the new tkune^ llto 
«Ddnsotly significant name which Jesus Clurist bestoiN on 
Simon. 

I speak, brethren, of the new name oidy. ' We^tti^htny 
to explain the old one. Ton are probably awar» thtt 6#Mi 
among ourselves there is not a name without a meaning, bdt 
with regard to most names this meaning has gradually dis- 
appeared from successive changes on the words. It was not 
so among the Hebrews. Every name signified something, 
because they did not wish, did not admit any name which 
did not awaken some idea. The wishes, the hopes, the af- 
factions, the recollections, of a family were openly expressed 
in the name which a child received. In this respect, how- 
ever, it would not be worth while to explain the name of 
Simon, and that of Jonas his father. But more than once, 
perhaps, in choosing the name of his child the father was 
unconsciously directed by Providence, and it sometime^ hap- 
pened also that God explicitly pronounced his will in thb 
respect. Thus the name of John, which signifies the grace 
or gift of the Almighty, was brought by an angel to Zacharias, 
lather of the forerunner ; and the very common name of 
Jesus, or Saviour, was by the express will of God, the Ihuman 



same of Jesus Christ. There are cases in whioh a very 
striking relati<m between the name of a personage and his 
character or life, scarcely permits us to doubt that God did 
Interfere with the determination of the family. How can 
we but admire the arrangement by whioh he to whom the 
Anointed of the Lord exclaimed on the road to Damascus, 
^ Why persecutest thou me ?" bore during the first period of 
his life the name of Saul or SaOl ; in other words, that of the 
unhappy prince who also persecuted an anointed of the 
I«ord in the person of David ? As to the individual spoken 
of in our text, without going further, we simply say that 
Simon signifies Usieiung, and Jonas, dove. What lovely 
names, as applied to the Crospel ! how exact the expression 
of what was in fiict the character of the Apostle, as amiable 
as he was venerable ; and how easily will every Christian 
understand that he who worthily bears the naUTe of hsiemng 
and dove deserves also that of rock. 

But what we have to do with here is the new name 
which Simon received. Jesus on two occasions called him 
Cephas, that is, stone. This name has no appearance of ob- 
scurity, and yet wo would not be sure of properly seeking 
and entering fully into our Saviour's idea if we were coo- 
fined to the text. Jesus Christ becomes his own interpreter, 
in the words of St. Matthew, which we place beside thoee of 
St. John. We might have believed (and who knows not but 
the son of Jonas also believed ?) that the name of Peter was a 
pre-announcement of the immovable firmness which charao- 
terized him as an apostle of Jesus Christ. If he thought so 
it was a great error, and the subject of great humiliation ; 
and a moment was to arrive when this name which attaches 
to his person, and by which his Master and his companions 
continued to designate him, was to seem to him, shall I say, 
a cruel mockery 1 Without speaking of his unhappy denial, 
and of )u8 flight with the other disciples^ was it truly the 



oTooiiTtBtioiiy ibm faiwaiM of Jiiiijii <hH 
in tbow aols of pietamptioBy Utam egtimvagmoiB^ wHuh 
waie generous,. DO doubt, but in which the' Jhsh cnif lit 
blood perfenn^ so greet a pert t k wikM, th entJm i ^ ■g fai t 
diftient idee thet Jeeus Chriet eelled Um P«ler4 «ftiflliii 
idea he hee himeelf deolered, '< On tUt iriiok I liffi farfUta^ 
CShnroh/' - -^ 'W- 

Tbeie ie no raierenoe, theop dimitljr^ lant^ MthlMDhn. 
ffaeter of St. Peter, but to hie oeHiDg end Irie morib ^^Wlm 
Chmoh of the Lord wee to be built upon hia. Not ae UMk 
PMnr wae to be the foundation oC the Chnioh; ninoelheeesii 
eiilj one Foundation, one Cbner-stone^ iieimely ,Je B n e ChfUft 
fMer himeeif wae to be laid on thii fcuadetkini fivm wheals 
like all the other atonee of the buildim; te doifidliia 
atvangth ; but he wea after Jeeue Ghriat^ ia the neie—i an 
llM»partof JeauaChriat, a atone on which the Ohttmh ofia> 
ena Chriat, like a living temple, would ariae. - -'i . *'*a 

The Church, in a certain aenae, eziated before thia' was 
aaid. As soon as some individuals believed in Jeaua Ghriat 
and followed him, there was a Church ; and 'this little con- 
gregation, still wholly passive, seated in silence at the feet of 
Jesus, carried in their hands, in their heart, in their £uth, 
the destinies of the world. In this view, perhaps, our Sa- 
viour said to this handful of obscure individuals, '^ Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom." However, in another sense, the Church did 
not yet exist. The active spontaneous Church, r^reaenting 
and continuing Jesus Christ, the Church, the fulness of Hun 
who filleth all in all, dates only from the death of Jeaua 
Chriat, who was to draw all men unto him only after he 
should be lifted up ; or, to speak still more precisely, it 
dates from the communication of the Holy Spirit, which waa 
to the disciples of our Lord the expected and wished &r aig> 
nal. The hiirtory of Christianity haa an earlier datO:) the 
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tpry of the Charoh q>eii« on the day of Penteoost. Oa that 
day, with the miniatry of the Word, begins the erection of 
the new temple. 

What then, in this great work, is the work, the part, the 
oharacter of Simon ? Does what he was, and what he did, 
justify our Saviour's words, '^ Tiiou art Peter, and on this 
rock I will buUd my Church ?" 

Let us agree here, brethren. If in order to justify these 
words it was necessary (as many have supposed) that Peter 
abould have been, not only for the wh&le body of the faithful, 
but for his companions in the apostleship, the supreme autho- 
rity in matters of doctrine, the source of truth, the final judge 
in all questions, Peter has not justified the imposing titlo 
which his Master gave him. The whole apostolic Church, 
which did not recognize these attributes, must then have 
been unbelieving; and so must Peter have been, since he 
has not claimed them. Neither did the apostles submit to 
Peter, nor did Peter ever assert his right to it. Parties, each 
'of whom gave themselves a chief among the apostles, appear 
in the first churches. Peter, without wishing it, had his own 
party in the church of Corinth ; where several gave him an 
exclusive preference over Apollos and Paul. This party, if 
Peter had in fact had the supreme authority with which he 
is invested in spite of himself, was necessarily the good par- 
ty, or rather, was not a party, was the Orthodox Church. 
Yet St. Paul calls it a party, and blames those who attach 
themselves to Cephas, or Apollos, or himself, instead of at- 
taching themselveis simply and directly to Jesus Christ. Paul 
rebukes St. Peter for a practice closely connected with doc- 
trine. Paul counts it an honor to have so acted, and Peter 
does not protest. Nowhere does Peter either exercise or af- 
fect an authority superior to that of the other apostles ; no- 
where is he, as regards them, the supreme and final appeal, 
mid when he is consulted alpzig with others, who like him 
# 16 



•MMlM pDkn, (beoawithqr hMi hMi «ftllli»L«i) 
mj9t en the Terj oooaakNi iriien, if evwr it wofeM^aaeM.te 
ought to hmve ahown himidf pope in the fidl inm«ingrf tie 
tenn, hit only dietinotion is thet he qweki firat. Btbtpmi 
Us opinion, doee not impoee it. Heienotevwiliepieriinit 
•r this Miembly, nor the nedeiHor of tfaii- dkmmimkr-,tk 
thiDWi into it no other weight thui thnier wmttdomtiMM 
hmmUtf. In fiuA, on thli tndj dngnlw oeoMJiin ndMug 
eshibiti in him the pretenoone whioh at nfaM^peiiod^nil 
on the Teiy tomb of this humble epoitle^ hnve been -meitdnp 
inhiineme. . Whrntiemeiao to be eifnoled flam- An Gtti^ 
pel in h!9€sr of theee aanie pwifn e fane j Nolhii^i 4nihni.w» 
ehooee to eay that Peter is named ollener dwn 4m ^rthir 
apoatleai and naoally tot ; that lie monfleqaenlly i»apnhaa* 
man, aometimea aa a worthy oigan of hie Moir diaaiphi^ 
hot aometimea alaoy in hia haate, oigantff n eanal-wiafan 
and an indiaoieet leal ; ao nmoh ao^ that in tlm= wry olia|ler 
in whioh Jfaaua Christ oonfirms his name of Peter, he ahxs a 
few lines further on, oalls him Satan, on aooount of his words. 
If then on saying to Simon, " Thou art Peter,'' Jesus Christ 
transformed the Christian republio into a monarohy, if Jesus 
raised his disciple to a throne, Jesus spoke in rain; fer 
Simon never was what aa this supposition he ought to have 
been. 

Simon was a rock on which the Church of Christ was to 
be built Whatever be the meaning of these words, they do 
not signify, they do not express that Peter was to be the 
apostle of apostles, and alone invested with infallibility 
among those first disciples /who were all witnesses like him 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, all partakers like him of 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit. And i^ without 
claiming for Peter himself what the history of the apostolic 
Church too evidently denies him, it is olaimed for his See, for 
his flnicceasors, (supposing him to have hi^ f^ See and eUQ- 



eeasoTB,) if the rimple declaration, " Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will bu^ld my Church," baa this interpretation 
. given to it, not Peter himself, but, bim excepted, all wbo 
have been biabopa of Rome, have the benefit of the promise 
which was made to him alone, and have by themselves alone 
succeeded to the authority of all the sees and of all the 
apostles ; if the words of Jesus Christ, null as regards Peter 
himself, signify all this in behalf of those who have suc- 
ceeded him in the government of a particular community, 
then right is founded upon fact instead of fact upon right ; 
in other words, the texts giving no authority to a human 
establishment, recourse is had to the interpretation of the 
texts after the establishment. The meaning of the Divine 
expressions is sought in the institution, instead of the institution 
being judged by the words. By this monstrous perversion, all 
the principles of interpretation, the basis of all belief, are 
shaken, and the meaning of Scripture is left to arbitrary de- 
cision. All landmarks are removed, and the field of truth is 
thrown open to the fury of the most extravagant doubts. In 
one word, by a presumptuous aJ9irmation, right has been 
given beforehand to all negations. We are not going too 
far,, brethren. Owing to affirmation without proof, to con- 
tradictions without evidence, the simplest minds have been 
rendered suspicious, the firmest mind wavering and uncer- 
tain, and skepticism has forced its way both into the Church 
and society. 

Thus then, brethren, the promise of Jesus Christ to Simon 
has not, cannot have the extravagant meaning which has 
been given to it. On the other hand, our Lord's words 
have certainly sOme meaning ; shall we go far to seek it, 
brethren ? Does it not offer itself to the first glance ? 

Though the Evangelist and the historian of the Acts had 
lefl St. Peter on the same level with all the rest of the 
apostles, there would be no ground for astonishment at the 
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iIm Cbmli would not have raHiad priodyally vpon 
it would kftfe wHad on lum in wamm dogiM^ aodiwo wmH 
•Iwwjfi b0 ttUfl^ aftsr ciighiwo OBWlmiBi^ to iBgud. 
iIm nwk oat of which wo lisfo heoi howa. i- Hmi 
GhifalyOollinf iuni hja d i tfcwrt hut mfoaBj t 
Midto him,Thooait bmd, ood withthiohrattdl wiltfttd 
WKf CImiioIi, or, Thoo art living wator, and with tiiia walBr 
I will loAoth my Chnioh, noBo of iw woold ooneliadathit 
PmiI, and John, and Jameo, and ApoUo^ and ThnoOy, hmo 
■olhina to claim in this aigniAoant appoUalion* Hni nBt 
Jorai Chtk^ who is pioperiy tho hioad and the firing wator, 
tnnotbnned his apostles into hread and living wntert And 
how oan wo deny them to have heen iook% and parto of the 
lock on which the draioh has heen built t Thnsb then, 
tteoi^ Simon had mniained in the shade or twilight in winoh 
other apostles remained, the erprtsrion of Jesos ChiiBl in 
r^ard to him would find its justificaticA in the mere ftot 
of the apostleship of Simon, and the general certainty we 
should have of his having labored with all the others for the 
progress of the Gospel upon the earth. It would still, no 
doubt, require to be considered why he alone among all the 
apostles should have his name changed by his Master, why 
he alone was sumamed Peter ; but in whatever way we 
should explain this specialty, or even should we be obliged to 
give up the attempt to explain it, the name assigned him by 
Jesus Christ should, nevertheless, appear appropriate . and 
true, and the declaration of the Master should still find its 
full 'Confirmation in the services which Simon, concurrently 
with others, should have rendered to the cause of the Gospel. 
As in some respects St. Peter is evidently raised above the 
level, we are accustomed, brethren, and very properly, to 
attach to the words of our Lord a more iq>eoial idea ; but 
this implies not that on inferior ground, I mean without 
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tinetioDy the aotiTity of Peter would not have fulfilled the 
lifomise. Erase in idea every thing that distinguishes him, 
every thing in the Gospel history that assigns to him a 
■pecial importance, and you will not find, I venture to assure 
yoa, that the words of the Master were pronounced in vain. 
They might mean more, but might also mean less. Only 
the facts have proved that more was meant. 

But yerily it did mean more, and the fulfilment has not 
merely been exact, but rich, superabundant, striking. Not 
only has Peter formed part of the living rock on which the 
Church has been slowly reared, but Peter has been in him- 
self al(»ie a rock ; Peter has, in a certain sense, been the 
Tock on which our Lord has built. We must explain. 

In every work, brethren, if we ascend to the principle, 
we find that God does all, and shares not his glory with any 
other. But if we lower our view we discover helps. Men 
are workers with him because he has so pleased.. To him, 
DO doubt, belong their works as well as themselves whom he 
has created and fitted to do the work. Nevertheless they 
haye worked with him, and the work which comes from him 
has, been done by them. Now Grod, when consenting to let 
a work be human, subjects it to all human conditions, and 
particularly to this one, that all who are employed under 
his eye have not, in this work, a part either exactly equal, 
or exactly alike. In all works in which several men concur 
together, even were all equally devoted, there is a kind of 
drama in which all do not perform the same patt. There 
always are, there must always be, men who take the initia- 
tiye, men made for beginning undertakings, paving the 
road, setting the example. Their character is a character 
apart, which, with an equal degree of devotedness and fidel- 
ity, some have received, others not. When any important 
step is to be taken, every society, however free, looks out for 
some individual better qualified than others to perform it ; 



Md ia waAa, the olijeot of vhiah ii flw ■JtfblhhMnt mI'M 
htmraoljr kingdom, God aerer Mb to nam «p aimilu mt^ 
vidttds. So kmg as hunwn nataro k-what it m tHaia^il 
b» HMO oa whom the initiati?a defiolva% theia'wflL;ha aaak 
■Ma ia the domaia of religioaaieverf whenelea.*-ia.aH)r 
of the gnet aioTementi which have naewad tbaJhoaefilhl' 
woild, or the oonditioa of the hnmaa iri teUeo ^ tiw naldlaii 
have aever diepeaMd with a head. They leok^aaft te^him 
■at to get idea% but heoaoae they hate then^ iav If- Ihir 
had Bot^ they would not look fiir him. They aaak hfaa lhi« 
he may aot in aooordanoe with theee ideaai ia-^oider- It 
waliia them. Rather they have m diflie a hy ia; fiinlhig 
him. Tlie keenesty the atrongeat^ not. ahraya tha 'heather 
the moat enligbtened, advanoea; aometimaa adraaoaa. ^uile 
ah»e and oo hie own aoeoont, but the ataadairi whiah he 
laiaaa aooa givea him an anpy. llraa Luther a dw a no a d ftl 
fint with a dubioua and yet nnoertain alep.- He oaniad 
within him, but in a more profound and diatinot ferm, the oh- 
oure idea of a multitude. He spoke it aloud, and the multi- 
tude recognized it, recognized themselvea, and through the 
perils of a dangerous war followed him who, so to speak, by a 
word made them acquainted with themselvea. The renewed 
Church found its man of action in Luther, as the infimt 
Church found hers in St. Peter. St. Peter, with miraculous 
gifta, is the Luther of the primitive Church, as Luther, con* 
fined to more ordinary gifts, is the St. Peter of tiie Reforma- 
tion. And it is on considering what this Apostle was to the 
rising Church, and consequently to the Church of all tiroea, 
that we feel obliged to attach a special and very personal 
meaning to our Saviour's declaration, " Thou art Peter." 

Already in this Church not yet constituted, in this 
Church still under a kind of tutelage, which Jesus Christ 
had gathered around his person, Peter above othera attracts 
and fixea our regard. His Master has not aaaigned to huoa 
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die first place ; tor the first plaoe belongs to no one, and we 

remember that an indiscreet question, not of Peter but of the 

mother of two other disciples, called forth from the lips of 

our Lord the memorable declaration, '* Let him who would 

be greatest anoong you be the servant of all." Still less has 

St. Peter been invested by his Master with any species of 

authority over his colleagues. Not one word of such a 

ueaning proceeded from his Master's lips. But whose is 

the name which occurs most frequently if it is not Peter's ? 

Who is it that acts as organ to the disciples when they apply 

to Jesus Qhrist but this same Peter ? To whom does our 

Lord more frequently address his discourse than to Peter I 

Pint it miist be oarefiiUy observed that this attention, which 

Peter involiintarily attracts to himself by his mere character, 

by a moro active zeal, a more conspicuous affection,* Jesus 

Christ contributes to procure for him. Jesus Christ has, if 

not greater intimacy, (we know the contrary,) at least more 

etztemal relations with him than with the rest of the apostles. 

He gives him^nore of his attention, he makes him the object 

of (E^)ecial solicitude ; he prepares him, exercises him, tries 

his fitness, so to speak, for a future situation. He is an 

instrument which he tunes, a metal which he refines, a 

weapon which he sharpens. To no other does he give such 

particular care, and one would say that Peter being formed 

beforehand for the apostleship, all others will be formed of 

course. Thus, then, the character of Peter carries him 

always like a valiant soldier in the van, and the will of his 

Master keeps him there. It keeps him there so evidently, 

that uniformly in th^ Gospel his name begins the list of the 

disciples, and when the leading ones only are mentioned, he 

stands there first also. So strongly is this distinction or pre* 

* Bmieat ardenw. This expreanon of an ancient poet gives the 
ssm of Peter's character. 
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InoivB fey ftiMthiy of ub dho^Mi^ sntoiv tirai iMi hI 
of Sbmm, nd allom Mb to ffll so gieit i ii|ilb 
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T^W CfWI BMOIB MODBy ttft Mm Of ftJlUull W ftft W^WBlftiB. 

WB knov InfimlMBdl vbo wiD bs AB'^AdVauoB {dftn 
Ik umjlnglDi to iiMioh. And in titii lAm ike 

■IgBBl wBB glfBDy WB0II UBM IBB oHlllD|^ Olt B llUglilJ ^nBIl 

IhB Bjotto^ met to odebnto tte but JewMi 'IfetMoiM, 
htni thB pBBd hour of depBitUBBoondy Abv^'^Wbbbo tofc* 
■o dmrioB amoiig Aboi bb to iha giMt Ofl|Maln iiim 
to BiBidi Bt their iMod. For b long tiiiiB ' Ais pirt 
dBfohBd OB Fetor, end it WBB onlj OB tifa Mm dMil'iBdtar 
bobM tBho ft up. WImb thB ^eeiphe ipbib BtiB wiftfa^ It 
uB OpwHwtBT, whoB B hmdfed BBd tiPOBlj pcAedtaB^ fliB flhl' 
ftoilB of thB thoQNDdi and thoBBude'etm obntafaMI Hi Ifte 
IMvinB liBBdy wiBBtlcd in pmyor with a Tieir to odiBr UnnMt- 
UngB that moat aoon arrive, Peter, pie-oooapied idA actiik 
and goTerameDt, called for the election of a twelfth aposde 
as a snbstitate for him who, according to the foarful expres- 
eion of Scriptare, ** had gone to hie place." After the effti- 
eion of the Hoi j Spirit, manifested all at ooce by the gift of 
tongues, when the multitude of Jews who had come to the 
fntiyal, and whose priests had not yet had time to poisbn 
their minds ; when this multitude, deeply moved, solicit an 
explanation, or rather a direction, it is Peter who answers, 
it is Peter who proclaims the advent of the worship in spirit 
and in truth. It is he who invites these first fruits from 
among the nations to be baptized, he whose powerful words 
in a few instants creates and constitutes a Christian Church 
of three thousand souls in the heart of the city which has 
JQst slain Christ. Some days elapse. Peter, sustained hy 
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that faith, a aiDgle grain of whioh removes mountains, per- 
forms in presence of the people a miraculous cqre. This 
- famishes him with the text of a new sermon for which he is 
put in irons, but whioh calls five thousand souls more to the 
profession of the new faith. Thus Jesus Christ, by the 
ministry of Peter, has already a whole people in that very 
-city where so short a time ago some few friends were se- 
cretly encouraged by the remembrance of his words. The 
captivity of Peter neither annuls nor suspends its influence, 
and we see one during his absence occupying the place 
which he leaves vacant. His liberty had brought him be- 
fore the multitude; his captivity, so to speak, brings him 
before the members of the Jewish priesthood. To them, as 
to the multitude, he announces the merciful counsel of the 
Father of men ; and John, the companion of his captivity, 
breaking silence for the first time, joins him in that declara- 
tion whose calmness and simplicity carry dismay into the 
soul of the priests, and condemn them to inaction : '* Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to obey you rather than God, 
judge ye." Set at liberty, he resumes his place amid the 
apostles ; and, in decisive and solemn circumstances, it is 
still be whom we see appear. The first of the two miracles 
of terror performed under the Gospel belongs to Peter. At 
his voice Ananias and Sapphira expiate a hypocritical lie 
by a sudden death. Instruction belongs equally to all, for 
all as well as he have received the Holy Spirit, but action, 
the initiative, are proper to him ; until the centres having 
multiplied, and the first church having engendered several 
churches, each gradually becomes what the first was, and 
. receives equally the impulse of some man of action, -who 
will be, as it were, the Simon Peter of this new community. 
However, until they are consolidated, and in order that they 
may be so, Peter interposes and shows himself every where. 
The teaching of Philip has caused a new harvest to spring 

16* 



upiESuMila. at PM0I^ «te MmI Mir it, joei to UbI 
It up in bandlas. Thk Qiiadi fequirad oelylO' Im- ooMi- 
tmad and oiguiiaed, and it k VdlBt whofomt^tSfMm^mi 
mgnlam it This ko does efwy vheie; fee it^iii wi, 
«*PM»r Tiiited all the diUTobM." b tUi aMmgii.1 Nib 
bnthmi: another tuk is oommittnd toi Petlir*^ it^ii.llMi 
hnmX introduction of the Gentile warU ittto the GfaiDoh. 
Bne, ageiny uMtmotipn ia leaa appannt Aan aetioa* -. Paftar 
haa neither disooveredi nor oonoeifed, nor leaaonailf on the 
wuTeiaality of the gift of God ; only a.TiMD» lim pmpoitef 
which at firtt escapes him, preparea him fcr ananyeoladly 
meeting with a new truth, or a new derelopment of the 
great eraogelioal tmth. It is not so much lie that tsachss 
as he that is taught, when an order firam God having tdnn 
him to the honse of the centurion GbrtwUusy hai then .finis 
his Tision explained ; and when, seeiog the. Holy fi^ift he- 
slowing hie gifts and stamping his seal on man who are 
^ther Hebrews nor descendants of Hebrews, be baa now 
only to proclaim the surprising tidings of the calling of the 
Gentiles, and exclaim with the prophet, '^Sing, O barren, 
tbou that didst not bear I . . . Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations ! 
• . . For thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles." Is. liv. 
What are the old prejudices of Peter against such a mani- 
festation ? Who (as he himself expresses it,) can forlnd that 
those who have received the Holy Spirit should be baptized 
with water ? Will this frank and resolute man hesitate ? 
He hesitates not. He throws down the barrier which till 
this hour he had thought immovable. He ceases to be a 
Jew at the same time that these neophytes cease to be 
heathens. He pours the water of baptism on all those pro- 
fane heads, and under the roof of the centurion Cornelius 
the greatest promise is fulfilled, and a boundless prospect 
opens. 
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Till now, brethieiiy yonr eye eooountered only the name 
and traces of Peter. You contioue to look for him. He 
appears no more. The shadow covers his person ; silence 
afarouds his name. His work is not ended. He will still 
labor much, till his last and fruitful labor of martyrdom ; 
but since he has given to the evangelization of the world an 
impulse which will never be arrested, his part is no longer 
the same. In fact, and silently, he abdicates the primacy 
with which the force of circumstances and the will of his 
Master had invested him. Like the dictator of ancient Rome, 
he returns to his plough ; and if henceforth any thing dis- 
tinguishes him, if any pre-eminence can be claimed for him, 
I think it is that of humility. Who can read, who has ever 
read the letters of this holy apostle, without being struck 
with this character above all others ? Where is the impetu- 
ous Simon who strikes the high priest's servant ? Where is 
the presumptuous Simon who dares to say to his Lord, 
^ Though all should deny thee, yet will not I deny thee ?" 
Where is the rash Simon, who, opposing the fulfilment of 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, exclaims to him, " Grod forbid ! 
that will not happen to thee." He has disappeared, brethren, 
and his place knows him no more. But where also is the 
Simon who denied his Master and his Friend ? I now find 
only a man emptied of himself, and wholly full of his 
Saviour ; effacing, annihilating himself, not only before Him, 
but before those whom he himself led to battle ; a grave, 
meek, pious, modest servant of Grod and man ; an admirable 
model of humility and candor. 
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TWO DiaCOURHBa ON lOBV I. IS: MATT. XVI. 13-18. 



•■ And ivhcn Jems beheld him, be eaid, Tbon art Siinoii the son of 
Jonn: Iboaahalibe colled Cephas, which a, b; inlerpretiLlion, A 
Blone." — Jonn i. 42. 

"When Jeans came into the cooats of Ceaarpa Fhllippi, he asked hia 
diaeiples. Baying. Whom do men say thai I Ihe Son of man am T 
And thee said. Some say tlmt thou ari John ihc Bnplisl ; pome, 
EUm ; and oihen, Jeremiu, or one at the propfaela. He aailh onto 
them, Bm whom tmj ye that 1 am ! And Simon Peter miawered 
and slid, Thoa ait the Chriat, the Son of the living Ood. And 
Jeraa anaweied and *aid unto him, Blefiaed art thon.^imon Bv- 
JoDa; for fltah and blood hath not revealed It unto Ihee.bnttir 
Fktbet whkh ia in heaven. And I my alto imto thee. That Am 
art Peter, aitd npon thia rock I will bnild mr choroh ; and da gaMt 
«f hell akiU not prevail againat it."— MiiiBaw zw. U-IB., 

SECOND DISCOURSE. ' 

BsBTHBKN, now that we know io what sense Jesus Chrigt 
givea the name of Peter to the son of Jonas, it remains to 
consider what inatniction we onrcelves ma; derive frtun this 
remarkable iact. Will it ba necessary to go far in searchtDg 
for it f Will it be at all necessary to search fer it ? U it 
nrobable that the conduct of our divina Master, in ao gtwwv 
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a ooDJiinetiiTe as the solemn calling of one of his apostles to 
a poet of such importance to the destinies of the Church, 
that among the sayings of our Saviour, one which brings out 
in highest relief the supreme authority with which he was 
invested, is it probable that all this, which had such mighty 
consequences on the future prospects of the world, has no 
instruction for us ? No ; that is not probable, nor even pos- 
sible. These things, like all others, have been written for 
our instruction, that we may believe, and believing, have 
eternal life. Let us, then, begin anew to study the fact 
which furnished the materials of the former Discourse ; now, 
however, to instruct ourselves in the ways of the Liord, and 
penetrate as far as we can, or >may be useful to us, into the 
secrets of his Providence. 

The first thing which strikes us in our text is, that Jesus 
Christ gives Sinlon a significant and prophetical name before 
Simon has done any thing or said any thing which can give 
a presage of what he is afterwards to become. This we have 
seen. It was a first meeting, and nothing gives ground to 
suppose that Jesus Christ had gathered the least information 
' respecting Simon. He fixes on this new-comer one of those 
penetrating looks which doubtless went from the features to 
the inmost soul, and without questioning, without having 
• made him speak, he says to him, " Thou art Simon, son of 
Jonas;" (thus telling him his first name, which perhaps he 
had never heard pronounced,) " Thou art Simon, son of Jo- 
nas ; thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, 
a stone.'* If you suppose that he spoke thus without regard 
to what Simon was ; if you suppose that Jesus said to him- 
- self, I mean that the man whom they are going to bring to 
me, or are bringing to me this moment, shall be the rock, 
the stone on which my Church will be reared ; and if this 
man has actually become so, how shall we sufficiently ad- 
imre the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, to whom all instru- 



iBMHi m good, hao>iMe himfomrnhmow m tiw i r fp mH ,M4 
Uo light tbolr light! How can w# wflMeotl^ j^niioi J«i 
havkff heoQ able to make the 6m oon^vlijr tkm jowfi ffmr 
of hie word, by a nngle act of hia wflU^the i>diiBwn||iWf 
pnMmoter of ao difficult a work 1 If itnajJw.aiiUittMit.^ 
Goapelii a aeoond Geneaia, it may aho baaaidthat .tlprifr 
log of the aoa of Jooaa is a true oxeatkMa. .le^imQbat^if 
theo indflgd the Son and the imam of Hina who aasaka^Mi 
it ia dooe, of Him who oalla thinga whichrai)a-iiQit.«|kif tfaff 
were. You are perfectly eutitled to abide by tUa^fiat JHf- 
poaition, wliioh certaioly ia to the glory of Jleoua Chnil» W 
I do not dwell upon it. Jeaua Chriat, befeve aayii|g to^Simfla 
** Thou art a aUme," fixed hia eye upon bitn. lUa oouV 
not be in vain. With a single look he ;psne!tratie4 |9|imoni; 
ftom tUa moment Simon was know^ to him. Bi»thi«Ni$ ahall 
we admire this Divine penetration less than w» just Jiev ad* 
mired this Divine power I b it less strange, jb it leaa won- 
derful, to say of a man on first sight what he is and what he 
will be, and to change his name on this foresight, than to 
prepare him, whatever he may be in himself, to become one 
day what it is meant he should be ? You may choose. For 
ourselves, we are in both cases equally struck with the au- 
thority, the majesty of Jesus Christ. In both cases we recog- 
nize in Jesus Christ him to whom all power has been giveiK 
in heaven and on earth, him to whom the Spirit has been 
given without measure. But we believe he knew St. Peter, 
and chose him for what he was. We go further : we believe 
that the conduct of Jesus Christ on this occasion exhibits the 
ordinary conduct of Grod. 

God, who of stones could raise up children to Abraham, 
can manifest his sovereignty by producing an efiect from a 
cause apparently contrary to it. I say, brethren, apparetUhf 
cowbrary^ fiir in reality how do we know that it is really so ? 
If you except wdrackif properly so called, (whioh, i^tiy 
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sndenloody are manifegtatioiii of oreatiTe powery partial cre- 
ations subBequent to the general oreatioo,) what ia the work 
of God in which we can say with certainty that God inter- 
poaes aa Creator ? When he employs an object according 
to the perfect knowledge which he has of it, he draws from 
it effects which we, who have infinitely less acquaintance 
with the object, cannot ezpiscate. This power is no less di- 
Tine than the other ; and we must never ferget that he him- 
self at first made the beings whom he chooses, and prepared 
the Instruments which he employs. We ought not, then, to 
be afraid of lowering the idea of God by supposing that in 
the accomplishment of his designs he haa regard to the na- 
ture of objects, though he probably takes pleasure in con- 
founding our thoughts by seeking his means where we should 
only have found obstacles. No more ought we to fear lest 
this supposition should bring us into contradiction with Scrip- 
tore. For if Scripture tells us that God has chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, and things which 
are not to bring to nought things which are, (1 Cor. i. 27, 
28,) it is necessary to understand that the weak things of 
this world are not things absolutely weak, and that the things 
of which it is said that they are not, on the contrary, are or 
exist in the strongest sense of the term. If, as Jesus Christ 
teaches us, what is great in the sight of man is abomination 
in the sight of Grod, we are entitled to reverse the proposi- 
tion, and say that what is little in the eyes of man is full of 
glory in the eyes of God ; that what in the eyes of man is 
nothing or is not, is real and even important in the ^iew of 
God, the only infallible valuator. Under the term nothing, 
as opposed to being, or littleness, opposed to greatness, what 
are we oflen to understand but spiritf which is invisible, op- 
posed to matter, which is seen ? We must not, then, be 
hasty in our judgment. We must not confound the wonder- 
fill and the miraculous, nor make the latter the law of Di- 
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▼ine goverDment. The works of God are too perfect, the 
knowledge which he has of them too intimate, the power with 
which he determines their relations too sovereign, that it 
should be habitually necessary for him (unless for the purposB 
of confounding our unbelief or encouraging our faith) to recur 
to absolute creation, which is, as we haye said, the charac- 
teristic of miracle. Generally speaking, what he has done 
is sufficient for what he wishes to do ; and to this all the 
spheres of creation bear testimony. Newton predicted that 
after the lapse of an immense period it would be absolutely 
necessary for the Creating Hand to interpose anew. What 
a Christian philosopher judged indispensable, an infidel phi- 
losopher has proved superfluous. La Place has proved that 
the Supreme Arranger of the universe has provided for all, 
and that an element overlooked by Newton guarantees the 
peace of the firmament to the last limits of the existence of 
worlds. Certainly ' when the Almighty calls forth Moees 
from the recesses of the desert and the midst of his flocks to 
found an independent nation, and prepare from afar the great 
gathering of nations reserved for the Son of David, he makes 
use of weakness to confound strength, and brings what is out 
of what was not. Nevertheless when Moses, astonished at his 
mission, alleges his slow tongue and embarrassed utterance, 
what does the Almighty, while rebuking the unbelief of Mo- 
ses, and reminding him that he, the Almighty, made the 
mouth of man, makes the deaf and the dumb, the seeing and 
the blind, what does he ? He says to Moses, " Is not Aaron, 
the Levite, thy brother ? I know that he can speak well. 
And thou shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth, 
and I will be with thy mouth and his mouth." Thus the 
Almighty, who might have given Moses an eloquent tongue, 
leaves him as he is ; but gives him for companion and organ 
a man naturally eloquent. 

St. Peter was chosen in the same spirit as Aaron was. 
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We havefleen in the fbnner dieoonrae a part at least of what 
pointed out the son of Jonas to the choice of Jesus Christ, 
and to the special mission which was to be his lot. We will 
not go back to this. But what it now becomes necessary to 
aay is, that when God has begun he continues ; that nothing 
comes incomplete from his mighty hand ; that when he has 
chosen an instrument he perfects it ; he, so to speak, cultivates 
it so as to render it entirely fitted to the use which he means 
to make of it ; he conducts it step by step, sometimes by 
difficult and mysterious paths, which are afterwards recog- 
nized with admiration. Jesus Christ having chosen the son 
of Jonas, thenceforth, if I may so speak, engaged in his 
education. How much had to be done to discipline that 
wild energy, to regulate that impassioned vivacity, to purify 
that too carnal zeal, to humble that presumptuous ardor ! 
Parents, teachers, pastors, come and study in the divine 
school of Jesus Christ. Come to this normal school, and 
learn perseverance, skill, that inexhaustible indulgence, and 
that courageous charity which does not spare a beloved 
pupil any of the conditions of a painful novitiate. Jesus 
Christ directly or indirectly educated all his apostles ; but 
with what special solicitude did he educate the Apostle, on 
whom, as on a rock, his Church was to be built ! You 
might perhaps have thought that the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, that St. John would be the object of his greatest care. 
Assuredly he did provide for the education of St. John. It 
was given, if we may so express it, on the bosom of Jesus. 
St. John was nourished in silence by the words of his Master, 
was penetrated with his spirit, appropriated his divine 
secrets. For a period still distant he treasured up remem- 
brances and inspirations of infinite value. A pure and 
peaceful star, he was not to rise on the horizon of the 
Church ; he was not to shed the full light of his instructions 
upon it until all the other apostles had acted and spokoa ; 
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end hU word, like the last fruit of the Geeson, was t 
bo the mHgnificenl, new, unexpected complement of tin 
iesaoDS of a Si. Peter, a St. James, a St. Paul. It waa for 
this future that he warmed himself, that he ripened silently 
in that intimacy, at once glorious and humble, with a M 
whom it was g^iveu him above all the other disciples well to 
know and understand. His education, began by Jeaus Chrisl, 
was to bo finished slowly in the solitude and meditation of 
old age. But Simon's hour was less distant. It was about 
to strike. The first blows in the war which was preparing 
Were to be struck by him. His was moreover a mighty 
nature, but rude, full of roughnesses, formed of the strongest 
contrasts ; and there was such a connection between his 
qualities and his defects, that it would perhapa have been 
impoBsIble for any other instructor to lop off the defects 
without impairing the qualities. The highly privileged and 
sometimes apparently exclusive attention of which St. Pelef 
was the object on the part of Jesus Christ, may enable us to 
eslimale at once both the difficulty of the task and its high 
impOTtaoce. Questions, addresses, reprimiads, Bottling. is 
sptred; ersry thing is laTished. Jesus OfariM t«tiob«B£>t> 
P«t»r by &ots as by words. He dwells with him, l«| m/tkm 
Uin his agent and lepreseDtathB; he fwts hi«t befor^htnd 
into (xmtact with his future part, and makes it hAbitMl t» 
biin. la fine, he, in his providence, exposes bim to P ferial 
BBder whi(A St. Peter &lls ; but it is to raue hini'buoiblu^ 
meeker, stroagar. After all the vioJasitudas of a ■snosuwy 
MYitiBta, ha ctmseorates him perscuially aod sfwt ^ws <dt 
tllft,«therdisaiplee to the aposlleship which hoiS'tft«Ken!is» 
•loi^; with them; and, strange tosay, tUs conaecralioB . 1» 
the holy ministry has the character of anaWililtioo. . ^'-J 
We have learned by the exami^ of St.^ Pets^ tlfat whap 
Ciod destines m intUvidual to serve aa the iMtrMnwIt^liia 
t t wi ffM ) sliU njoMwhut ba'B>eBiist»plapal|bati»» wotL<4« 



tbs foundations of his Church, he has regard to his natural 
qualities, and afterwards with admirable art forms him gra- 
dually for the employment with whioh he means to invest 
him. Must I now add that he gives him the ensential con- 
dition of such a ministry in all its stages, the quality without 
whioh all others are nothing, consequently that which God 
oultivates with the greatest care, namely, faith ; I mean 
fidth in the great mystery of godliness which the Gospel re- 
vealsy Grod manifest in the flesh ? It were strange and con- 
tradictory i^ while the kingdom of God on earth consists 
precisely in this faith, is founded on this faith, we could 
without this faith, without the profession of this faith, take an 
active, direct, and leading part ia the establishment of the 
reign of God upon earth. No ; all natural gifts are little in 
comparison with this spiritual gift ; all talents are vain, and 
their culture lost pains, if this faith does not purify, trans- 
form, sanctify them. This is the twofold observation which 
we have to make on the son of Jonas. On the one hand, his 
natural qualities could not have made him the head of the 
rising Church, unless in so far as he was by his faith a living 
member of it ; and on the other hand, his natural qualities 
themselves could only from his faith have received this ma- 
turity and form which might render them profitable to the 
Church of God. 

Can it be necessary, brethren, to prove the first of these 
truths? How can one without being a member of a so- 
ciety become its leader or conductor ? And how can one 
be a member, without having espoused either its principles 
or its interests? This may be applied to every society, 
even to political societiesi The man who would govern it 
without understanding it would be its tyrant. He would 
never be its leader. But how much more true is this of a 
society wholly spiritual ? Such a society being founded in 
the view of certain principles, and having no otlier end than 
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their promulgation, can only choose for leader a t 
lovc« thorn, and consequently professes them. Now the ' 
principle o'f Christian society is, that Jesus Christ ia the Son 
of (he liring God. Away from this principle, this society 
baa no principle. This truth fulling, it falls. For it has no 
longer any end, any reason to oxiat, and even its n 
more than a name. It is this which authorizes us to «y i 
that tlje rook of Christ is not Peter personally, but the word I 
which he addresses to Jesus, " Thou art the Christ, the Son I 
of the living God." At different periods, however, attempts ^ 
have been made to rear the edifice of the Christian Church 
on another foundation. As the centre of this Church has 
been assumed a Jesus, who is not the Christ, not the Son of 
tile living God, This fictitious, false society, had stolen the 
ranne of Church, and we cannot help wondering with fear at 
the fatal di^xterily which, in proscribing the thing, takes care 
to preserve the name. By this means alone, by imposing on 
the minds of men, could the enemy obtain any success. Be 
this as it may, the declaration of St^ Peter being aappreaovii 
Mm Church and Christianity became oeiy vain woi<d%'1b« 
miniaOy only an usurpation, the Baorameots a ascrilsgiowi 
■port. The meaning, the truth of all these things is only it 
these words of Peter, " Thou sit the Christ, tha Son of ths 
living God !" thou art the Christ, the anointed of Uw Lotd, 
possessed of that threefold unction, whioh, under the ancient 
law, was shared between kings, priests, and prcq^ts. Thou 
art the king of tnanhind, thou art the sovereign pro[rftflt to 
whom the Spirit was given without measure, ihoa art Aa 
«ten>al priest, offering to God in thy life aod m tfa^ deaiA 
the reparation of which sacrifice is only the emblem. Thas 
art the Son of the living God, of that God, who is mt * 
pure conception of our inteileol and, so to cf>eak, a loMgiag 
«f onr reason, but of (hat Ood who, dtBtinguisbiDg hlaw el f 
or detaching himself from his orealion, has pnxltioed him- 
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« 

wdf to 08 at a penoo, hat manifettad himaelf within the 
eircle of time, has mingled his hiatoiy with our history, 
lias shed his remembrance over ages; and, in regard to 
man, has ceased to be a thought or a necessity to become 
a being, a personal God, a true God. To say all in one 
word, Thou art the Mediator, uniting in thyself all the 
iblness of divinity, and alfthe fulness of humanity, the living 
tie between €rod and man ; in whom, by fact and substan- 
tiality, are reconciled the eternal Creator, and the creature 
fermed in his image. Thy death has consymmated, has 
consecrated this reconciliation ; but. Oh, only Son of the 
holy God, by assuming our flesh and our condition, thou 
hast efiected this already ; already was human nature re- 
stored in thy person, and thy death authorized every indi- 
vidual to whom this humanity belongs, to share in this ^ 
neral restoration ! Yes, thou art the Christ, the Son of Uie 
living Grod ; thou art so, since thou art not a meteor of his- 
tory, a delusion of fancy, a phantom, a dream of the hu- 
man mind. Thou art nothing, less than nothing for con- 
science and salvation, or thou art indeed the Christ, the Son 
of the living Grod. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, or there is no Church. What do I say ? No 
Church ? No hope, no future, no heaven, no Grod ; and a 
little dust moistened with a few tears, expresses the whole 
destiny of poor human nature ! 

What semblance is there that without believing, without 
loving, without proclaiming this truth, one can be the minis- 
ter, far less the rock of the Church ? But it must be added 
that this faith alone can raise the natural gifts of an apostle 
of the Gospel to the highest of their distinction. This faith 
which is religious truth, includes also moral truth. It is the 
centre and link of all the virtues. To speak more properly, 
by it, and it alone, each quality becomes a virtue. Without 
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it the most precious qualities become obstacles, and whit 
seemed the safest shores, become dreadful rocks. It alone 
appropriates, tempers, accords, conciliateA, animates without 
agitating, elevates without troubling, develops with harmony. 
What is carnal and passionate in our best feelings is rejected 
as impure dross by this divine flame, and the metal washed, 
80 to speak, by fire, is thereafter fit for all the uses of the 
sanctuary. Prudence becomes zealous, and zeal becoroee 
prudent ; rashness is formed into courage, conviction no 
longer borrows its strength from the spirit of contention, 
enthusiasm learns patience, devotedness accustoms itself to 
dispense with glory, and even witli success ; so much so, that 
he who has only sown, frankly rejoices with him who reaps. 
In fine, severity detracts not from tenderness, nor tenderness 
from severity. Thus, at once fervent and subdued, obedient 
and free, the believer carries to his work both the advantages 
of the natural man, that grace, ease, and spirituality which 
are indispensable, and the prerogatives of the new man, just- 
ness, proportion, rectitude, consistency, and authority. Happy, 
divine temperament ! which is given only those who from 
the bottom of their heart can say to Jesus, " Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God !" 

Hence, brethren, let us not doubt that when Jesus Christ 
gave the name of Peter to him who had not yet said to him, 
" Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God," it was 
because he saw in him the germ of that faith, or had resolved 
to give it to him. But in order that there might be no mis- 
take, he renewed this same act in new circumstances; he, a 
second time, says to Simon, " Thou art Peter," when Simon 
had publicly said to him, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God." What had at first been a gratuitous gift, 
a sovereign concession, took in some sort the character of a 
recompense or an exchange ; " Blessed art thou, said Jesus 
to Simon, for flesh and blood have not revealed it unto thee, 



bot my Father which is in heaven ; and Immy tent Bay vmlo 
IJbee, thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 
No more ambiguity, no more possibility of mistake. These 
words display at once the sovereign freedom of God and his 
sovereign reason ; his sovereign freedom, in that among all 
who confess the same faith as Simon, Simon alone is chosen ; 
his sovereign reason, in that he gives the leadership of the 
Church to a man in whom the faith of the Church and the 
system of Christianity are entire and living. 

In fine, brethren, facts have proved that Jesus Christ did 
right in naming Simon ; and this leads us to our last reflec- 
tion : that it pertains to Grod alone to name rightly, because it 
pertains to him only to try the hearts and the reins. This 
is a glory which must be left to him, a right which we must 
not attribute to ourselves. Doubtless, brethren, you under- 
stand me. I mean not to interdict you, under pretext of the 
respect due to God, from all judgment, and consequently 
from all decision. This were, in one word, to declare hu- 
man life impossible, and give the lie to the Gospel itself, of 
which numerous important precepts presuppose the exercise 
of the right which I should have denied. To quote only a 
single example : how could we absolutely refuse to a man 
the faculty of knowing his fellow, and, up to a certain point, 
of judging him, when Jesus Christ himself, speaking of the 
teachers of religion, says to his disciples, " Ye shall know 
them by their fruits ?" What a person is at a given mo- 
ment, what he is with regard to another person or object, 
and even what he is as to his character, which is not his 
sout, but the manifestation of his soul, we can know, or at 
least presume ; for in these diflerent respects, we seldom go 
beyond a strong probability. But, dearly beloved brethren, 
to presume or even to know all this, is not to know absolute- 
ly what an individual is. What he i» is properly and only 



what he M^ ie; what ha if k what he will heooinf»..,.1)g^ 
profiNind and invisible germ of hia future ODUiae liangifrt^i 
hia 4»enoiiality. But who knowa tbia germ t Wbapi ^itfilk^ 
beoomea aomethiog elae than we imagined, or OTeo. the.QP%. 
trmry, what do we aay? that we know him aol^ .Ihafttha 
event haa revealed in him an element whioh had cap |l M gi4;Wt 
For we never think of auppoaing that he haa aiiddc^^ 
oome eaaentially di&rent from what he waa*. Now thfi 
happena to ua very often to he a leaaon to ua. Si|iqa.bi: 
oertoin oaaea an element, thua eaaential, haa eeoaped H^iff. 
ought to think that in eaeh individual the loweat diqith b. 
hidden from our view. Who, beaidea» knowa to what eitent 
oironmatancea modify a man'a oharaoter and whole mond 
being ? How ofteb, under the foroe of ciroumatanoea, 4p 
two individual exiatenoea eaaentially alike qipear difiana^ 
how often alike, though eaaentially difierent! In order IP 
appreciate them, would it not he neoeaBary to ba.aUe.tft 
aeparate the person from the circumstances which surround 
him ^ And who would presume to attempt this ? Who 
could flatter himself with exactly calculating the influenoe 
of circumstances ? None but Grod. Who, moreover, oould 
separate a man from his opinions, which very often come to 
him from without, which often are no more to his soul than 
clothes to his body, and nevertheless seem part of himself f 
Who will make this separation? None but God. With 
great reason has a father of the Church declared that ^^ eaoh 
man in reality is only what he is in the eyes of Grod, nothing 
less and nothing more." Thus, then, strictly speaking, 
God alone can name ; but the name which he gives ia the 
true name, the name which exhausts the idea, the irrevoca- 
ble name, the eternal name. Let us name, however, ainoe 
after all it must be done ; but let it be with reserve. Let 
us remember that our truest appellations are never pene- 
trating, never complete. Let us fear, above all, to name ii| 
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ttie way ^yf oontempt or blame ; and since it is our destiny to 
-be often deceived, let our errors bear the stamp of that 
charity wliich believeth all things, excuseth all things, beafeth 
all things, hopeth all things. '^ 

Dear brethren, it was not necessary for us perfectly to 
name each of our fellows, but it was of infinite importance 
fi>r us pxt^perly to name God ; and God has not denied us 
what was thus most important. He has told us his name in 
the gospel ; and henceforth we know that God is holy, that 
God is love. To know this is to know all. It is to know 
tbe true name of all things. It is to know that this world is 
not a chaos, but a world. It is to know that our earthly career 
is not without reason nor without end. It is to know that 
man, even in the depth of his fall, is a being whose nature 
God honors. It is to know the true name of prosperity, 
which is grace ; and of distress, which is trial. It is to 
know that life is not what we call by this name ; but that 
our true life is- hid with Christ in the bosom of Grod. It is, 
in fine, to know our true name ; we are the children of 
pardon, after having been the children of wrath. All this 
good, new, and sublime nomenclature has been proclaimed 
from the height of the cross, and transcribed in the Grospel, 
where the most ignorant among us can spell it with the most 
learned. In naming himself, Grod has named all. O divine 
nomenclator, divine instructor of human nature, lead all men 
to thy school ! Fill all hearts with a keen, insatiable, holy 
curiosity ! Teach some seriously to inquire by what name 
thou art pleased to be called ! Turn others aside from seek- 
ing thy name only in the laws of their mind, in those of the 
world and of society, in the wants of human nature, instead 
of seeking it in that utterance of the cross in which are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Let the adora- 
ble name with which thou wast named in the humble inn of 
Bethlehem, in the garden of Gethsemane, and on the rock of 
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Gclgodw ; let this majeitio and onnanling name biMome Uqr 
name fi>r erer in oar conadenoe and our heart* Let onr 
Vb, O God| name thee aa thou art named t Let our lifc 
c o nei p o n d to the name at onoe gloiioiiB and mfld, witk 
which dioa hast named thyaelil Let all our endeaYon be 
to bear it worthily upon the eardi ! let all our ambition be to 
aee it far erer confirmed to ua in the eternal manaiona ! 



JESUS FULFILLING THE UW. 



** Think not that t am come to destroy the Law, or the Prophets : I am 
not come to destroy, hat to fhlfil. For Ycrily I say unto yon, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be folfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
For I say unto yon. That except your righteoosness shall exceed the 
lighteovsness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye^hall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." — Matt. v. 17-J^. 

There was a time when all persons seemed to honor Jesus 
Christ. They came flocking from all parts of Judea, and 
pressed around him to listen to his words. An immense 
multitude longing eagerly to hear him are now covering the 
sbpes of a hill into which Jesus has gone up with his disci- 
ples. He opens his mouth ; he teaches his Apostles^ and 
with his Apostles the whole multitude, who keep silence in 
order not to lose a word of his instructions. 

What is this divine Redeemer going to teach them T Re* 
dempticxiy think you ? the grand tidings of the togivenessof 
stD8? He ifl probably going to give them a display of his 
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powmatlbdiatoraiidavrioort Notatdl. ItkMlhi 
preadber of grace that thej an going to bear, but tb 
preaohBT of righteoiwieaa. Why does this aalooiih jofef . 
WhjahooU JesoaChruit begin with any other topiet Qt 
what me were it to ifeak of graoe to him who tfainkt li 
needaitnott And how dKwhi the want irf' it ha ftk wife 
out a prefiooa knowledge of all the demaada and hoUsMiif 
the law which has been transgraasedt It is natuxal, thai^ 
fir Urn who is the Holy One of God, aa well as the eUMt 
Brother of mankindi to preach yigbtoyiwioeiJiefiw pieaoMn 
grace. 

Bat the listening multitude is composed of two sorts if* 
pemns* There are some who hate die law and ell law, be- 
cause a law. is a curlva boundary, and thia t^ir pesHOH 
^friU not admit. There are others who profiaaa %gvmtjmf%tt 
frr "the. law of M fHws i who idume themselTaa cft •haniB tfcs 
moat rigid obaerrersofitjand towhomtUsallbrtttionrcfabs* 
Ammo and siinplicity has given tamA ftspMI'ttid MliMiiftj. 

Both classes are probaUy saying to AemselTei^ What k 
this new doctor going to teach f There is already a law, a 
law reputed divine, a law deemed perfect, a yery rigorous 
law. What remains for Jesus to do ? Is he gcmig to abrogate, 
or at least mitigate the law ? << Ah !" says the former, '< in 
that case he is welcome!" << God forbid," says the latter, 
^tliat he should abrogate this law which forms our glory, 
our power, aud which in falling would drag us in ite falL Let 
him confirm it, then, or be judged a false prophet!" 

Jesus, who knows the hearte of both, replies to their 
thoughte : *' Think not," he says to the former, ^ Oat I ma 
come to DESTROY the Law;^^ and by this one word he annihi- 
lates their foolish hopes. Foolish at all events, since if this 
teacher speaks in his own name, he has clearly no right to 
destroy or alter the law ; and, if he comes fiom God, it is 
for him to deetxoy it) far thia were to destroy God 
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The law if neoeflsary between God and the ereatore 
The law is essential to our moral nature, our consoience 
telling us all that we hare duties, and are made to obey. 
3%e law 18 eternal as our relations with God, and as God him- 
self. The law is truth in the department of morals. Now, can 
tmth be abolished I Can a time arrive, can circumstances'oo- 
enr, can a diq)ensatk)n be foreseen in which truth will cease to 
be truth, man be no longer man, God no longer God ? Then 
only would the law be no longer law. It may be fulfilled 
with more or less facility in circumstances more or less fkvcft* 
able ; it may receive this or that form, this or that expression ; 
but abolished or ahered it can never be. Accordingly Jesus 
says to the former, " I am not come to destroy the law.'' To 
the latter he says, **Iam come to fulfil t7." This one word 
disquiets them. What need is there of JutfiUmg this law ? 
b it not perfect % What remains but religiously to main* 
tain it? 

For a moment Jesus Christ appears to enter into their 
view. *' TiU heaven and earth pass" says hey** one jot or one 
shall not pdeo from the law UU ail befitted." But he 
CO to explain. This fulfilment is not as they understand 
iL . The object is to pass from the letter which kills to the 
spirit which gives life, from an external and material obe- 
dience to an internal and spiritual obedience, from the woi^ 
of the hands to that of the heart, from the ofiering of goods 
to that of ourselves, from the sacrifice of goats and heifers to 
that of the Priest. The thing required is not a new law, but a 
nom spirit, not new observances, but a second birth. The 
ancient law said, Do. The new law says, Be. 

This suits not the views either of the former, to whom 
the ancient law was too burdensome, or of the latter, who feel 
that to, them the new yoke would be ten times heavier than 
the old. For to give our goods one time, the movements of 
our body« the work of our hands, and even the attention of 



our ndiidi b a thing whkdi maybe done^ wad when It ii Axn^' 
we are quits; but to give the hearty to change tin nafaneili 
beoome a new man, who can do it t This, moreof e r / i^g 
movee all limiti to obedienoe. For the law wbaiA leeof yt^ 
olaime to-day is in its nature infinite. It never says, Rttbpg|k 
Whet this new law demands is not thesnbmisBibii ^aatbwi 
will, but its annihilatioQ ; not an equitable dfrisidnwitli'Goi,- 
bnt resignation in his hands of all diat we have^ and all Ait 
we en. Here the Pharisees seem to sty : Better treble fli 
number of our duties, our oflbrings, our holidays, better nnd- 
tiply and increase all obsenranoes, and hold us quit of tUi 
new law. On these conditions, apparently so harili,' we sie 
sure of being still gainers. 

l%e righteousness which our Sayiour preaches is not odj 
alarming to the weakness of the Pharisees^ it is mortiffingto 
dwir pride. They are txAd that a righteousness like thdis 
gives no access to the kingdom of heaven. They, pre^ 
eminently the holy and just, are thus excluded. All panting, 
exhausted, and covered with sweat, they had climbed the 
steeps of the law ; they thought to have reached the summit; 
they had got thus far, worn with fatigue, and felt paid for 
their pains by looking down disdainfully on the valley where 
so many others have remained. Now they are told that they 
were mistaken, that they have not arrived, that this summit 
is not even table land, that this way is not the way, that in 
the view of the spiritual law they are no farther advanced 
than those in the plain. What mortification ! what disappoint- 
ment ! Ah ! doubtless all their pains would not have been 
lost if, instead of wishing to amass a treasure of self-righteous- 
ness and vainglory, they had wished to testify to God by 
their conduct that their heart was his, that their heart at 
least sighed after him. But their acts were only a form, a 
semblance of obedience, a defiance, so to speak, thrown from 
below to the holiness of the Most High. Having in &ict sown 
nothing, they cannot reap. 
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Let us not omit to obaerye that the pride of the Pharisees 
is even greater than it seems at first. For evea although 
Jesus had not added any thing, substituted any thing, to the 
obligation of the ancient law, the Pharisees could not, williout 
presumption, flatter themselves with having fulfilled it. It is 
impossible to admit that they had observed it without inter- 
missiony and in every point. They had certainly allowed 
more than one iota or tittle to fall to the ground. Be this as 
it may, they are condemned and fallen in the view of the 
spiritual law. All these observances, all these rites, so care- 
fiilly performed, were only symbols, shadows, and they took 
the shadow for the body. There was in the law of Moses 
a spiritufd law, a law of internal obedience, a law of love, 
which they might have discerned had they been willing; 
and, in fact, many among the Jews had discerned it. It is 
o£thi9-9pirUual lawy not of the o^iery that Jesus tells us in my 
text that not one jot or tittle will be lost. It is this spiritual 
law which ought to have been observed in love. It is this 
iqpiritual law that will condemn them. For if they ought, 
as many had already done, to have discerned the body of Christ 
in the Old Testament, how much more, if they had been sin- 
cere, would they have then discerned the idea and spirit of 
Christ! 

Thus, by two words, Jesus has confounded the hope of 
the class who desire the abolition of the law, and the pride 
of the other class who wish to maintain it. Not only is he 
not come to destroy, he is come to JulfU it. Grand expres- 
sion ! Could it be used in vain ? 

Certainly not, for in all possible senses Jesus has fulfilled 
the law. 

To fulfil a law is to carry it to perfection ; to fulfil a law 
is tp satisfy it. These two ideas are united in the view of 
our Lord. In these two respects, then, he has fiilfilled the 
law ; for this very thing he came. 
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For ;l|ui it wm neoeinrj. ihit Mtoe xmfr.riMdtd jmm; kt* 
OAine the law was not fulfilled^ and ■no.inui oa tks mKAmi 
capable of fiilfilliog it. Had not Jetua wUh tMa wawrt JiJuiBit, 
ed from the height of hia glory, what MdaeayWkatiMirJHp 
iHt, whet prophet oould have been aUe UraaJI to.fipd^f^ J^ 
I mnU i tf mingB mni 9tbcryice9for jm f ><m ilaWl terfjae. jdhwawii 
nas aaid J, £o, J eooM ?^' ■:..'> •? ! ^jj? .;;i:L^j«tfii 

Jawa Chriat, Son of God and Sbnt/^iaail, JaaaadSbriria 
perfiiet in truth, in MiaeaBi and krn^ aoav teiiiHa thf.iwni 
and haa in fact fulfilled .it« - -.'.W . -j\ i..in:-i;i^ 

He fulfilled it in his inatruotioaar jn'iPhid^^.faHM| ft^ 
(that is, gathers together ita leading ftalwe^ 
naJHKf it (that ia, aoquainta ua wiih ita -JpMf; itsi 
ineaaing, ita whole hearing, eactent^ addi J^)v 'irJbidlia 
lesp^et the Goapel is a seoood edition^ pefffiMtodrbgr-s naitaa 
hao^ that is, a Divine hand, » seoond.editisa eCjlbaoifEriiii^ 
of the Old TesCument* It ia, if we pieftr it^ a/IIMMi 
tranriatiOD. I have already said that the apifitaallaw ak' 
ready existed in the Old Testament, but it could be dlaoemed 
only by spiritual Jews, and its true meaning escaped aU 
others. It was a kind of similitude or parable, the hej of 
which was given by the Spirit to the well inclined. Jeaua 
Christ has translated it into a language iDtelligible to alh 
The law henceforth is spiritual hv all, even for them who 
are not spiritual. All are constrained to admit that it is the 
heart: which is asked, and that so long as they have not given 
the heart they have given nothing. 

Jesus Christ, moreover, fulfilled the law in his life ; a 
•translation, if possible, still more perfect than the other. 
Jesus Christ, by the spotless purity of his character, hy hia 
entirQ devotedness to the Divine will, by the incomparable 
perfection of his obedience, and the superabundant fulness of 
his love, is the law personified^ He who beholds Jesus Christ 
beholds the law. He who lives with Jesus Christ lives in the 
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laWy 18 one whh the law. Now, onoe &r all, we know that 
the perfect law ii a human law, since he who perfectly ful- 
filled it was perfectly man, and that in him it was man who 
fillfilled the law. 

But in every law are two things : the injunction (or the 
precept), the sanction (or the penalty). A law without a 
sandion, or to the violation of which no punishment is an- 
nexed, is not a law. Now here is the wonder. In this last 
poiot of Tiewyuo one has fulfilled the law or satisfied the law 
OB this earth, save He who had perfectly fulfilled it under 
the fermer point of view, in other words, by his obedience. 
In. feet, no creature here below can say, or dare ffay, that by 
his au&rings he has satisfied the law. Every one would 
faui; persuade himself he does, and find in the evil which he 
suSeiB the expiation of the evil he has done. No one suc- 
ceeds. Conscience, rebellious and deaf to all the su^es- 
tioiis of our carnal sense, persists, in spite of all our suffer, 
ings, to declare that she is not satisfied, and the sinner who 
has sufibred most b not one hair-breadth nearer peace than 
the most fortunate sinner. Let us, therefore, say boldly, 
with the concurrence of all consciences, that the law does 
not find its satisfection or fulfilment in our sufferings. But 
it has feund it in the incarnation of the Son of God. I say 
the incamaiion, for assuredly the incarnation, the degradation 
of the Divinity to human nature, the coming of the Holy 
One in a flesh of sin, is the most complete, the most abso- 
lute, and at the same time the most impenetrable and myste- 
rious of aacrifiees, in whatever sense we choose to take the 
term. Jesus Christ sacrificed himself by assuming flesh, 
and his agony in Gethsemane, his death in Golgotha, are 
only the crowning of his passion, and the final goal of his 
death. His passion and his death commenced with his life. 
And here it is proper to observe, that in this way the law of 
rites or symbols instituted under the Old Testament is ful- 
filled and thereby abrogated. 



But it k not enough that the law be fidfilled la Jem 
Chiiat, it is neoeMaiy that it be by him fblfilled in Us. U 
tliia eaaeotial pointy as in all others, Christ Jesus wasitiis to 
his word. And how f By depositing in the hearts of thois 
who belioTe in him the tme spirit of the law, and the tme 
principle of pbedience. 

The True tpkrii of IJbs lam is lore. Ltcnt^ sajrs the Gk»- 
pdi tff Iks eni ^ Mtf eominiiiidffi^iit, ihejm^limg rfAehm^ 
Hke hmd rf perfedntSM. The true prhuipie of obediaieB m 
liberty. Only liberty is capable of obeying. He who ii 
not free cannot give to the law a true obedience. Efe ykUM, 
he bendsy but he obeys not. It was to enable us to obey that 
we were made free. But before Jesus Christ, we were not 
■o; and out of Jesus Christ we cannot have either the tms 
piinoifde or the true condition of obedience, namely, liberty. 

How could love, a generous and joyfiil love of God, 
blossoro in hearts contracted and frbsra by a fediing of guHt, 
in those wh(^ having passed their days in ofl^ding God, 
could neither see him nor figure him under aspects which 
could excite love ? And, without going further, how could 
they be supposed to love a Grod whom they knew not ; whose 
nature, whose very existence, was brought into question; 
and for which mankind had in their despair substituted gods 
of their own invention, dumb idols, sometimes even demons ? 

God gave a law ; but for those whose look did not pene- 
trate within the vail this law demanded obedience, absolute 
obedience ; and the principle or condition of true obedience, 
liberty, existed not ; and that for this reason, and this alone, 
that the love commanded by it existed not. The liberty 
which was wanting was the liberty of love. Men obeyed 
with the hands, not with the heart. To obey thus is not to 
obey. Human laws may be contented with such an obe- 
dience. Grod is not contented with it; and man himself 
would not be contentiediV\\}[i\\. \SLT«^xd to Grod. Man, in 
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Ms relatioM wHh God, so long as he loves not, will not feel 
himself free, nor be free. Fear, in banishing love, banishes 
freedom. Now, it is certain (for who would deny it ?) that 
^be/ear rf death (and of what is to follow it) held us, ac- 
cording to the expression of an apostle, all awr Ufetime 9uh' 
ject to bondage. Heb. ii. 15. 

Restore me the joy of thy salvation^ exclaims David, and 
itphold me wUh thy free Spirit ! This cry of the prophet- 
Idng is the cry of humanity ; and Jesus, in the days of hb 
flesh, responded to this cry. He proclaimed the pardon of 
God. He taught us that (?bd loves the children of men, 
and loves them as a God can love. He declared that the 
love of God transcends all his works, and that GrOD is Lovi. 
Every (»e, if he looks to Christ, may believe himself loved 
of God ; since he is so in fact, and with a love without mea- 
sure, as is every thing which is in Grod. It is not of his 
pardon merely that he is assured, but of the love of God, a 
love frill of solicitude and tender care ; so that one would 
say that as Grod is the true treasure of his soul, his soul is 
the treasure of Grod. He has in heaven a father. -What do 
I say, a father ? a mother ; and this is still too feeble, since 
Gbd himself by his prophet defies the love of the fondest 
mother to be ever equal to his own. If the disciple has 
hitherto respected the law, if he has endeavored to observe 
it, if he has consequently felt all its weight, it is impossible 
that his heart should not open to joy, open to love, and oon- 
sequently to freedom. For him all is changed in life and in 
death, in time and eternity. In his eyes all becomes conso- 
lation, blessing, hope. He knows that he is loved, and that 
it is God who loves him. Every thing is here ; hither all 
felicities repair, here all sorrows are ingulfed. Love is 
bom here, and sits here free ; love raises him to true liberty, 
raises him to true obedience. Till this day he had with his 
sweat moistened the fiirrow of the law. He had borne the 
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yoke of God as the os bears that of the ploughmao. He 
hnd brni under a stronger necessily ; he had not yet ofrejeJ. 
This day only he begins to obey. 

Ho is no longer under the law ; yet he is, and is more 
than ever, under the law. He is no longer under the exter- 
nal law ; he Ja more than ever under the internal law. This 
law h« reveres. He rejoices to bear its yoke ; he loves it 
aa he loves grace. The Gospel is in his eye law and grace 
combined. In the law and in grace united, he sees the com- 
plete expression of the will of God, the complete manifesia- 
lion of his glory. Ho doea not separate the one from the 
other, he does not prefer the one to the other, for in each he 
finds the other, grace in the law and the law in grace, and in 
eaoh he sees God entire. For him the law is not merely 
perfect; it is delightful; he linda it sweeter than honey and 
the honey-comb. Be assured of this : at the end, if not at the 
beginning, the law must appear delightful as grace. 

This fulfilment of the law in the disciple of the Saviour 
!■ BtiU fulfilled, if we may ao apeak, by hia continual sup* 
plies. We need them. For the laW will seem to ua perfect 
long before it seems to ub agreeable, and perbapa it wiU 
never seem to us egreeableso 1<«^ as it aeeins perfect. Bat 
we have Dot a dead Christ. We.hne a living, a continually 
acting ChriBl, whose deUghta, to ine the words of SdIckOod, 
are mtk ike mohm t^ men. Althou^ hit yoke U indeed easy, 
and hit bitrdoi light, and ku emtaandmenU ore not gritPtnu 
to tboee whom fai& in bis name has given the victory over 
the world, be still cwnesrcomes every day to their aid by 
his Spirit. He beara tbeir croesea almg with them. He 
atrengtbens them by an invisible food, and pcHieoles them by 
words which no tongue can translate. But let us leave it to 
themselves to narrate their ht^y experience. We should 
apeak cf it too imperfectly. We have tillowed oiueelves to 
gc tbe lengtb of itidioatiog Iheae wooder^ but it is ftrothera, 
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Sa those nearer the eouroe, &r thoee who haye drunk more 
deeply, to q^eak to us of the sparkling purity and fredb- 
11688 of those wells of salvation wbioh spring up unto life 
eternal* 



THE END. 
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CONTAINING PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR ON STEEL. 

WITH SEVERAL OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 

ENGBAVED EXPRESSLY FOB THE WORK. 

Tlie PoUbher invites the attention of the pablle to thli mw Bditioa 
• ef one of the OMwt popular and uaefal writers of the present afe. 

It contains. In the compass of nearly 1700 large octavo pafBS, all tbt 

pfodacUons, in Pr4we and Poetry, of this admirable aathoiess, suited to 

a Standard Edition of her Worka. Several of these tvere Aurnlshed in 

: mumuMeript ftr this edition by Mrs. Tonna, which has hw eicprass wtr 

dorseraent, and ta the only one in this country from which she hM de- 

■ lived any pecuniary benefit. 

To give additional value to the work by lUnstratlnf and ombeHlshlng 
It, we have, at considerable expense, added to it several Eo|ravings 
^4kom Steele, got up ezfNressly for this purpose. It is believed few works 
can be found surpassing these in value for family reading. They com- 
. bine, to an unusual degree, an elevated moral tone, with reading attrac* 
tive to both old and young. . And for the requisites of t«aii<y, cA«i||mefs, 
and UgWUtg combined, this edition of Charlotte £lizabeth*8 works Is 
not excelled by anything in the market 

The last edition contains her Memoir by her husband, desiga«4 ^ ^ 

a Supplement to Personal Recollections, and embracing the puddd ftoii 

.IteGlow of her Personal RecoUectkNis to her death. .A1m^'*1I9kwIIIi 

ibi StlBtt ; or, Count Raymond of Tookmso,**— the wwril ^ teWml 

•Imqit fimaltaiioously with her earthly caieei^ ... 
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•*ChariioCltKlinbttli*s Workt hvf btconM to mhrn* 

■rily lmo>ini,Mid ■wtohigMy and d tti i f id ly a ^rt bc h t ia >^ 

in tlilt country, that it bat beooma atmoat aapmaow to' 

praiaa tham. We doubt azoaadindy whatliar tbaia bn 

^ Man any femala writer ainca Hmnnab Man, wboaa worki 

"'^ amlikaly to ba ao aztaimTaly read and M mltaUy raai 

aa hara Sba tbinka deeply and aiiumrtil|, {a T|[iimiI an> 
alyat of tba bnman beart, and withal dflWfttff ^i^cm bi 
moat appropriate and aloqiiant IngAplL^Mi praaant 
edition, anfika any of ita piadacatwwa llMlfci Mvatr^, ia 
in octavo fotm, and makea a fine a nhalitifitt Wiie» wbiob» 
boCb in r aapa ct to tba outer and innar, wiltbiin ornament 
to any librMy."— wCttony Jlrgui, 

•* Tbaaa pvodndiona conatitqte a bnght ralitf to tbe 
bad and oommtin|; literature ih wkMb our age b ao 
pr<diAe, fbll of pnotieal inatmetion, UlustratiTa of tbe 
beauty of ProCaatant CbriatianiQr, and not tba leaa abound- 
ing in entertaining deacription and narratiTa.** — Joumai 
9fCammeree. 

" In juatiee to tbe publiaher and to tbepublie, we add 
tbat tbia edition of Charlotte £lizabetb*a Worka will form 
a valuable acquisition to tbe Christian and Family Libra- 
ry.**— CAmfian Observer. 

** We experience a sense of relief in turning from the 
countless small volumes, thoueh neat and often ornate, 
that the press is constantly throwing in our way, to a 
bold, substantial-looking octavo of 850 pages, in plain 
black dress, with a bright, cheerful countenance, such as 
the volumes before us. Of the literary characteristics of 
Charlotte Elizabeth we have had frequent occasion to 
speak. Her merits and defects are too well known to 
need recapitulation here.**— JVetoarA jDat/y Jidvertiter. 

Tbia third volume completes this elegant octavo edition 
of tbe works of this popular and useful author. The 
'*: works themselves are so well known as not to need com- 

mendation. The edition we are disposed to speak well 
oC It is in clear type, on fine paper, and makea a beauti* 
fUlseriea. It is, moreover, very cheap.** — JWto Fsr* 
jBwimgeliH, 
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Books Published and for Sale by M. W. Ltdd. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

l6mo. 

With « iiev Mnd aceuraU Portrait^ finely engraved on tteely expresslf 

far tkis volume, 

*< We doubt if the lives of many females are blended with 
more incidents and richer lessons of instruction and wisdom, 
thaji the lift of Chariotte Elizabeth. It will be found as cap- 
tivating as anj romance, and will leave on the mind a lasting 
impiesaion for eood. Mr. Dodd's edition before us, is certainly 
a Tery beautiful one, and we hope wiU commend itself to many 
readers. Over three hundred pages of the work are occupied 
with Charlotte Elizabeth's Personal Recollections. Mr. Tonna 
has added Explanatory Notes, and a Memoir, embracing the 
period from the close of her Personal Recollections to her oeath. 
It is embellished with a finely executed portrait of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, which is said to be an exceUent likeness of its la- 
mented original." — Albany Spectator. 

" Mr. Dodd of New York has published, in a handsome vol- 
ume, the Personal Recollections of Charlotte Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by a Memoir, embracing the period from the close of 
the work just named to the time of her death, thus giving a 
connected and interesting Memoir of her life. The biographi- 
cal sketches of the life of one of the most eloquent and gifted 
female writers of the nineteenth century, thus united in one 
volume, will be peculiarly acceptable."— PAt/. Christ. Observer. 

" Mr. M. W. Dodd, writes a friend, has opportunely brought 
out a new and beautiful edition of the Life of Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Its intrinsic value and interest are too widely known 
to need our commendation ; but this edition is rendered doubly 
attractive by a portrait, engraved expressly for it, and said to 
be remarkably accurate. We have, with this, a bold auto- 
graph, in very much such a hand as might be expected from 
one who wrote so much and so well." — Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 

(< It is a beautiful book, and presents a complete biography 
of a truly pious and remarkable woman, whose eJKellent 
writings nave interested and benefitted thousands, on both 
ndes of the Atlantic, and are destined to be a lasttng Meesing 
to the Church and to the world." — Baptist Regitier. ■ 

<* A new and beautiful edition of this work, with aildilio&al 
ma (er of interest, which will be sought by the many ad^ 
m* .ers of that gifted and distinguished writer."— iVhcr York 

Observer. 
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CHARLOTTE EUZABETITS WORKS. 

IN 18mo. VOLUMES. 
JUDAH'8 LION. 

■•Ms tataiwt: tt portnji ths ohvaetar and lMp««f th* Jimte tMr 
ilmtnloBt MM poiali to thsiMttBi wUoh bm^t bs blantA 1m m 
thctt to the fUth of Ahnhun, in the true MMsia]i.>«— PAAb Oftti 



<*IiidlTidiudit7of ehanettr is fkithlVilW Mw w f ad , Md fmy ^at !■ 
Minrytotheplot. ThewdarwMl tod In tMg btofc ■wall fadhti 
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lotl«EUsabethif*tiBbeU8Terint]i6 nuttoiMa mtoniftloB of tbalevs 
to the posMMioa of MMtint, Imt belieTM thcj will prarloulT be oon- 
Ttrtod to CliritttiDtly. We idTise our ftiendB not to toke np ttle book 
vntUttMjeanspentlBefnrtbe peraiel; beeMae, If thej eeauMMt, II 
«iU nqnln aiieli etlf-dBniel io Uj i% down nntfl tt !■ fldilj ned 
tbzooi^''— 'CArjftioM Adv. and Jowr. 

THE FLO>VER GARDEN. 

A collection of deeply interestiiiff Memoirs, beaatifullj 
illuftrated under the similitude of nfoweis. 



POSTHUMOUS AND OTHER POEMS. 

^ Most of the Poems contained in this volome, now appear for the flrit 
time, and liave been furnished chiefly by the firiends to whom they were 
addressed. They breathe the same heavenly spirit, and bear the im- 
press of the same gifted mind, with all the ouer prodocttons ot the Is- 
mei^ed Authoress.'^^-wS/tony Statesman. 

FALSEHOOD ANDs TRUTH. 

"A beanfetfol and instnietive rolnme, worthy to be pnt into the hands 
of all ehlldNn aaA yonth, as a choice token of parental solieitnde for 
fhalr pnilSfStlaft fn»i insidioas errors, and the eotablishment of the 
tmlh aa lllsiKiassB. Few there are indeed of any age who can read H 
wMioat aqatf psoil sad pleasare."— £o«ton Recorder. 

OONFORMITY. 

" We read thki Utile Tolnme with great add unqualified satisfiietion. 
We wish we eoold indnoe every professor of religion in our large cities. 
sad indeed ail who act in any way exposed to contact with the fashiona 
Ma world, to read i^ The author, in this little work, ftilly snstains her 
bifh xapntation aa a Tery aoeomplished and supexior writer, and tha 
stMUMb adTooato of Braagelical principles, carried out and made influ 
SBtial upon the whola Jift and conduct."— JEfpta. Recorder. 
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CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S WORKS CONTINUED. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, 

And the Crusadb against the Albioenses, under Pops 
Innocent III. Br Charlotte Elizabeth. Uluitrated 
edition. 16)no. 

'*The snl^t of this Tolume, and the spirited style In which It Is 
written, will eommand for it an extensive cireulaticHi ; bat it derives 
an additional interest from the fact that it was the last work which 
proceeded ftiKn the prolific pen of Chariotte Elizabeth. It occupied 
much of her time and thoujchts daring the last eighteen months of her 
life, and her earthly existence came to a close almost at the same mo- 
ment.*' — CkrUtian Advocate and Journal. 

" The first thing we have to say of this wcnrk is, Uiat It Is one of 
Charlotte Elizabeth's best ; the next, that there is much in a name, or, 
in other words, that the work has now gut a title, which tells the pab- 
lie jast what it Is ; Ihnt it is admirably illastrated, in most perfbet Crulk- 
shank style ; and. lastly, that it forms a delightful and valuable OUt 
Book." — Albany Spectator. 

" It is a striking, life-like pictnre of the suflTerings of the Aiblgenses, 
mingling the facts of history with sketches of personal character, and 
individual heroism, in a manner to excite an interest, and at the same 
time to instrnct. It is a historical episode, replete with important lea- 
sons." — J^evo York Evangelist. 

*'The book will commend iuelf, as treating of Incidents of thrilling 
importance, and on its own merits will secure a reading, while circum- 
stances combine to invest it with peculiar Interest, in the view of all 
who love to see female talent exerted in the cause of religion and 
txxiih,**—Heraid of Religiou* Liberty. 

WRONGS OF >VOMEN. 

Part I. . ' Milliners and Dressmakers ;* TI. * Thi 
Forsaken Home ; III. ' The Little Fin-Headkas f 
IV. * The Lace Runners.' 

" Is now published in handsomely bound vohmes hj BL W DoUt 
These are the most popular and intensely inteiestfaif stokn ften the 
ever-moving pen of Charlotte Elisabeth^ and we ace dMhew to see tben 
widely read. They are eminently ealonlated to «mfei« ^yiqiathj ftr 



the oppressed and tho poor, and we therelbre take plHinft la eaUtaif to 
them the attention of our kind-hearted readers."— iK X Q s i e i v er, 

<*Thi8 volume contains Charlotte Elisabeth's moil flBnUe, truthftd, 
and pathetic expressions of the ' Wrongs of Women.' she has eome out 
as the champion uf her sex, and if they have no such wrongs to be re- 
dressed in this country, they have thousands who sympathize with their 
enslaved sisters in Great Britain." — R. 

" The authoress of the < Wrongs of Women,' Charlotte Elizabeth, haj 
portrayed them in terms of exquisite pathos and heart-moving tender- 
ness. Eloquently and forcibly has she denounced the inhuman policy 
•at of which they have grown ; and with all the susceptibilities and 
overwhelming influences of woman's afTeotionS} she approaches the sub- 
)eet in the hope of being able to bring some alleviation, some mitigation 
of the mental and physical d^radation of her 8ex."-r-il«iMr»oa» (JSoston) 
TravaUer, 5 
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MHkftlMi m tiHa tUiTlfb wTmI ^alto mi bmr aneh of it fi 
teer.MiteiTHMhftit; WtwiintlMr soppoM thftt Om mttltMli 
vwl&U* ktaioif , «hilft 1k» niaf ap My ha^ bMB dnwB putif ikoa 
AiMUbQi^taM^ftllOM. Tkt jriMtMl bwo of tlM •toy it a y 



EilihmBa, wtoVM InA fbnaitB tiM u>floM>M of <MM of bta 

to tallft Ib tkt BiUMi Anny, eoAtnury to tlM aunatt entveatlM of Ui 

«oilMr, Mii who viBt «■ floHi one ttop to ABotlMr la th« CMwr of criJBt 

mi ho woo (hMJhr dwt t » iiiMlwr ; dimiflinottiilollorhobadpnell- 

aolly ooBtamood &• 9«poL TiMaeeovBtoftiioelosiBgoooaolioaoof 

•wflaootoxuBflioofpotlMdedoMilpcioatliatworaiMmlMrtolut^MiC 

Mtli. TlM wholo work iUustnttoo witbi poat boMtty oai powor Oo 



lovmwoid toBdoaeloiof nroAifoey, tiio poworof diviao gioeo to ovbdao 

" too oncoQ 



Hm lioxdoot lioort, mad tno oncoorHCMP—t tliot OhritHo— hove 

to doopoir of tlM MdnttiMi, ovon of tliote wlio ■eem to liavo thimm 

HwiBOoivoo at tlM gnatoit diotaaoo from diviao mofcy/*— yffloof DmStg 



** Tldt Is OM of tho liontost eflbrts of this oxboo^Bb^ popolor willH. 
Hi ficat aim anoon to bo to oxhililt tho truly bonoToieat infiaonoo of 
rgarptetyapoa tM lieortof maa, as well as tbo dogradliq; aaton of dik 
TIm aanatrro ia adndiaMy sostaioed— tho waywaidaoaa of Hio nan- 
vato azldbttodiaUTiiif oolofa, aad so iateiBporaod with ikatolwe of 
>80ldlBr^UA,'astoaddathrilliiifiaterast to thawholo. It ~ 



a aoat libiary Toiaaie of aear SISO pagos, aad is haadaomoly priatod aad 
boaad la eloUi.**— wf «>iira JownmL 

"Oaooftha happiest produetioBS of tho aodiar. The aanattva li 
wall sastained, and the porsonafea aad charaoter an true to aatoia " 
— CwwsiTci's/ Adioertittr, 

COMBINATION. 

<< This is a tale, foanded on &cts, from the gifted pen of Charlotte EUa* 
aboth. It is well written, and contains the very best of advice. It teyi 
down with great force the mighty truth, that without Religion then 
can be no virtue ; and that wi&out the fear and love of God, maa wlU 
inevitably be dashed on the rodcs of inedeaaiiible ruin. Relii^on is tliA 
Bheet Anchor, the only protection to hold by in the hour of vioIoBt 
temptation ; but if that be lost, all is over. Bach little works as theso 
are eminently oaleulated to produce a vast amount of good ; aad theia- 
Ibre let the heads of flunilles place them upon their table for the beaedt 
of their childraa. 

**In BO better way could an evenins be spent than by having it read 
■loud, that a warning may be taken from the folly of others, aad that 
Uie course which has led them to ignominy aad disgraeo may Im moat 
•aiefrilly avoided."— ^Mtoa American TrmodUr 

THE DAISY— THE YEW TREE, 

Chapters on Flowers. 

Three most delightful little volumes, made up in part from 
her very popular Flower Garden Tales for those who pieliN 
them fai smaller volumes. 
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«IUD^A OAPTA. 

* J«dM 0»pca,* the iMt oOM^ ftoB the pM of this idAad Mi4 po» 
idat writer, win be esteemed as OM of her best woite. IClsa«a^lM 
uunAyn of the InvMlen of Jndea by the BooMa le^oas wider Vesf^ 
sisc end Titos, pfesenting aflbctiiiff Tiews of the detoiallH 



esid dties, by the rayages of lron-hearted« bloodthlistf eeldlers, and st 
the tenrlble catastrophe witnessed in die deslraetloa of JenMsIsM 
The Barrathre Is Interspersed with the writer's Tiews of die Ulnal M 
•tmeat of nrophecy coneemiog the Jews, as Ulustrated la dieir extar 
erdinar jr hUtoiy, and with remarks conlemplattnf their retaralaf piee- 
perity. Her occastooal strictures on the histoiy of ttMi^MMtateJosephss^ 
who evidently wrote to please his imperial masters, ^ipear to nave 
been well merited. The work is issaed In aa attractive and haadsoi— 
volume.** — CkritUoM Oh»0rv«r. 

**If the present should prove to be Charlotte Elisabeth's last work, 
she could not desire to take her departure fifom the field of llteratan < 
witfara better grace ; and we doubt not that it will be considered, if not 
the best, yet among the best of her productions. It is Aill of scrlptan 
trath, niostrated by the charm of a most powerftil eloquence ; and ae 
one, vre shoold suppose, could read it without feeling a ftesh latersec 
la behalf of the Jewish nation, and a deeper irapieaslon of the truth 
and greataesst and ultimate triumph of CkrIstiaBity.**— .^tteaf !>«% 
jSdvertistr. \^ 

**This volome contains a description of some of the most terrtfle 
scenes of which tills earth has been the theatre. But Instead of eoa 
lemplatlng them merely as a part of the world's history, it takes lain 
view their conaeetlon with the great scheme of Provldeace, and shows 
how the ftlthftd and retributive haad of God Is at work amidst the 
fiercest tempest of human passion. The work contains no small por- 
tion of history, a veiy considerable degree of theology, and as much 
beaatlAil Imaj^ry and stirring eloquence as we often find within tta 
same limits. Those who have the other works from the same pea, 
will porchase dUs almost of course ; and they need have no fear that 
It wiU disappoint any expectation which its predecessors may have 
•wakeaed.**— gf Oony Rd(pmi9 apeetator. 

Alio jort published — 

^THE CHURCH VISIBLE IN ALL AQESi^ 
A work, making attraction to the yonthfnl as well aa Om 
man Biaftiire niind, a deeply iatAreating and important lubjaoL 



All the foregoing are printed on clear, tohite paper, 
liouni to match, making an attractive and beautiful set •/ 
hooks. They are sold in sets or separately, varying from 
t{5 fo 50 cents per volume. When purchased for SskhM 
Sekosls, a liberal deduction is made from ths ahsvs 
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PURITAN HEROCSj 
Om. SKMTCaEs of their Cr^bactkb iXD Ti«B». By John 
Stocohtiv. Wna »s Inthoihictoht Litter bt Joit 
BiffEi, D.D. 



iltaf (lartni tvllt mbJccBd iMni In %n gnai ■ dupca or luSsiliit 
iHKi Mill noU linn. TU»pnj»«iiiniluiiii»m..l»eonUBHomiiar»iinjif 
thriirj It la Bwni Ibr okli* Uw liut nnd ilamlanl hulhntlilei, nlit 

■bpuliwIlkiiiUI uil IICt-lllH |iEUu« or Iha prineiiMl cbuaclm 

it B^Uah Hlikin nn 1m amts iBlgmliiMI ItMn Ihli, uid unns beHsr 
. fcurwi dwp null oninni iiadf."— >r. y. TWtwH. 

•« (onBK low r« lbs PuTSlua of Ibi DlileB Uawt, uiil fiven lu k 
>wlt deilii Itiil •»!> Auwfieu iiIIkd wiif yuudi. ladlvidiully. 

>h4 UI» i^Ib Dm Am nf iiinlMnnu Mil pgwcDUaa. laid lbs 
lIBitillnii on nrhkb Uw (Inriiiui inpEnlrunn oT our TriDiilB nf 
UlKity hu bno enclcd. Tlia pen of SiDUehiDn bu glnn la ihcH- 

Ht. OtM hu (luUIibed IbuB la & ilyla of bUtily uil elcfuico ODilhT 
•Cnatb coDimandaiigii.''— ^rtoaf SitcUUr. 
-Tk« auibu )»• aiiilulli mJUaa *a H la Adaiit hli style (a Ibr 

Ika aarlr ■dioulai uf TiuUi, Uun lupeifacUy kionn. agiliisl «i:clei!- 
■altcal onoilkBllDn nad a|iinieal t)'raiiiiy. Tbli we bava no doubl ha 
will hava ktcnnMlibca. Tha bunk b oae of Iha moii nadnbla ihal 
kaa bau bauad rram iba niigiiHu mu tot yaan- We meiin Uuit li 
puMaaaai • caiHlvuhm. bnih Horn Iba ilyle aod Iba aubject, whicb it 
niUjr r<HIDd."— JUlUiduC PraluUHl. 

wu comJiig Ibnb u rljwa upon Iba aanta. Il la hlilory, the aHUI lalei- 
wtint-^ulnMconllDuaiiibliiorr. II It hiahir and Boil lonlr raeam- 
■«%d I7 Dr. H.*ei."-^™*«^™. ^' 

"Ttaliwafera1aMalDap(tia(li>baDERaIlniUia*Brialni||1lii|laia 
Hnh-whan amU-llbany wai aaiaiuii and mlnulDad ai iha eiptnie 
or rntniH. npnlallan. fiiendt, aTeiylhlni :-« Jlbcnv whith baa Inae 
klaaiHl oar hipfiylaBd: udwhlah la uBndiDI • IlkB bHinlDoUiai 

-Thbi bonk II <.r"acld«d iDltmt. The llii>e< lawblch llielileii 
the thuaclen II dricilbet ; Iba illrrlni svcnla whlcb II >keiche> ; and 
Iba nnbla lanUaunu which lllllusinua, Iwid lull n poialiHrilwriD." 
—BiiUcal flfpMilo™, 

"Tba TolunH baffire na ^Kea an admlnble Inalghl InM lbs chanclar 

tad cveiy Keaa Uvea befnre us.°He™ we may wiiiabln hI.H -ibe 
bll>raiC«i|ra|nIlnn> la the ivoails : heie ws iiwy follow iarm and 

kwkaliaiM'IhsPllviBiFaihei.: barawaniiiyillbylbaibiaUfbg of 
Owan, and Bulei. and Howe ; and walk auiani Ihe B*nt o( ma rf 
■rhoin tba wnrld la not wniibj,*— Jli fti.((,»iiil«a«. 
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THE ATTRACTION OP THE 0R088. 

The Attrmction of the Cross, desif^ned to illostrate the 
leading Troths, Oblig^ations and Hopes of Christiaoity 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 12mo. Fourth edition. 

* We are not surprised to hear that Mr. Dodd. the publisher, baa al* 
PMdj iasned the third edition of the Attraction or the Croeii, br the Rer. 
Dr. SfTinf . It is the ablest and most finished prodnetion of Its anther, 
tad will nndonbtedlj take its place in that most enriable poeitkm in tht 
liunilT, as a volmne of standard reading, to be the comfort of the aged 
tad the gnide of the young. We commend it as one of the most ralna- 
bla lasaes of the press." — N. Y. Observer. 

** This is no ordinary, every-dav rolame of sermons, but the rleh, 
ripe harrest of a enltirated mlnd~the result of long and systematle 
ieTotioQ to the proper work of the Christian ministry. We regard Dr. 
Spring as one of the most acoomplinhed preachers of the country. We 
nerer heard him preach a weak diwonrae ; and wheneyer he appears 
from the press, it is with words of wisdom and power. A oarefbt perusal 
of this admiraole book has afforded us great pleasure. We do not won- 
der to find it so soon in a third edition. It will hare a lasting reputa- 
tk&m." — Baptist Memoritil. 

" This Tolume, which we announced two weeks ago, and wLlch we then 
predicted would prore to be the most excellent and ralnable work yet 

written by Dr. Spring, has more than equalled our expectations. 

We trust that erery family in our land will read this precious work, 
wUeh illustrates so beantifiilly and attraotirely the leading truths, ob- 
ligations and hopcA of Christianity, as reflected fh>m ue Cross of 
Christ." — Albanv Spectator. 

* We mistake If this neatly-printed Tolnme does not proye one of the 
most attractiye religions works of the day. It presents the practical 
truths of religion, which all ought to know, firee from the spirit of 8eet> 
arianism or controversy. The book is prepared for permanent use, and 
Uds as fair, perhaps, m any book of the kind in our times, to liye and 
■peak long after the author shall have gone to test the realities he has 
■0 eloqtMBtly described.^ — Journal qf Comrrteree. 

" Dr. Spring's new work, which we had occasion recently to announeSt 
is Tery highly commended elsewhere. A New-York letter in the Bestoa 
Trayeller thus introduces it to notice :— ' A new work of Dr. Spring, 
"The Attraction of the Cross," has been published by M. W. Dodd, tS 
this elty. . . . ** The Attraction of the Cross " is destined to Hye amcmf 
Uke yery best productions of the church with which its respected anUior 
is eooneeted. The style is remarkably pure, the arrangements of the 
topics lucid and methodical, and the arguments addressed with grwt 
fbree to the reason and conscience. It will stand by the side of 'n>od- 
dridge's Rise and Progress" " Wilberforce's View," or the "Way of 
Ufey' In the libraries of future generations.' "^Nmnrk Daily Adv, 

"None will wonder at the rare success which this yolume liaa worn, 
wlio 1. iTO read i t. Fur comprehensiyeness of ylews, beauty of style and 
excellence and fervor of devotional feeling, few works har Utely 14^ 
peared that surpass it." — New York Evang^ist 

* The grand relations of the Cross, its ho^influenoes,its eomlbrts sad 
its triumplis, are here exhibited in a manner obeerisg to the heart of 
Che Chxiftian. And the r^rusal of this book wilL ws Tsnturs to ssy. 
gmfely assist and comfort *!he children of God. . . fi^Prtsbift^riam. 
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AN EAFINEST MINISTRY, 

Tec Want of th£ Times, Bv John ANaELL JiMts. Wm 

IN IwrapDUCTioN BY Ret. J. B. ConDIt, D.D., op Nkw- 

*ltK, N.J. 

- — n.- Tbo Bsr Uogle. 



annnm hi! dlicBHioi. In (he ontna of bki awn »nieM 
■kioBih Ok HTmlUuinarthiiiiitijHI, Im li^ln wl^ Iba m 
(irikaAfiiritH,aadli«^UniBginll:eoimtD«i)MiiiUii»i 



d bl'^rnpbic&l 



d pncUce ; UliuiUKta liii 

., „-^ ^toRnnn' 

in noilvai of (nu powi 

"Vf* iriih Iku n coDid >t b capy on ihe »ble or«very puWr, i 
psl II IbM (ka innmuleaa or emv mlaloDtry Inltu Intid : we iho 
M qnln am tbti Uw BibbtUi r»1lowliic. tLicui. would beiir wl(& 



r* ibaald hope fni iIll* im 
id ba biuIb bympplrlDE lb" yaang men of onr own ' 



HduMol 



Uy cAnnnl ba u» blfhly prslied. 

pnidDCIIoDi' or ihb >qttaac,tMi ti byfii tba 
Tbme us hinU. ud Mf**U. u>d prtnd^ li 



siiipUng an aaalTBLior 



Itaouiht, ihwoaib InmUi 
idforoui ilyle. Tbli l«l 



^}f. r. 1 



Vigoroui ityLa.^ 

dMAKH, & COBIIllllhBlitoll, Uld » , . 

IVflwlthmnydilBf lielui wiilteo; and Ibrno^boul IE ii im illoatrvtlaa 
_, ..._ 1. ^_ p, COHlll of NewMk, hu 



lekmi InltoduGlian I 
rur. JnaiEt nuy will bg ak»a by young m«n In rnsoloi 

ofnncleni and madsrs diyi, ud of nrioni cancuin, am 
And Lnlemtlnfr Bv tha mathod liB hu purADfld» Mr. J. b 
kind of bii^iBpblcsl llbnuTof tha mlnliliT, In gucb am&i 
PT0HI Ihflir flictfliandu bpoa tba awnaory, and [o laBpkjo j 
lale Ihain, Tba voifc )■ ilchly worlby of tha peruHl ot 
whom 11 li ipeelallr daUnad.''— OtruKm Jjninc. 



I ipeeially daUnad."- 
mnk. B booSTEnt lo i 
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MACKNIQHT'S EPISTLES. 

A NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION 

FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 

OF ALL THC 

APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 

WITH A 

COMMENTARY AND NOTES, 
PmOtgieei, Criiieal, BxpUnaUry, a$ul Fraeiic&L 

TO WHICH It ADDED 

k limiT •? TU IIFS OF THE iPOSTU PiDL 

BT JABCfiS MACKNIGHT, OO, 
AvnoE or A BARKoirr or thb oospsIiSi wrc 

4 New Edition, to which is prefixed an Aecovmt of the lAk 

of the Author. 



KNAPP'S THEOLOGY. 
LECTURES 

ON 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGT. 

BT 

GEORGE CHRISTIAN KNAPP, DJ)., 
ntoressoK or tb«olo«t in tbc unxtbrutt er balu. 

TlUirSLATED BT LEONARD WOODS, JUN., D.D., FftEtlDUfT OT 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 

TUrd American edition, reprinted from the last LondoM 

edition. 

a 
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LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 
Bt Tih UTE Rkt. John DrcK, DD. a*Dla.8»o, 



Sisvauit*! HlhiHea. A rmCHinr in llw TnlM Bi 
la BbouS, Iha ttMnl kn> of tlH ikntun aT bk mil 
n MMwd. II l( ctH^Bnlly uJ dr^Hsdly Calrli 

■nil, uut ite fnllelmH aHllOcallou wllh vUili wluu ba lernr^i Om 

. .. — ... (Ire ihe mirin iilwulnf, •nrt, m Uw 

Tb* BlstkM itrl*. m, Tb lAlcb Uw 



_, iluwlDgy H> jmanHd. alwiyi koeenhli I 

^WAIt, ud oflflu rUtnf Ui uh vLoqiiBin, Hglil mil In bo IbifnOflii 
HMW|lhaua1lBBelettirib*bixili. Wa SB ur dT tbl> wb. Ibtt (» 
■ ■I(M»Mk|«OMtaa. uAmlhcnnua^ nwal oa ibadon:. ibna !■ 
M&tbiopMtotBliBhidi ud. «1ibMn«mMia(B*li*>'Vb*orUia 

Ibat ihnnld tad ■ pbm la smy wcll-*ppctale> cisirtal llbnTr."— 



BAPTISM. 
Br Abbilou Prteeis, D. D, 



" A IWT iBcaBlm, Ituniid. mid toMlll^ble bitobwiii Is BtDn Ihat 
arlBUlBi Ulh*oal)i »ida of Bspliim nnds knawB In On Scrlptnru. 
Bad Ibe BolpRm wunni for Infonl Ripllini. Wa bin eninlMd tl 



unmnnUiM bf whicb point nftar pnliii l> ■■utilithEd. Jn. many rs- 
t(%M. IbU ufiD«B( 1> iHW ; whI U Ii cwdKUd wlib auth slaiiT ni- 
•ODlnf. nad In iBnguBfB and itatenwnl hi eipllciL km m gdiipt h w)ll 

"Tbat woilii Ilka tbal baiulliqt Ibii iiniele an well adnpied m aad 
tba HiBUnTeny An Ibii oftnwiiUd luldn:!. Iiy Itaa cHIbullcliBi nt ihtir 
•pint. Iba claBiHK at Ihetr aiiabil, and Ihs llinplleliy ot thilr iiyl*. 
will bardly be qmiloned. fa each of Ibaia raipecu, In any nmblof 

tamtat. fhni'iprlnklinalaIhe«lyn»dti'i%b>pit'niniirlBknDW^by 

Bcrlptuml icHilnumy !■■ niijEala IL And 11 labaLlai'ad Ibat ancb dlQal- 
tloe, arpimHI and d^^limnay. t.n hPTV cnnMdtd. at cannal be ovw- 
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A HISTORY OF THE Pl/RCllASE AND 8ETTLEMSNT 

OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 

Xnd op the Rise, Progress, and Present State op 
Presbyterian Church in that Section. By Rev. James 
HoTCHKiN. Pp. GOO. 8vo. 

" We announced this work as fbrthcoming, and are pleased 
to see it,— a large and handsome octavo, with the most full, 
minute, and valuable information respecting Western New 
York, in its various ecclesiastical and historical departments. 
It is said by the N. Y. Evangelist that ' you could almost as 
soon discreuit the internal evidence of the New Testament, 
as that this book tells what is true ;' but this is an endorse- 
jn^ent. which we should be slow to put upon any uninsjdred 
hiistoTy. But it is worthy of a wide diffusion, and we tnift 
that it will be the means of extending the knowledge of the 
wonderful progress of that great region which it describes, 
that it will dispel prejudices, and promote the cause of troth 
and righteousness." — N. Y. Observer. 
" The work commences at the Indian title and oceupatioii 

. — emerges into the actual settlement by the Whites — fives tha 
progress of Population, the orij^n of the first settleri, and 
their motives for emigration — their character — the first fimna- 
tion of religious bodies, and a complete, very detailed, and 
valuable account of the various Presbyteries and Synods. 
■The < History of Revivals,' to which a large portion of the 
work is devoted, will be of peculiar interest to many, and the 
detail of the primary Missionary operations is exceedingly in- 
teresting." — New York Tridwne, 

" This is an octavo of 600 pages. It is a valuable and 
much-needed book. The author was evidently fitted for the 
task which he has executed so creditably. He has lived and 

; tpUed for nearly fifty years in the field which he describes. 
His judgment is sound, his mind unbiassed, and his spirit 
kind. It is an impartial and accurate history, we think, and 
may be relied on in Its statement of facts. Its style is simple 
and unpretending, but it wears such an air of honest truth, 
and so abounds with valuable matter, secnlar and ecclesiasti- 
cal, as to make it not only valuable, but really instructive." — 
Bihlical Repository. 

*' This is a full and minute history of Western New York, 
from its purchase and settlement to the present time ; that his- 
.tory interwoven with the still nore important histoiy of the 

. rise, progress, and present state of the Presbyterian Church 

- in that section, — a hirtory of a peculiarly exciting, remarka- 
ble, and interesting character."- ~il/Aa«y SpecUU&r, 
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&Mfa PMMtd mdJbrSaUby M. W. Dodd. 
ORIKOJ'S CtWWLTTE C<»4CORDANCE. 

S — 

A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES 

OLD A.VD NEW TESTAMENT; 
NCTIOSIBY i.\D AlPHABETlCiL INOEI TO THE BIBU: 

V«T D»(tal Id ill ChiliiUiii whn Mrioiutr mi tod itBdy lb* 

Umpired wrtUoet. 

IN TWO PARTS: 



l.n«A|aaMI>«<rO> 

■mmTWMi ^kr^"*-- . - 

blL !■ ttH pit a» tmWm ililJirifciM rf dM lladpil » 

0na; tit itkkk i1m dm BHilof of may puwn afSatptnaii 
■hDm ; u HMBBi of MDtnl JtwWi CauoBu >Bd OnmoBlH la aln 
■Mi<,wbtah w»i mm U< UKunua muiy pun eraerlptim. 

ILn* PraoB NsBH la Ihg SeilpliDn. 7V>tUi~nlipi 
TUta, coatalAf ^ ilfaiaeaMoa of Itu wgid* la tba Bitfli 
(■^M OOB wUch Umt an darind. 



id Nculai method: which. ebhOmc 
Kbcr impnHininiu nmr uUM. IM- 
on hbviu uua any dodm oi' ihe klpAbtlbvu pnhltahad. 

BY ALEXANDER CRtJDEN, M.A. 



L liIPE or THE ^OTROR. 
'bwdiiMIlM Ant pabllaUon oTtinuleD'i CoDcordaaea, |q in(,tl 
a aalatalaad Ihs Hkaowlad^ raputadoa of balni ^ wytaat 
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deserved to be even compared to it It nutintaiai Ui raptfioilty itiU ; 
and probably will ever hold that pra-eminenGe. 

** We speak of the complete edition, which to here pnaented to tkt 
poblic A work in the market coiled CradMi*> OoneoidaBoe twlBg «Uy 
• compilation from the complete worii, aaA wuitinf maay of tl« ncMt 
▼aluabie features. To abridge this work of OnideB, as it came Annb hto 
finishing hand, wniild be to make it neariy valueleu to iiinoty«iilM oC 
every hundred wlio need a concordance. And of all aids to aa acemmto 
nnderstanding of the Bible, we believe Cnidea*8 complete CoMordaaoo 
to be the best" 

** Dear Sir :— I have careftally compared your editioa of OnMleA'f 
Concordance with a flne Engltoh edition, and find it true to Hm orlglBal. 
Knowing, (h>m many yearn* use, the valne of Cmden, I caanot but ho 
glad tliat you have thus presented a clieap edition of hto iavaloaMo 
woik to the American public. I find in your copy an unimpaired, eooi- 
idete Cruden. This is not the case with another AmeilcaB edttloa. 
published last year. In that, great liberties are taken with the ort^aal 
work— such as abridgments, omissions, Itc., greatly reducing the 
amount of its contents, and in the same proportion dimintohing its 
value. A student of the BiUe needs a concordance in which he can 
find every passage he wants. Your edltioD to Just such an one.** 

** We know, from long use, tlito full and admirable reprint of the 
original Cruden's Concordance ; and we think tlutt the wh<^ valoe of 
the work depends upon its being complete and entire; and that Its 
great value would be impaired seriously by tlie nsBJistew of a stagfto 
word or reference." 

**Tlie high price at which thto gigantic work hlH bssn Becesssrily 
sold hitherto, has pievented thousands ftom purehasfaig k. A completB 
edition, with the very latest comctioiu, with the mMss of Os Mithor 
and every line of the London editicm fUthlUly given, to now poUishsd, 
as above, flw only two dollars. It to the best eommentsry or the 
Bible that was ever made : it to worth more to the dUlgeat and dtovnu 
student than the whole of Henry or Scott, or any oJOior critic^ and wis 
would part with all our noMMiisntsriss rather thm wtlh Cmdea's Oo»- 
cordanee. It ought to be in Sfvwy Jntslllfsat tedly, and we pnsnjgM 
that the low pries at which it to Bow sold will be the MStis of pottlog 
It into the hands of many wlio would not o Jw iwI ss lAw obtainsd it** 
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3eok$ PMiMhed ami for Sakhy M.W. Dodd. 
V4K>i OF SALVATION. 

BT DlYID ROSSBLL, DJ>. 

** Tbm Mitfaor to a dbtiM«tohad miototef of flw IW witlig Ooanipr 
flOMl kodjr ia fleotUad, having an inportaat pastoral dwras la Daa- 
iaa; His view* ara elaai; ooBipraheaslve, aod proctieaL TiibvBlttaM 
I aidsiMBi a aiost iainastlag class of tha hasMa IkaiUir— thoaa wIm aia 
awslwaad aad iaqabriag oa tiia sul^aet of nligkM|, aad appaais to ba a 
safli aad profltaUe directory.**— i2a%inf* Rtcmrimr. 

THE QREAT COMMANDMENT. 

Bt the Author of "The LisTorEB," *' Christ our 

Example/* dbc. 

** This book Is so plain aad slaiple a»« be within the legltlaMla laafs 
•C aay coaiprahen^kMi, and ret so stronglj markedjiy Thporoiis eoacep* 
ttMM aad ealarged views of truth, that the stndeat of tbeolanr* or the 
■h i trta r of die Gospel, niay read It with abnadaat proAt. It Is ev^ 
diRtty tha pvodnctloa of a nilad not aecoscoaMd to repose on the sor- 
ftoa of thUiip. aad is dictated by a spirit that has been accasto aa ad to 
laHnata eommnnioB with the fonntain of light aad parity.** "* 



HAVE ME EXCUSED! 

Bt Ezra D. Kinnet, 
Pastor op Ccvq. Church imt Darieh, Conh. 

"The pious author of this neat Tolnme has here given a practical 
•iposltion of the parable of the Great Sapper, in which he has urged 
tiM woaderfUl fulness of the Gospel offer of salvation, and scattered the 
Swases.whlch sinners make for not accepting the invitation.** — ^JV*. Y. 

WINSLOW ON THE ATONEMENT. 

Experimental and Practical Views of the Atonement. 
By Octavius Winslow. l8mo. 

**Thls is the first of a series of works wliich the author designs to 
pOUsh, of ' Experimental and Practical Views of Divine Truth ;' aad 
if |dl these forthcoming prove as valuable as this, they must gineatly 
Maes the Christian Chnrch. The work before us Is a mirror, In wliich 
Christ, In his atoning sacrifloe, IsnAeetad In the foee of the Church, and 
in which she beholds her entim baauty, righteousness, and eteraal lift, 
as hid with Christ in God.**— .dOaay SpecUOcr. 

THE PILGRIM'S NOTE BOOK; 

OR, CHOICE SAYINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER AND DUTf*. 

Selected bt Mrs. F. L. Smith. 32mo. 

"** It is a string of pearls, to be sought and kept and admired ; Just the 
book to lie on everybody's table, to be caught up and read at a letoure 
mofnent for refreshment and reflection."— A*. Y. Obttrver. 
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B60k8 FvblUhed and for Sale by iH, W, DodcL 

THE BOOK THAT WILL 8UIT YOUf 

Or a Word for Eveij One. By Rev. James Smith, Author ol 
" Believer's Daily Remembrancer/' &c. 

** An elegant Uttla hand book of some 30O pacm lAroo., aad by an En 
^h author Its contents are a rare selection of topics, treated briefly 
D suit the circumstances of those who have fifteen or twenty minutes 
JO spend in reading, which it would be wicked to throw away, and yet 
JtaKoura0ng to commence a heavier volume. * The Successful lio- 
toer,* «The Child's Guide/ « The Husband's example,' 'The WUIi% 
Rule,' — these are some of the topics taken promiscuously ficm th* 
book ; and they show the author's mind to be travelling in tne riffht dtt 
rection, viz. : towards the theory of life's dally practice. We hoM 
that the time is near when Christian parlors will be emptied of *Tfii 
Book of Fashion,' ' Somebody's Lady's Book,* etc, etc., made np of 
.love stories mawkishly told, and other drivelling nonsense ; and UMlr 
places supplied with works like the * Book that will Suit yoa*— no leM 
Irieasing, and for more usefkl." 

GRAOE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF 8INNER8p 

In a faithful account of the Life and death of John Bunyaii,* 
pp. 176. 

** We are pleased to see a very handsome edition of thii admMUe 
treatise. It is Just published, and will be eagerly sought afte by all 
who admire the spirit and genius of this remarkable man whose * Ptt* 
grims Progress* stands nearly if not quite at the head of rsUgkMH Ut»> 
rature." 

KIND WORDS FOR THE KITCHEN ; 

Or Illustrations of Humble Life. By Mn. Copley. 

**Thi8 admirable little volume Is the producHon of Mrs. Either 
Copley, (late Mrs. Hewlett,) whose popularity as an authoress hat lonf 
been established upon both sides of the Atlantic. The welAn of that 
interestins and important part of society who discharge the domestle 
duties of life has long engaged the attention of this distingoished and 
accom[dished lady. ^ 

** We have resAl the * Kind Words fbr the Kitchen,' with a flnn eon- 
viction that it is the best wovk we have ever seen in so small a eoes 
pass for its designed puraeM ; It mfMats all that a sense of duty would 
lead the head of a weU ngalaAMWusehold to advise, and having 
loaned the book to ladles disllaf^hed flir their judgment and skill as 
heads of well-govemed fomlHee, Aey have urged its pubUcatioa with 
■ few omisaiotts of matter deemed inapnmriate to our country. 

'* We believw almost every Christian lady will be glad to place such a 
manual of sooid instruction in the hands of her domestics, and that 
w bieh is kinOf bditowed will generally be grU^VUy received. With 
■a assurance mat the general Hiifhstoa of this book would accompllsli 
a HHit valuable aervice in Uading togbther mon elflMly the In teiwn 
ef the employer and the emplowd. and soflealBf down the amaiiaee 
wliieh ao ireqaenlfarpow out of tin 01 perfenned dvties of the jumas* 
hold sphere, we Aoald rejoice to know that this llttie volfime w«rf 
ilaeed by the side ef the Bible in every kitehea of our country.* 

17 
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Ihnit^ hublishea and for Sale by At H^. DutUL 

^1^— 11 " • ■ 

SERMONS, NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED^ ON VARIOUS 

PRAOTIOAL SUBJEOTS. 

By the late Edward Dorr Ghiffin, D. D. 

** Dr. GrlAa may be regarded as haTing been a fvince amonf the 
prineet of the American pulpit He left a large number of sermona 
eaiefUlr revlied and ready for pnblicatioD, pah of which were pah 
Ushed thortly after hU death, but the grmter portion of wUch eonstf - 
late the nreMnt rolume. They are Jonbtless among the abiest dia- 
•oanes ofthe present day, and are alljie fitted to disturb the delusions 
af gallt, to quicken and strengthen, end eomfbrt the Christian, and to 
serve as a model to the theological student who would construct his 
discourses, in a way to render tliem at once the most Impressive, and 
Ibe most edifying." 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. LEQH RICHMOND, A. M. 

Rector of Turvcy, Bedfordshire By Rev. T. S. Ghrimshaw. 
X M., Rector of Burton-Latimer, &c. Seventh AmericaB 
from the last London Edition, with a handsome Portrait oc 
Sted. 

** We have here a beautiful reprint of one of the best booln of it 
daat. to be found in our Iinguage. Such tieauty and symmetry of elm 
meter, such manly intelligence and child -like simplicity, avch ofllciw 
Agnity and condesicending meelcness, such warmth of aeal united wil^ 
a perception of fitness which always discerns the right thing to be 
done, and an almost fonltless prudence in doing it, — are seldom found 
combined in the same person. It is a lKX)k fur a minister, and a book 
for parishioners ; a book for the lovers of nature, and a lK>ok for thf 
ftiends of God and of bin species. Never fiertiaps were the spirits an' 
duties of a Christian Pa.stnr mnre happily exemplified. Never dir 
warmer or purer domestic aflfection^ throb in a human bosom, or exer 
else themselves more unceasingly and successfully for the comfort Um 
present well-being and final sa'vntion of sons and daughters. From m 
heart probably, did ever good will flow out to men, in a filler, warmer 
current In a word, be was the author of the ' Dairyman's Daughter, 
and the * Young Cottager.* 

" The engraved likeness of Mr. Richmond alone is worth the coat of 
tlM work : as illustrative of the uncommon benignity that adorned and 
endeared the man to his friends and the world." 

UNCLE barnaby; 

Or Recollections of his Character and Opinions, pp. 316i 

'* The religion of this book is good— the morality exoelleat, and the 
mode of exhibiting their Important lessons can hardly be surpassed in 
anything calculated to make them attractive to the young, or suceessftil 
in correcting anything bad in their habits or morals. There are aome 
twenty chapters on as many common sayings and maxims, o ceur re u cet 
and incidents— in this respect bearing a resemblance to ' the Pranpler, 
a somewhat oracular book forty or fifty years ago. It is an ezoeUmt 
book to keep in a family, and may b*) alike beneflelal to parents and 
tkUdrra.*' 
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Books Published and for Sale by AT, W. Dcdd. 



THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

By a Laborer's Daughter. 

** TUb is a most remarkable work, which has performed a great mla- 
eio» or mercy in Ehigland, and has now reached this coont^ for the 
same blessed end. It is a prise essay on the adrantages of the 8id>hath 
to the working classes, written bv a Laborer^s Daughter, and is moat 
^propriately commended by an American clergyman in the preflice, to 
parents, to the friends of social 



parents, to the friends of social progress, and to the working 
themselves. Besides the Essay Itself, there are added the attractions of 
a sketch of the Author*s life by herself, and several neat illustratiooa.*' 

HISTORY OP THE 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

ComjMled chiefly from the Published and Unpublished Docu- 
ments of the Boanl. By Joseph Tracy. Second editioii, 
carefully revised and enlarged. 1 voL 8vo. 

^ Mr. Tracy has performed his work well, and it is one that Bhonld b« 
found in the library of every intell^nt citizm. It is interesting tai 
matter and subjects, and invaluable for a reference. The Tolame is 
handsomely printed and illustrated with numeroos plates, some of whicih 
were drawn and engraved and printed by natives at Missionary stationi. 
The whole comprises a neat octavo volume of 450 pages. The resMreht 
and dear and concise style of the work entitle it to great comnMndft- 
tkmJ"— Boston Traveler. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 

FRANCIS MARKOE, ESQ., 

for many tears an eminent merchant. 

By Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 

** In a small rolume the author has given us Just enoa|^ insight of the 
remarkable experience of one who, in the higher walks of life, honored 
the Christian profession, to make us feel sadly disappointed that we are 
not made more fiilly acquainted with him. No ouo can read the ac- 
count of his conversion without feeling from that moment a peculiar 
interest in the man.** 

ELIZABETH THORNTON : 

OR THE Flower and Fruit of Female Piety, Ae. 

1 vol. 18mo. 

**Tlii8 is the sketch of a young female possessing no common eze^ 
lenee of eharacter ; although called away from her labors of Cairiatian 
lore wben she scarcely numbered a score of years, she was trolj rip* 
for basvto. She lived and acted while life was hers for the gren end 
of being ; and no one of her sex could read this development of an ex- 
alted character wltbovt the desire to Imitate such an example. It ia 
iust such a book we can most heartily recommend for the Familj and 
Sunday School Library.— JV*. F. Com. Adverting 
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Jititk$ FtihiMed and for $tk hy M. W. Jhdd. . 

PROFEgSOfi ALBEirS WOBES. 

THE OLD stoic: H0UBE{ ' 
Oft, nn PATBiot^ PiftBUDB. «f JomuM AuiBir, DjK 



••TMf li Ml Mrif a «Mn^ book ftrtbik b«t iqapBvti MnttaMi: 

*J u m uiM f tiw aaraildi of ehlldmi 0%1ntai powth. te It, fet 
tor MM pMilollHiiliflMlylUintimiid bsrtlM0KAapl«i«r f«dr 
«■••• lolui Jaf, IliJiimn F)r»iudh| O ww a o t JIbBit, and ov Umnor- 
iBl WashlBgloa. T» thgw of our ytrnm ftlMMa who we looking t»* 
wwl to the day whea thay may beeoiie ilamiiien, wo woola eov* 
iktXtf covaiead this litde iraifc, as an a g ioe aM o iatrodnctlon to the 
■ladf «f the coastit«tioa and history of the gavinuMMt OBdor wbloh tt 
li tfwir hkh prlvUem to Uvo.*'-^WteM« l»a% dMaiHiMr. 
■*Tho M||ec t of this Tuloaie to anlqM amoag books tat ehlMwa; 



ly, rfo convey hiformathNi of some of Iha early ftuhom kf thn' 
•at the foandatkm ofl^ GoToniaaenk whkh Is done In a itoqdig 
MriMMe wny, and eak{i1alB< fkom the Am of oonvfennlhm, «i a^> 
net the attenoon. lu fwposo and uecnUop an ^fUyompmaafi- 
Ha.**— lAMfv W9rU. 




Uadir the gotoe of a ^aillhir, ptoewat tale of the 
91a, Or. Aldea has here prasealed a eoadeased and most evonaat J 
pond of the e l ementary principles of the ■cieaei of gorenunent, and 
our early polltleal history. It strikes as as one of the most usefal, as 
well as able and ingsnioas of the aBth(»*s many vatnable JuvenUo 
works, and will be a good book for Uie family, and not lem for the 
school-room.** — JV. Y, Evmngdiat. 

EXAMPLE OF WASHINGTON. 

'* A little volume of great valne. The anthor does not fvetend to 
give the example of Washington in his entin life, but employs the 
weight of his great name to amst and llz the attention of the young 
apon some of the esgenHal ezeetteacles of character that were so Ailly 
iUostrated in that unequalled specimen of human greatness— the prom* 
Inent points in tlie work being the character of Washington as a ro* 
ligious man. Tlie iKxik should be in the hands of every youth in tha 
land.** 

REVIVAL IN SCHOOL. 

** This book is a good one for parents, teachers, and children. Some 
of the difficult questions in Christian causistry are here indirectly solved 
in a very intelligible manner; and the toucnstone of piety is skilfully 
applied. No Sabbath school or Juvenile library should be witlu>ut iL** 
•""Ckristian Mirror. 



Just published, in size and style corresponding with the 
above, and to match, "The Pilqrim Fathers.''^ Though 
this does not bear its author's name, vet no reader of Vrot 
Alden*s admirable books will be. at a lost to detemUne fton 
Whence it cornea. 
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Books Published and for Sale by M, W, Dodd, 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

THE TRAVELLER; 

OR, WONDERS OF NATURE. 

** The study of nature is always interesting, and should be beneficial, 
especially by raising the thoughts to God, and exciting admiration of 
him. The portions of His worlcs noticed in these volames, are mono* 
tains, volcanoes, precipices, caverns, earthquakes, deserts, rivers, con- 
.tinents, whirlwinds, whirlpools, and waterspouts." — CkrUtian Mitror. 

" An Interesting and instructive volume, which should be added to 
every child's library, and may be read with profit by older persons.*' — 
Methodist Protestant. 

MRS. SHERWOOD'S WORKS. 

I. * The Drooping Lily.' ISmo. II. ' The Violet Leaf.' 18mo. 
III. ' The Lofty and Lowly Way.* 18mo. New cd. 
" These volumes contain each, one or more biographical sketches from 
the eloquent pen of Mrs. Sherwood. Thev are among her early publi- 
cations, and of course l>ear no trace of the sad change which suImm- 
quently occurred in her religious sentiments. On the contrary, they 
convey, with the captivating and winning style of Mrs. Sherwood, moet 
important religious truth. 

MORAL TALES FOR CHILDREN. 

By Uncle Arthur. Illustrated by seven Engravings. 

1 vol. 32nio. 
" Uncle Arthur, the avowed narrator of these stories, must be a new 
relation uf Peter Parley and Robert Merry, he has so happy a faculty 
of arresting the attention and winning the regard of the young. His 
stories are simple and natural : having a direct religious tendency, and 
cannot fail to exert a salutary influence upon the juvenile mind.*' — 
Boston Merc. Journal. 

PLAY-ROOM POETRY. 

By S. S. H. 
" It is our good fortune to know how much cordial interest in the 
welfare of the young, how nmch clear knowledge of human nature, 
what a world of goodness, tact, and quiet virtue, lurk under these mys> 
terious initials. The book is what the work of such an authoress 
ought to be, — fresh, original, simple, and suited exactly to those who 
are to study it. We never saw a better work for young children."— 
AVir England JVeekly Review. 

SCENES IN ROME, 

IN THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIAMITY. 

By J. W. Taylor. 18mo. New ed. 
" This little work carries us back into the heart of Pagan Rome, and 
shows us Christianity in some of its most vigordus workings with the 
|K)wer of evil. It narrates various scenes, which, without any great 
effort of imagination, luay be supposed to have taken place under the 
reign of bloody Nero ; and the lofty moral heroism which it exhibits 
on the one hand, and the spirit of nend-like crueltv which comes out 
on the other, fill us with alternate admiration ana horror.**— jS^iaiiy 
Daily Citizen. 



Bw^i PuhlUhed and for Sale by M, IT. Dodd. 

MUSICAL WORKS BY HASTINGS. 



MOTHERS' NURSERY SONGS. 

Bt Thomas HASTiNas. 16ino. 

" Those that know anyihinf of the learning, piety, and oiutlcal taate 
and tkill of liaatiiiKs, desire no other lecomBenmition for this littl« 
book, than the himple fact that he li the author of it 

" This liiiie bnnk cotitHini, ftnt. six little chapters on the 'Radiments 
of ^rotation :* then fiilUm-ii a neiection of simple, beautiful, and toach* 
iiiK »on|{s and hymn* for children, set to niDsIc, and divideti into ftmr 
parts, vl7. : Parti. 'TherrHdle.' Part II. 'The Nuisery.' Part III. 
•The Class RiKNn.* Part IV. 'The .\llAr.' ''—St. Ltui* Herald. 

'• We do take p«at dcllfht in attractive books intended to do good to 
children. We have gone through this book witli pleasure. Soum of 
Ibe songs are ver)- iiHirhing, and others very sprightly. That om 
opening * Baby in crying,* caine npiin us with great effect, especially 
the atanza beginning. 

' I wish he were quiet, 
fie mskes huch a r'mt, 
Thrit nobody else can lie heard.* " 

Southern MethodUt Pulpit, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LYRE. 

Words snd Miisir cluefly new. 
roMPlLF.n \VD CoMPO.«;Kn PY TlIOM.\fi HaSTIN'OS. 

Ifimo. 

"In tlio Innpuftee of the niithor's Preface, 'the object of this little 
work Is tn combine rplieioii<< initniction with the enjoyment of chaste, 
and ximple niu^ir.' Whether this ol>ject hr<s been attained we need nor 
nsk, when we know the author's nnine. We know nfvotking^ contain- 
ing. In K> siiinll a c()in|i.i!>5, or indeed in any shajie, that i;\hich is so 
well ad.ipted to the Hiinday >cliools of our land. In the number of 
Ihlrtv-two tunes of diflVrcni metres, we Imve an ample range afforded 
for the selection of tunes suited to any metre needed in Sunday school 
singing, and this ninsir. of the most chnste and pure description, at the 
same time perfectly simple. The hymns, too, of which there are some 
thirty or forty, are of the most admirable character. We believe, too, 
it is the design of the publi'^her to furnish the work at so low a price 
(some four or five cents) as to make that no obstacle, in any case, to 
their introduction in our Sunday schouls." 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF DEVOTION. 

A Collection op Hymns and Praters in Versb, for 

Children. ISmo. 

By Rev. John A. Murray. 



SABBATH SCHOOL 

BOOK DEPOSITORY. 



BEIKO BOLE aORNT IN NEW TORK FOR THE BALE OF THI 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

»ASS.\rnF8ETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETT, 

We have nt all times on hand n full assortment of their pahll- 
cations, in quantities which we furniHh at wholesale and retail 
at the Society's prices in Boston. In addition to their valua> 
hie series of Library Books, they publish a series of Question 
Books, for Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, which are un- 
surpassed, if equalled, by any now in use. 

In connection with the above, we have a large assortment 
of books published by ourselves and other individual pub- 
lishers, suitable for Sunday School Libraries. 

The above, with the publications of the Tract Societies, 
and other Sunday School Societies, which are furnished by 
us at Societies' prices, give us unusual facilities for filling 
orders for anything needed for Sunday Schools. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL LYRE. 

Words and Music chiefly »ew. 
COMPILRD AND COMPOSED 

By THOMAS HASTINGS, 

AUTBOR or VAAIOUS MCaiCAt AMD MItCBLLAlfSOUt PRODUCTXOIIS. 

The superior character of this work, for one of its kind, 

and the very low price at which it is fUrnitthed, commendB 

it to the special attention of those connected with Sunday 

Schools. 
34 



M. W. DODD, 

)pttbU0l)er an^ BookselUr, 



III ▲SDXTION TO 



MIS (DWH IPI!JlM(DAf UdDHS, ' 

BAl ALWAYS ON HANB 

^kBIERICAN AND FOREIGN WORKS, 

IN 

RELIGIOUS, THEOLOGICAL, 
STANDARD & MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 

AND IS 

CONSTANTLY RECEIVING NEW WORKS, 

AS THEY ARE ISSUED FROM THE PRESS, 

ALL OP WHICH HE WILL SELL, AT 

1FHOI.ESAL.E OR RETAII., 

ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 

ORDERS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

REiPECTFULLY iOLIClTED. 
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